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INTRODUCTION 


Especially in the Anglo-Saxon and German academic universe, the reception 
of Lacan’s theory was so strongly focused on humanities that Lacan was as 
a rule misperceived as one in the series of “French deconstructionists” who 
serve as the foundation of Cultural Studies, along with Derrida, Foucault, 
Deleuze, Barthes and Althusser. The first task of this last volume, therefore, 
is to redress the balance by purposefully neglecting the feminism—cinema 
theory-literary studies complex that almost monopolized the reception of 
Lacan. 

Our selection opens up with the key texts of the debate about the concept 
of suture — a unique case of how a word mentioned once in passing by Lacan 
and elaborated into a concept by Jacques-Alain Miller, ended up as the 
organizing principle of an entire theoretical orientation. This volume opens 
with Alain Badiou’s critical rejoinder to Miller’s classic “Suture” article, 
Jean-Pierre Oudart’s application of the concept to cinema and Stephen 
Heath’s recapitulation of the debate. Following this block are two texts on 
love as a cultural phenomenon: Badiou’s critique of Lacan and Alenka 
Zupantic’s refined defense of Lacan, plus Mladen Dolar’s analysis of the 
Lacanian concept of voice and its cultural impact. 

The remainder of the volume covers different domains of art; the first, a 
chapter from Michel Chion’s The Voice in Cinema, prolongs Dolar’s analysis 
and introduces the key notion of la voix acousmatique (a voice which cannot 
be attributed to any source in the narrative reality and therefore appears 
as all-powerful). The following three texts on cinema are Mary Ann Doane’s 
analysis of cinematic sublimation, the representative of the very best in 
feminist psychoanalysis, Pascal Bonitzer’s short, but incisive, essay on the 
gaze in Hitchcock’s films, plus the intentionally provocative inclusion of 
Richard Maltby’s detailed analysis of a brief scene from Casablanca — a text 
which, although its orientation is decidedly against psychoanalysis, echoes in 
an almost uncanny way some Lacanian notions. 

The other three domains covered are visual arts (Gérard Wajcman’s claim 
that Malevitch’s “Black Square on White Surface” and Marcel Duchamp’s 
“ready made” objects provide the contours of the twentieth century’s art), 
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opera (Michel Poizat’s brilliant interpretation of the lethal excess of enjoy- 
ment staged in the climax of the soprano aria), literature (Jacqueline Rose’s 
detailed reading of Sylvia Plath’s “Daddy”) and theatre (Alenka Zupanc¢i¢’s 
elucidation of the the scope of Lacan’s references to Sophocles’ Antigone 
and Claudel’s Sygne de Coufontaine). 
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COMPLEMENTARY NOTE ON 
A CONTEMPORARY USAGE 
OF FREGE 


Alain Badiou 


Source: translated by Sam Gillespie and Justin Clemens, Umbr(a): A Journal of the 
Unconscious: Science and Truth (2000): 107-113. 


I 


Jacques-Alain Miller proposed, in a 1965 paper entitled “Suture” and sub- 
titled “Elements of a Logic of the Signifier,” a reprise of the construction of 
number by Frege. This text founds a certain logic of compatibility between 
structuralism and the Lacanian theory of the subject. I myself have periodic- 
ally returned to this foundation to think through this connection. Twenty- 
five years later, I follow, I still follow there (j’y suis, j'y suis toujours). 
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The question Miller addresses to Frege is: What functions in the series of 
whole natural numbers? The response to that question — a response, I would 
say, that is extorted by force from Frege — is, “in the process of the consti- 
tution of the series, the function of the subject, misrecognized, is operative.” 
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If we take this response seriously, it signifies that — in the last resort and in 
the proper mode of its misrecognition — it is the function of the subject for 
which Lacan’s teaching transmits the concept that constitutes, if not the 
essence, at least the process of engenderment (the “genesis of the pro- 
gression,” says Miller) of number. 

One evidently cannot neglect such a radical thesis. Radical with regard to 
the immediate import of Frege’s doctrine, which consecrates a particular 
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development refuting the idea that number would be “subjective” (it is true 
for Frege that “subjective” means “caught in representation,” which evi- 
dently does not recover the Lacanian function of the subject). Radical with 
regard to my own thesis, since I hold that number is a form of being, and 
that, far from sustaining the function of the subject, it is on the contrary 
under the presupposition of number, and especially of this primary number- 
Being that is the void (or zero), that the function of the subject receives its bit 
of being. 
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It is not a question here of examining what this text — the first great Laca- 
nian text that is not by Lacan — brings to the doctrine of the signifier, or by 
what analogy it illuminates the import of this still so little established epoch 
of all that the Master taught us about the snare of the subject in the effects 
of a chain. It is exclusively a question of addressing what Miller’s text 
assumes and proposes with regard to the thought of number as such. 
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Miller organizes his demonstration in this way: 


— To found zero, Frege (as we saw in 2.6) invokes the concept “not identi- 
cal to itself.” No object falls under this concept. On this point, Muller 
emphasizes, even compounds, a Leibnizian reference of Frege’s. In 
effect, if an object cannot be identical to or be exchanged with itself, 
then truth is entirely subverted. A statement that bears on an object A 
supposes, in order to be true, the invariance of A in each of the occur- 
rences of the statement, or “each time” the statement is made. The prin- 
ciple “A is A” is a law of any possible truth. Reciprocally, in order that 
truth be saved, it is crucial that no object fall under the concept “not 
identical to itself” — whence the zero, which numbers the extension of 
such a concept. 

— In this way, number is demonstrated to prove this single concept under 

the condition of truth. Now, this demonstration is uniquely consistent 
because if one could invoke, in thought, an object that is “not identical 
to itself,” it could only be for engendering the inscription of zero. Thus, 
writes Miller, “[t]he zero which is inscribed in the place of number con- 
summates the exclusion of this object.” 
To say that “no object” falls under the concept “not identical to itself” 1s 
to make that object vanish through that invocation, in this nothing for 
which the single subsistent trait will be, precisely, the mark zero. “Our 
purpose,” Miller concludes, “has been to recognize in the zero-number 
the suturing stand in for the lack.” 
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— What is it that comes to be lacking in this way? What “object” can have 
as the holding-place for its own default the first numerical mark, and 
sustain, with regard to the complete chain of numbers, the uninscribable 
place that pertains to its vanishing? What insists between numbers? It is 
necessary to agree that no “object” can fall, even if it fails there, into the 
empty place that assigns non-identity-with-self. But “exist” (or here, par- 
ticularly, “ek-sist”) is exactly what that which is not an object does — the 
non-object as such, the object as impossibility of the object, that is, 
the subject: “The impossible object, which the discourse of logic summons 
as the not-identical-with-itself and then rejects, wanting to know noth- 
ing of it, we name the object, insofar as it functions as the excess which 
operates in the series of numbers, the subject.” 


One must finally distinguish what Miller assumes of Frege and what can 
really be attributed to Frege. I will proceed in three stages. 

FIRST STAGE. Miller takes as his point of departure the Leibniz-Frege 
proposition according to which the “salvation of truth” demands that all 
objects be identical to themselves. This is in fact to assume surreptitiously the 
integral literalization of the real to which Leibniz devoted his whole life, and 
of which Frege’s ideography is no doubt the inheritor. In this regard, Miller 
is even right to follow Leibniz and make equivalent “identical-to-itself” and 
“substitutability,” marking them in such a way that the letter and the object 
are equivalent. What can, in effect, the substitutability of an object mean? 
Only the letter is integrally substitutable for itself. “A is A” is a principle of 
letters, not objects. To be identifiable at one remove from itself, and to be 
submitted to a question of substitutability, is to say, in this instance, an 
object must be under the authority of a letter, which only calculus supposes. 
If A is not at all moments identical to A then truth, or veracity, as calculus, is 
annihilated. 

The latent hypothesis is thus that truth is of the order of calculus. It is only 
under this supposition that it is necessary to represent the object as a letter 
and, as a result, the non-identical status of an object-letter radically subverts 
truth. And if truth is of the order of calculus, then zero — which numbers 
the exclusion of non-identity to self (the subject) — is only itself a letter, the 
letter 0. It is henceforth easy to conclude that zero is the inert holding-place 
of the lack, and that which “pushes” the engendering of marks in the series 
of numbers, a repetition where the misrecognition of what insists is spoken, 
is the function of the subject. 

More simply, if truth is saved only through maintaining the principle of 
identity, the object emerges within the field of truth only as a letter offered to 
calculus. And, if this is the case, number can only be sustained as the repeti- 
tion of that which insists as lack, which is forcibly the non-object (or the 
non-letter, which is the same), the place where “nothing can be written” — in 
short, the subject. 
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Nothing is retained of Leibnizian being, although he fails to recognize 
in this philosophy the archetype of one of the three great orientations of 
thought: the constructivist or nominalist orientation (the other two being the 
transcendent and the generic). Holding the generic orientation, I declare 
that, for truth to be saved, it is precisely necessary to abolish the two great 
maxims of Leibnizian thought, which are the principle of non-contradiction 
and the principle of indiscernibles. 
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A truth supposes that the situation for which it is true occurs as “not 
identical to itself.” This non-identity-with-self is itself an indication that the 
situation has been supplemented by one multiple “too many” — for which, 
however, belonging or not-belonging to the situation is intrinsically undecid- 
able. I have called this supplement “the event” and the event is always the 
origin of the process of a truth. Now the situation, from the time that the 
undecidable dice-throw of the event must be decided, necessarily enters into 
the wavering of its identity. 
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The process of a truth — making holes in the strata of knowledge that the 
situation holds ont6 — inscribes itself as indiscernible infinity, which no 
treasure of established language can designate. 

It is enough to say that zero, or the void, has nothing in itself to do with 
the salvation (salut) of truth, which plays in the correlative “work” between 
the undecidability of the event and the indiscernability of what results in the 
situation. It is no longer possible to refer truth to the power of the letter, 
since no statement can attest to the existence of a truth. The statement “truth 
is” — far from wagering that no object falls under the concept of “not iden- 
tical to itself” and that zero 1s thus the number of this concept — permits this 
triple conclusion: 


— there exists an object that occurs as “not identical to itself” (the undecid- 
ability of the event) 

— an infinity of objects exist which do not fall under any concept (the 
indiscernability of a truth) 

— number is not a category of truth 
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SECOND STAGE. What 1s the strategy of Miller’s text and what role do 
numbers play in 1t? Is it truly a matter of maintaining that the function of 
the subject is implicated, in the position of misrecognized foundation, in the 
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essence of number? This is undoubtedly what the already-cited formula 
clearly states: “In the process of the constitution of the series of numbers, in 
the genesis of progression, the function of the subject, misrecognized, is 
operative.” More precisely, the function of the subject, which is inscribed in 
the place of lack that the zero as number marks as the place of its revocation, 
is alone capable of explicating what, in the series of numbers, functions as 
iteration, or repetition: as excluded, the subject (the “not identical to itself”) 
is included through the insistence of marks, incessantly to repeat the “step 
more” of zero approaching one (“the counting for one,” Miller notes). Then 
indefinitely, from n to n+1: “its exclusion [the subject in Lacan’s sense] from 
the field of number is assimilable to repetition.” 
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Other passages of Miller’s text are more equivocal, turning into an ana- 
logical indication. For example: “if the series of numbers, metonymy of the 
zero, begins with metaphor, if the zero member of the series is only standing- 
in-place suturing the absence (of the absolute zero) which moves beneath the 
chain according to the alternation of a repetition and an exclusion—then 
what is there to prevent us from recognizing in the restored relation of the 
zero to the series of numbers the most elementary relation of the subject to 
the signifying chain?” The word “recognizing” is compatible with the idea 
that the Fregean doctrine of number proposes a “matrix” (the title of 
another article by Miller on the same question) that is isomorphic (maximum 
case), or similar (minimum case), but in any case not identical to the relation 
of the subject to the signifying chain. The doctrine of Frege would be an 
analogue (analogon) pertinent to Lacanian logic, and one for which we have 
nothing to say since, in this case, Miller’s text would not be a text on number. 
It would not be on two counts: initially, because it relates not to number but 
rather Frege’s doctrine of number (without giving a position on the validity 
or consistency of that doctrine), and also because it proposes the series of 
number as a didactic vector for the logic of the signifier, and not as an 
effective example of the function of the subject’s implication in the series of 
number. 
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This critical avoidance supposes that two conditions are met: first, that there 
is, between the doctrine of the number and that of meaning, isomorphism or 
similarity, and not identity or exemplification; second, that Miller does not 
account for the validity of the Fregean doctrine of number. 
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On this last point, in my view (I mean, for one who Is concerned with the 
thought of number as such) all is suspended; Miller maintains this suspense 
from beginning to end. He’ll mention “Frege’s system” without deciding 
whether or not — in his view — it is the case that the theory of number is 
realized, a theory entirely defensible in its essence. It is striking that at no 
point in this very subtle and intricate exercise are the immanent difficulties of 
“Frege’s system” ever mentioned — particularly those that I have highlighted 
with regard to the zero, the impact of Russell’s paradox, Zermelo’s axiom 
and ultimately, the exchange between language and existence. It thus remains 
possible to believe that the isomorphism between signifier and number oper- 
ates between Lacan, on one hand, and, on the other hand, a version of Frege 
reduced to a singular theory, whose inconsistency has no impact with regard 
to the analogical objectives. 
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Evidently, it remains to be seen 1f this inconsistency isn’t, as a result, trans- 
ferred to the other pole of the analogy — thus to the logic of the signifier. 
The risk is not inconsequential if one imagines that the letter is placed, by 
Miller, in a fundamental position with regard to a very rushed logic, which 
the doctrine of Frege serves. “The first [the logic of the signifier] treats of the 
emergence of the second [logician’s logic], and should be conceived of as 
the logic of the origin of logic.” What happens if the process of organization 
is completed through the theme of the subject of a schema (Frege’s) struck 
with inconsistency? The problem is not my own. Under the conditions that I 
give, if the text is not regulated under number, we are free. 
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THIRD STAGE. There remains, however, an incontestable point of adher- 
ence on Miller’s part to a general representation of number, which is taken in 
some way as intuitive, and with which I cannot agree. It is the 1dea — central, 
since it 1s precisely there that the subject makes itself known as the cause of 
repetition — that number is maintained in a “functioning,” or in the “genesis 
of a progression.” This is the image of a number “constructed” iteratively, on 
the basis of this quilting point that is the mark zero, This dynamic theme that 
makes number visible as passage, self-production, is omnipresent in Miller’s 
text. The analysis centers precisely on the “passage” from zero to one, or on 
the “paradox of engenderment” of n+1 on the basis of n. 
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This image of number as iteration and passage cuts out in advance any 
methodical discussion about the essence of number. Even if we can only 
cover the numerical domain according to the laws of progression (parcourir), 
for which succession is the most common (but not the only, by far), why must 
it follow that these laws are constitute of the being of number? I can even see 
why we have to “pass” from one number to the next, or from a sequence of 
numbers to its limit, but it 1s at the very least imprudent to thereby conclude 
that number is defined or constituted by such passages. It might well be (and 
this is my thesis) that number does not pass, that it is immemorially deployed 
in a swarm coextensive to its being. And we will see, in the same way that we 
account, through difficult passages, for our journey only in its deployment, it 
is also likely that to this day we ignore, have no use for, or no passage onto, 
the considerable part of what our thought can conceive of existing numbers. 
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The “constructivist” thesis, that makes of iteration, of succession, of pass- 
age, the essence of number, comes to the conclusion that very few numbers 
exist, since “to exist” has no other possible sense than as the effective support 
of such a passage. Certainly, the intuitionists assume this impoverished per- 
spective. Even a demi-intuitionist like Borel thinks that the great majority. of 
whole numbers only “exist” as a fictional and inaccessible mass. It could even 
be that the Leibizian choice that Miller borrows from Frege is doubled by a 
latent intuitionist choice. 

If it is undoubtedly necessary to recognize that there is more than one 
common point between the logic of the signifier and intuitionist logic, this 
will only be because the second expressly invokes the subject (the “mathemat- 
ical subject”) in its machinery. But in my opinion, such a choice would be a 
supplementary reason for not entering into a doctrine of number whose 
entire effect is that the site of number, measured by the operatory intuition 
of a subject, is inexorably finite. For the domain-of number is instead an 
ontological prescription incommensurable with any subject, and immersed in 
the infinity of infinities. 

The problem thus becomes: how to think number by admitting, against 
Leibniz, that there are real indiscernibles; against the intuitionists, that 
number persists and does not pass; and against the foundational use of the 
subjective theme, that number exceeds all finitude? 
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CINEMA AND SUTURE 


Jean-Pierre Oudart 


Source: Screen 18(4) (Winter 1977/78): 35-47. 


I 


Bresson’s fundamental discovery, foreshadowed in Pickpocket and asserted 
in The Trial of Joan of Arc, was of a cinematic articulation irreducible to any 
other, which we shall call suture. 

Suture represents the closure of the cinematic énoncé in line with its rela- 
tionship with its subject (the filmic subject or rather the cinematic subject), 
which is recognised, and then put in its place as the spectator — thus 
distinguishing the suture from all other types of cinema, particularly the so- 
called ‘subjective’ cinema, where the suture did exist, but undefined theor- 
etically. At first film-makers had only experimented quite intuitively with the 
effects of the profound necessity of suture, but not with its causes which 
remained hidden given the subjective conception they had of the image and 
their confusion of the filmic subject with the filmed subject. Having deter- 
mined the filmic subject, Bresson, no less radically than Godard, has put 
the filmed subject back in its place as signifying object. However — and this 
distinguishes his work from the whole of modern cinema —- Bresson gives 
more than he took away; he puts the filmed subject within a structure and in 
a symbolic place which are those of cinema per se, no longer as a fictive 
subject located in an illusory existential relationship with its surroundings, 
but as the actor in a representation whose symbolic dimension Is revealed in 
the process of reading and viewing. 

Suture is best understood through a consideration of what is at stake in 
the process of ‘reading’ film. The properties of the image manifested there 
and revealed in particular by the ‘subjective’ cinema are currently being not 
so much challenged as repressed (with the result that they are then often ‘re- 
revealed’ in the research of young film-makers such as Pollet). These charac- 
teristics mean that the cinema itself engenders the cinematic, that the image 
of its own accord enters the order of the signifier, and that by and in this 
process of reading are determined the properties, the conditions and the 
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limits of its signifying power. Such a recognition should entail once more 
questioning the theoretical problems of the cinematic and of signification in 
the cinema. To understand this demands reading the image to its detriment, 
a reading with which the contemporary cinema has sometimes made us lose 
our familiarity, since its use of images without depth hides what the depth- 
of-field cinema revealed all the time: that every filmic field traced by the 
camera and all objects revealed through depth of field — even in a static shot 
— are echoed by another field, the fourth side, and an absence emanating 
from it. 

Quite simply then and prior almost to any semantic consideration, we are 
given access to the logic of the cinematic by means of this second reading 
which reveals the functioning of its images. Every filmic field is echoed by an 
absent field, the place of a character who is put there by the viewer’s imagin- 
ary, and which we shall call the Absent One. At a certain moment of the 
reading all the objects of the filmic field combine together to form the signi- 
fier of its absence. At this key-moment the image enters the order of the 
signifier, and the undefined strip of film the realm of the discontinuous, 
the ‘discrete’. It is essential to understand this, since up to now film-makers 
believed that, by resorting to cinematic units as discrete as possible, they 
would find their way back to the rules of linguistic discourse, whereas it is 
cinema itself, when designating itself as cinematography, which tends to con- 
stitute its own énoncé in ‘discrete’ units. 

In a second phase, the signifier of absence, like a frozen letter, is given as a 
signifying Sum, the whole of the image tending to form an autonomous unit 
of absolute signification: a fundamentally poor signification, like that of a 
discourse which is spelt out, more like a signifying diagram than actual 
speech. At this stage of the reading the signifier, abstracted from the filmic 
field, is not yet anchored to it. It has become a floating signifying Sum, 
certain of whose images (those whose symbolic character gives them a real 
semantic autonomy, as for instance in Lang) demonstrate the tendency 
to abstract themselves from the chain of the énoncé, or rather not to be 
integrated within it. 

It is therefore easy to see the difficulties of a cinematic discourse which, 
like that of most film-makers, is a simple articulation of successive shots. For, 
if two consecutive images do not tend towards articulation together, but 
instead function initially as autonomous cells (although, being victims of 
linguistic habits, we believe the opposite to be true), then their articulation 
can only be produced by an extra-cinematic element (ie a linguistic énoncé) 
or by the presence of common signifying elements in each image. In both 
cases, the formation of the syntagm demands a redundancy of the signified 
(which must not be confused with the duplication of the signifier without 
which, as we shall see later, the reading of film would be impossible); this 
inevitably entails a substantial loss of ‘information’ and a real fissure 
between the elements forming the chain of the discourse and those 
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unarticulated, excessive elements which end up forming a magma which 
paralyses the film by its inertia. In La Chinoise Godard poetically exasperates 
this fissure between what might be called the ‘thing’ of the image and its 
fragile and precious signs, between its reified discourse and the background 
of opaqueness against which it stands out and to which colour gives a quasi- 
pictorial density. 

The opposite of such a form of the cinematic is that which we encounter in 
The Trial of Joan of Arc, where the most important principle, made familiar 
by the ‘subjective’ cinema, is that the images are not first mutually articulated, 
but that the filmic field is articulated by the absent field, that is the imaginary 
field of the film. This then raises the problem of the suture, which (to avoid the 
ambiguity present in Bresson’s subsequent work) will be defined as follows: 
prior to any semantic ‘exchange’ between two images (Bresson asserts that 
images must only have an ‘exchange’ value), and within the framework of a 
cinematic énoncé constructed on a shot/reverse-shot principle, the appear- 
ance of a lack perceived as a Some One (the Absent One) 1s followed by its 
abolition by someone (or something) placed within the same field — every- 
thing happening within the same shot or rather within the filmic space 
defined by the same take. This is the fundamental fact from which effects 
derive. As a result the field of Absence becomes the field of the Imaginary of 
the filmic space, formed by the two fields, the absent one and the present 
one; the signifier is echoed in that field and retroactively anchors itself in the 
filmic field: the ‘exchange’ Bresson talks of takes place between these two 
fields, at which point the signified truly appears. Therefore the suture (the 
abolition of the Absent One and its resurrection in someone) has a dual 
effect. On the one hand it is essentially (retroactive) on the level of the signi- 
fied, since it presides over a semantic exchange between a present field and an 
imaginary field, representing the field now occupied by the former — within 
the more or less rigid framework of the shot/reverse-shot. On the other hand, 
it 1s anticipatory on the level of the signifier; for, just as the present filmic 
segment was constituted as a signifying unit by the Absent One, that some- 
thing or someone, replacing it, anticipates on the necessarily ‘discrete’ nature 
of the unit whose appearance it announces. 

In fact the fundamental cinematic figures of The Trial of Joan of Arc 
should not be called shot/reverse-shot because they no longer have anything 
in common with those of the ‘subjective’ cinema, which realised very quickly 
that it could only use them obliquely, lest they denounce its fiction. In fact 
one of the only true shot/reverse-shot series in the history of the cinema is 
the aberrant series in Kriemhild’s Revenge, where the protagonists seem 
unreal because of Lang’s categorical refusal to allow the camera to move 
from the position of their viewpoint. In The Trial of Joan of Arc the camera’s 
obliqueness, at last openly admitted and established as a system (if only 
Bresson’s curious idea of the unique point of view from which an object 
demands to be filmed, were simply about the need to search for the right 
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angle, the right margin of obliqueness for the camera) reveals by and for 
whom the operation of suture works: the filmic subject, the spectator, from a 
place which, although remaining empty when he vanishes into the filmic 
field, must nevertheless be kept for him throughout the film; otherwise the 
spectator may fail to fulfil the role of imaginary subject of the cinematic 
discourse, a role which is only possible from a locus displaced in relation to 
the field of the Imaginary and the place of the Absent One, since the spec- 
tator is not the Absent One. 

The spectator is doubly decentred in the cinema. First what is enunciated, 
initially, is not the viewer’s own discourse, nor anyone else’s: it is thus that he 
comes to posit the signifying object as the signifier of the absence of anyone. 
Secondly the unreal space of the enunciation leads to the necessary quasi- 
disappearance of the subject as it enters its own field and thus submerges, in 
a sort of hypnotic continuum in which all possibility of discourse is abol- 
ished, the relation of alternating eclipse which the subject has to its own 
discourse; and this relation then demands to be represented within the pro- 
cess of reading the film, which it duplicates. 

Nothing can be said about the relationship between the subject and the 
filmic field itself, since nothing is said in its process, although this syncopated 
Jouissance — nullifying any reading and cut off from what is excluded from 
the field by perception of the frame — can only be referred to in erotic terms 
(or at least has constantly inspired the cinema’s own erotic commentary on 
itself). Let us say that it is the phenomenal support which, given the materials 
at hand (ie, the cinema itself), helps the spectator organise the space and the 
progression of the representation of his relationship as subject with the chain 
of his discourse. 

The complex process of reading a film, which has always seemed to be a 
delayed and duplicated reading, is, primarily, only the process of the repre- 
sentation operating between the two fields which form the elementary cell of 
the Place of Cinema. This explains the use of theatrical metaphors about the 
cinema as well as the profound relationship linking the cinema to the theatre: 
the place of a metaphorical representation, at once spatial and dramatic, of 
the relations of the subject to the signifier. Thus what we are here calling the 
suture is primarily the representation of that which, under the same heading, 
is now used to designate ‘the relationship of the subject to the chain of its 
discourse’:' a representation sliding under the signifying Sum and burdened 
with a lack — the lack of someone — and with an Absent One which abolishes 
itself so that someone representing the next link in the chain (and anticipat- 
ing the next filmic segment) can come forth. Given that the key to the process 
of any cinematic reading is provided by the subject, which, however, does not 
know that its own function is at work and is being represented in the reading, 
then Bresson is probably the first film-maker, not so much to have put into 
practice, as to have posited the principle of the cinematic which prevents this 
function from operating out of time or in the void. The Trial of Joan of Arc 
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is the first film to subject its syntax to the cinema’s necessary representation 
of the subject’s relation to its discourse. 

However, it is unfortunate that Bresson has neglected his discovery, and 
hidden it from his own eyes, by his almost obsessive recourse, in Au hasard, 
Balthazar, to his favourite tricks like ‘showing the effect before the cause’. 
Such tricks are nearly always impoverishing except when used with deliberate 
terrorist intentions, as they are by Lang. (Indeed it is no accident that all 
great creators of the cinema have had some recourse to tricks of this kind. 
By systematically resorting to retroactive effects of signification, they were, 
unwittingly, experimenting with the play of the signifier.) Unfortunately this 
shows that Bresson increasingly sees the ‘exchange’ as operating between two 
images (hence the irritating abandon in Au hasard, Balthazar of all depth of 
field) whereas, as we have seen, that exchange, as the effect of the suture, 
takes place first and foremost between the filmic field and its echo, the 
imaginary field. More seriously, the signified in Au hasard, Balthazar — which 
appears only at the end of the representation — bears the cost, as it were, of a 
representation which cannot be resolved because suturing 1s rmpossible, the 
imaginary field always remaining one of absence, so that only the (dead) 
letter and the syntax of the meaning are perceived. 

The ideal chain of a sutured discourse would be one which is articulated 
into figures which it is no longer appropriate to call shot/reverse-shot, but 
which mark the need — so that the chain can function — for an articulation of 
the space such that the same portion of space be represented at least twice, in 
the filmic field and in the imaginary field — with all the variations of angle 
that the obliqueness of the camera with regard to the place of the subject 
allows. This ideal chain consists, as 1t progresses, of a duplicating representa- 
tion, which demands that each of the elements composing its space and 
presenting its actors be separated and duplicated, and twice read or evoked 
in a to-and-fro movement which would need describing more precisely. This 
is itself punctuated by the perception of the framing which plays an essential 
role, since any evocation of the imaginary field relies upon it: that is the filmic 
field and the fourth side; the field of Absence and the field of the Imaginary; 
the signifier of Absence and the signifying Sum; the Absent One and the 
character who replaces it... 

That the signified can truly appear only at the conclusion of that act — 
hence not produced by the Sum alone (paralysed so long as it is the signifier 
of the Absence that makes it an entity) but of the relation between the 
elements of the two fields made possible by 1ts disappearance — demonstrates 
the symbolic signification of this representation. For just as the ‘signified to the 
subject’ seems like ‘an effect of signification governed by the repetition of 
the signifier’, itself correlative with the disappearance of the subject and its 
passing as a lack, so the signified, in the cinema, only appears at the end of a 
play of eclipses, at the end of an oscillation of the signifier, alternately repre- 
senting the Absence and the artificial signifying Sum, whose subversive effect 
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on the spectator (which Lang mastered so well), correlative with the momen- 
tary disappearance of the Absent One, is then annulled when the Absent One 
is replaced by someone. 

Moreover it is easier to understand the role played by the Absent One in 
this process, since the structure of the subject is articulated in a ‘flickering 
in eclipses, like the movement which opens and closes the number, which 
delivers up the lack in the form of the 1 in order to abolish it in the successor’ 
— a comparison between the subject and zero, alternately a lack and a num- 
ber, ‘taking the suturing place of the Absence (of the absolute zero) which 
moves below the chain (of numbers) in an alternating movement of represen- 
tation and exclusion’. It designates globally the objects of the image as a 
signifier — thus requiring that the filmic continuum be divided into units as 
discrete as possible. But it also designates itself as a lack — that is, to return to 
Jacques-Alain Miller’s definition of the subject, as ‘the possibility of one 
signifier more’ announcing the next link in the chain, and anticipating the 
cutting up of the énoncé to follow — and finally vanishes when that link 
appears. Thus the Absent One, that frozen production of the spectator’s 
imaginary, is the direct demand of the signifier to be represented in an énoncé 
subjected to its order, and its eclipse ensures the suturing function of the 
subject of the discourse. 

We have here only given a rough sketch of the functioning of an ideal type 
of cinematic énoncé whose total originality lies in it being spoken from a 
Place which is also that of a representation of the relations of the subject- 
spectator to the chain of his discourse, carried out with the very elements of 
that énoncé, thus illuminating the fundamental ambiguity of the cinematic. 
This ambiguity stems from the capacity to produce this necessary representa- 
tion, only possible with its own elements and governing their ‘reading’; with- 
out it, ultimately, no reading is possible, and 1t becomes a duplicated speech, 
in which something is said to punctuate, articulate, and even eclipse what is 
said in the meantime, and in its process subjects it to its cinematic Place. 

Having cast light on the truly scenic play of the cinematic signifier it now 
remains to examine at greater length its effects of signification. 


Il 


In The General there is a scene, or rather a fragment of a scene inscribed 
within a single shot, which reveals the characteristics of the image as in slow 
motion; this is when the two armies meet on the banks of the river near the 
burnt bridge. A group of soldiers crosses the river, framed by the camera in 
high-angle long shot (but in fact, at this stage, the spectator does not yet 
perceive either the framing, or the distance, or the camera’s position; the 
image is still for the spectator only a moving and animated photograph). 
Suddenly the enemy soldiers rise in the frame at the bottom of the image, 
inordinately larger than the others. The spectator takes a moment to realise, 
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like the Poe character who sees a butterfly as large as a ship, that the soldiers 
have occupied a rise above the river, which was hidden by the position of the 
camera. Then the spectator experiences with vertiginous delight the unreal 
space separating the two groups; he himself is fluid, elastic, and expanding: 
he is at the cinema. A moment later, he retreats; he has discovered the fram- 
ing. Suddenly, he senses the space he cannot see, hidden by the camera, 
and wonders, in retrospect, why such a framing was used. That question, 
although unanswered, will radically transform the spectator’s mode of par- 
ticipation: this unreal space which a moment ago was the field of his jouis- 
sance has become the distance separating the camera from the protagonists 
who are no longer present, who no longer have the innocent ‘being-there- 
ness’ of a moment ago, but instead have a ‘being-there-for-ness’. Why? In 
order to represent an Absent One, and to signify the absence of the character 
which the spectator’s imagination puts in place of the camera. At the same 
time, or rather in the meantime, the filmic field, dilated by the spectator’s 
reverie, has been tightened up. Its objects (the two armies, the slope, and the 
river) now form a signifying Sum, closed upon itself like the indivisible signi- 
fication of a kind of absolute event. Yet the haunting presence of the other 
field and of the Absent One remains. 


1. This metamorphosis of the image will now be described more systematic- 
ally. In the previous example mention was made of a stage, which can be 
ignored from now on, in which the image was not perceived as a filmic field, 
but more like an animated photograph. This stage, prior to cinema, reveals 
nothing of its nature, but does demonstrate how, ultimately, it is only the 
filmic space, only the depth of its field, that are echoed by the other field, 
the side of the camera. It is within the trajectory of this reciprocal echo that 
the transition from the cinema to the cinematic, and vice-versa, takes place. In 
a hypothetical and purely mythical period, when the cinema alone reigned, 
enjoyed by the spectator in a dyadic relationship, space was still a pure 
expanse of jouissance, and the spectator was offered objects literally without 
anything coming between them as a screen and thus prohibiting the capture 
of the objects. Suddenly however, prohibition is there in the guise of the 
screen; its presence first puts an end to the spectator’s fascination, to his 
capture by the unreal. Its perception represents the threshold at which the 
image is abolished and denounced as unreal, before then being reborn, meta- 
morphosised by the perception of its boundaries. (It is of course a simplifica- 
tion to say that the spectator perceives an image, framed and delimited, since 
he does not perceive simultaneously the framing, the space, and the filmed 
object. Perception of the framing always eclipses vision of the object at the 
same time as it puts an end to the spectator’s jouissance in the space.) 
Instead, a vacillating image re-appears, its elements (framing, space, and 
object) mutually eclipsing one another in a chaos out of which rise the fourth 
side and the phantom which the spectator’s imagination casts in its place: the 
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Absent One. The revelation of this absence is the key moment in the fate of 
the image, since it introduces the image into the order of the signifier, and the 
cinema into the order of discourse. In this metamorphosis, the filmic field, an 
expanse of jouissance, becomes the space separating the camera from the 
filmed objects — a space echoed by the imaginary space of the fourth side — 
and, similarly, the objects of the image become the representation of the 
Absent One, the signifier of its absence. What then remains of the undefined 
body of the image is literally only a signifier of insignificance. Yet out of this 
reduction the image is reborn as a signifying Sum, the uniting of its semantic 
traits which are in a way summoned to signify something together, a signify- 
ing Sum always echoed by a lack (absence) which threatens to annul it by 
reducing it to being nothing but its signifier. 


2. From these stages — which we have described only sketchily, without giv- 
ing more than an approximate account of the logic of their process — can be 
deduced the tragic and unstable nature of the image, a totality synchronically 
elusive, made of structurally opposite and mutually eclipsing elements. The 
cinema is characterised by an antinomy of reading and jouissance, because 
the space in fact always abolishes the object, and the depth of field makes the 
bodies inscribed within it vanish (in Preminger and Mizoguchi); but this is 
only possible with an eclipse of significance’ (and vice-versa) which enables 
the spectator, in his daydreaming, to capture the expressive traits of the 
image, the unexpected movement of a body or of the camera, and the sudden 
dilation of space. ... Through the oscillation of the filmic space, alternately 
field and sign, the image enters the order of the signifier, but only at the cost 
of its own reduction. The object is also in oscillation, being in fact the most 
volatile element of the image: it is always under threat of dissolution in the 
space, a shadow of itself at the moment at which the image is literally being 
reduced, and hidden behind its signification during the image’s rebirth as 
signifying Sum. The oscillation of the signifier itself, alternately sign and 
letter frozen in its literalness only to evoke the absence of anyone, makes the 
cinema a unique form of speech, one which speaks itself, and sometimes 
speaks only of itself, whose fate rests with the Absent One; for the Absent 
One, whose nature is to vanish upon being named, disappears when some- 
one, or indeed something, is introduced into its field. 

This introduction alone fills the gap, erases the absence of the empty field, 
and sutures the cinematic discourse by enveloping it in a new diinension, the 
Imaginary: the fourth side, a pure field of absence, becomes the imaginary 
field of the film and the field of its imaginary. The cinema which seemingly 
is without horizon, does in fact possess one, an imaginary horizon, on the 
other side. Thus the ambiguity of the field, at once present and absent, unreal 
and imaginary, can be called cinematic since it is through this duality that the 
cinema engenders itself. The suturing effect of any presence in the imaginary 
field shows how, in the cinema, the space and the signifier join their effects 
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even while vanishing; indeed, as in The Trial of Joan of Arc, only the articula- 
tion of space supports the semantic exchange between shots, and only the 
relationship between the objects of the image and an imaginary field where 
those objects are echoed by other objects, prevents the fixing of the signify- 
ing Sum, the freezing of meaning which threatens the speech of the film with 
having to manifest itself for ever — and this at a time when the spectator has 
been subverted by it — outside the filmic field producing the Sum, and before 
it is reflected in the imaginary field and meets its own echo. 

To make a film always means outlining a field which revokes another 
field, in which a finger rises to designate — by hiding them — its objects as the 
signifier of its insignificance, before having them reappear — and die — as a 
signifying Sum. This signifying Sum, echoed by the absence producing it, 
does not suggest a plenitude of meaning — which the camera cannot attain 
immediately, since it is burdened with a lack which must always be satisfied. 
Instead it represents a particular effect of the cinematic signifier — a real 
terrorism of the sign — which corresponds to the moment, opposed to the 
moment of literal reduction, when signification actually penetrates the spec- 
tator as a sovereign speech, solitary and without echo. Therefore, the fate 
of cinematic speech, abstracted from the objects conveying it, is to manifest 
itself alternately as a frozen letter, which signifies an absence during its 
advent, and as a terroristic and subversive speech. Between these two extreme 
phases, cinematic speech encounters an echo in the field of the imaginary 
which enables it to anchor itself in the field it comes from. But if the imagin- 
ary field remains the field of absence, its only echo is its futility and the 
anchoring cannot take place; the objects no longer carry it, the speech floats, 
spelt out, and it breaks as a result of being unsupported by the imaginary. 


3. Up to now (except among a handful of great film-makers who understand 
that the absent field is as important as the present field and that the fate of 
the signifier is governed by their mutual articulation) the problem of the 
cinematic has only been raised by modern film-makers. In rejecting a space 
which today 1s still largely only one of fiction, they have put cinematic lan- 
guage under exemplary pressure, but at the risk of leading it to the threshold 
of reification. Surprisingly, in the light of The Trial of Joan of Arc, a similar 
reification affects Au hasard, Balthazar, a film whose failure, in our opinion, 
symbolises that of any cinema which refuses to come to terms with the dual- 
ity of its space and to articulate it into cinematic fields. This makes Bresson 
without doubt the most ambiguous figure in modern cinema. In Au hasard, 
Balthazar, a strictly linear film, in which the camera only functions as a 
finger pointing out the signifying objects, whether those which it follows or 
those which it finds in its path, Bresson seems to have wanted to question all 
his syntactic procedures and, at the same time, as it were, suture through 
movement the discourse, which as a result is inevitably strewn with 
blanks and gaps. The camera movements themselves prevent the spectator’s 
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imaginary from functioning and from suturing the discourse, through the 
absence they continually produce, an absence which is only filled in rare 
scenes recalling The Trial of Joan of Arc, such as the meeting between 
Gérard and Marie; as a result the discourse endlessly signifies itself as a dead 
letter, and its syntax emerges at every instant as the only signified of the film. 
There is a continually noticeable decomposition of syntagms, for instance, in 
the scene in which Gérard and his acolyte load the donkey at the end of 
the film: after they have loaded ‘the perfume, the stockings, and the gold’, the 
camera halts on a sordid mess just as the characters leave the frame; 
the intention of meaning designates itself. . . . 

Nevertheless, The Trial of Joan of Arc remains the model of the cinematic 
which takes on the specifically tragic nature of its language, even accentuates 
it, and allows the suture of a deliberately syncopated discourse. To begin 
with, Bresson very consciously worked on the times of the image, sometimes 
in order to create — as did Lang — a fantastique of the sign (shots of the 
registrar’s hands and of the priest who makes a sign to Joan, so brief that 
ultimately they can only be perceived as insignificant signifiers, illegible mess- 
ages), and sometimes in order to preserve the signs of the alteration they 
undergo during the literal reduction of the image: in the confrontations 
between Joan and her judge, the slight time lapse separating the moment of 
succession of the shots from the appearance — otherwise imperceptible with- 
out that delay — on Joan’s face of the effects of the judge’s words, the tighten- 
ing of the throat, the movement of the lips, like the results of an invisible 
whip lash. After the syncopé produced by the change of shot, after the eras- 
ing of the absence by the presence of the other character on the other side of 
the camera, and the reconstruction as a cinematic field, through camera pos- 
ition, of the scene of the confrontation between the characters, this moment 
allows the sign to burst at its point of greatest efficiency, following the oper- 
ation of the suture. 

With infinite subtlety, Bresson has outlined and almost reinvented cine- 
matic fields. Dispelling the illusions and ambiguities of a ‘subjective’ cinema, 
he has wilfully accentuated the divergence between the camera’s position 
and that of the character placed on the same side, thereby introducing infin- 
ite modulations of shooting angles: the characters may either be almost face- 
on (the judge) or in three-quarter view (Joan). The variation of this angle of 
attack, which results in the executioner seeming strangely more vulnerable 
than his victim, would, if necessary, prove the importance of the field out- 
lined by the camera, whose obliqueness indicates the spectator’s own pos- 
ition. That the only possible position for the camera should be that oblique 
angle, shows that the spectator does not identify with any other character in 
the invisible field of the film, but occupies a position out of alignment both 
with the character and with the position of the Absent One which is only 
present in the imaginary when the character, who takes its place, is not 
there itself. 
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4. Thus the Absent One, this frozen production of the spectator’s imaginary, 
manifests itself between two moments: one, when the cinema’s speech is 
abolished in the spectator’s cosmomorphic jouissance, and the other, when 
that speech traverses the spectator. In between these two moments the spec- 
tator recuperates his difference, an operation by which he is himself placed 
outside the frame, by positioning the Absent One as the subject of a vision 
which is not his own, and the image as the signifier of absence. Only during 
the intervals of such borderline moments is the spectator’s imaginary able 
to function freely, and hence to occupy the place — evidenced by its spatial 
obliqueness — of a vanishing subject, decentred from a discourse which is 
closing itself, and suturing itself in it, and which the subject can only assume 
in the Imaginary, that is at once during the interval when he disappears as 
subject, and when he recuperates his difference, and from a place which is 
neither the place where the character is positioned by the spectator’s imagin- 
ation — a character who is no more the spectator than he is the subject of the 
image as fictive image — (hence the unease produced by a shot/reverse-shot 
such as in Kriemhild’s Revenge, and nearly all Lang’s shots, where the camera 
often actually occupies the place of the character in that position); nor is it 
an arbitrary position forcing the spectator to posit perpetually the Absent 
One as the fictitious subject of a vision which is not his own and on which his 
imagination would stop short. 

In a cinema free of subjective illusion, one can imagine what scope there 
would be, once again, for a linking of shots by the look determined by the 
unique angle which would allow the suture to take place — a suture which 
alone would allow one to reach, beyond fiction, the point dreamed of by 
Bresson where each image would only have an ‘exchange’ value. The field of 
such a cinematic, not yet born, would be less the space of an event than the 
field of emergence of the symbolic; its symbol could be the admirable shot/ 
reverse-shot in La Chasse au lion a l’arc within which Rouch frames the dying 
lioness and the group of hunters praying before her. In The Trial of Joan of 
Arc Bresson only allows himself to show the signs of communication, unlike 
Flaherty who complacently purported to recreate the event of communi- 
cation itself. Bresson does so within a cinematic field which, because he 
does not attempt to produce the illusion of its immediacy, gives back to the 
cinema a symbolic dimension, revealed in the very process of reading. 


5. After experimenting with its characteristics, naively at first, then more and 
more deliberately (as with Lang and Hitchcock), the cinema today speaks of 
nothing else. Yet now that these properties are recognised, we look to that 
speech to recreate not an object but a site, a cinematic field which will be no 
longer the privileged means of embodying a fiction, but that for cinema’s 
speech to unfold itself according to its properties, since it is through space 
that the cinema is born into the order of discourse, and it is from the place 
whose absence it evokes that it is designated as a speech and that its 
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imaginary is displayed. It would be absurdly academic, however, to deduce 
from ‘how to articulate that speech’ only a more efficient way of distributing 
the cinema’s signifier, and simply to expose a misunderstanding of its charac- 
teristics, as with Au hasard, Balthazar. For it is nevertheless essential to rec- 
ognise that, in articulating the conditions and the limits of its signifying 
power, the cinema is also speaking of eroticism. 

That in Bresson’s masterpiece, which is about communication, and even 
more about eroticism (around which its tragedy explodes), he could only talk 
about it by creating a cinematic field which, at the same time, is the space of 
his own discourse recreated, and the field of speech of the cinematic, indi- 
cates clearly enough the symbolic specificity of even the most simple cine- 
matic space, reduced to its minimal unit — an absence and a presence; that 1s, 
the staging of a ‘passion’ of signifiers, a mise-en-scéne of bodies and of the 
spectator himself who is privileged to represent the passion operating in 
communication, and in eroticism especially. For too long eroticism in the 
cinema has only been exploited or located on the filmic level; people talked 
about the eroticism of a camera-movement as improperly as they did about 
the camera-eye and possession of the world by the film-maker, etc. A sub- 
stantial shift in point of view has in fact taken place; today the phenomenon 
of quasi-vision, peculiar to the cinema, only appears as the condition of an 
eroticism recognisable in the articulation of the filmic and the cinematic, and 
affecting the signifiers and the figures conveying them, thereby demonstrat- 
ing that the very nature of the cinematic discourse is in question. The dis- 
covery that the cinema, in speaking itself, speaks of eroticism, and is the 
privileged space where eroticism can always be signified, should probably be 
credited to Lang; and although all the consequences are far from being 
drawn yet, this discovery engages the whole cinema. 


POSTSCRIPT The following remarks sum up and attenuate somewhat the 
extremism of the article. 

1. In the very process which is at the same time jouissance and ‘reading’ of 
the film — a ‘reading’ which in turn is signified and annulled, and by which 
the spectator is subverted — something is said which can only be discussed in 
erotic terms, and which is itself given as the closest representation of the 
actual process of eroticism. 

2. Subjection of what is said in the meantime in the film is unavoidable for 
two reasons and in two ways: first the fate of the cinematic signifier is given 
by the articulations of the process; second, and more importantly, the pro- 
cess itself and all that is said in it, which takes place in a cinematic space 
making the film a symbolic space, always designates the seal of the symbolic, 
modified by its echo and modelled by its grid. 

3. Thus, to say that the cinema, in speaking itself, in its place and from 
its specific place, speaks of eroticism, leads to questioning its symbols and 
figures, beyond eroticism. Indeed beyond that eroticism, the essentially 
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figurative reality of the cinema is revealed in such films as The Tiger of 
Bengal, The Trial of Joan of Arc, or The Immortal Story. 


Notes 


1 This phrase and all subsequent phrases given in quotation marks are quotations or 
paraphrases from J-A Miller’s paper, given in translation on pp 24-34 above. 
[Translator] 

2 ‘Significance’ is a term used by Barthes and Kristeva to describe the work or process 
of the signifier as production for the subject — as opposed to ‘signification’, which is 
concerned with the place of signifieds as product within a system. For a fuller 
definition see the introduction to R Barthes. Image-Music-Text, London, Fontana 
1977, and J Kristeva, ‘Signifying Practice and Mode of Production’, Edinburgh ’76 
Magazine. [Translator] 
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NOTES ON SUTURE 


Stephen Heath 


Source: Screen 18(4) (Winter 1977/78). 48-76. 


The article by Jacques-Alain Miller given in translation here introduced the 
concept of suture within the field of psychoanalysis; the article by Jean- 
Pierre Oudart, drawing on Miller, reproduced the concept for film theory 
where it has now achieved a certain currency — in both French and Anglo- 
American writing. The following notes attempt to provide a context for 
understanding suture, to indicate something of the terms of its original 
psychoanalytic elaboration and of its subsequent utilisation to specify the 
functioning of cinematic discourse. 


I 


Published in the first issue of Cahiers pour l’analyse in 1966, Miller’s article is 
based on a paper delivered the previous year to Lacan’s seminar at the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure.’ Its concern is to propose suture as a necessary concept 
in the development of a ‘logic of the signifier’, a concept that Miller sees as 
being at every moment present in Lacan’s work though never there named as 
such (a point to be qualified below). The article should thus be read as a 
contribution to Lacanian theory and is, in fact; a commentary on the 
account of the causation of the subject offered by Lacan in his seminar in 
1964 (to which Miller is making direct reference throughout the final section 
on the relation of subject and signifier), generally available today in two 
versions: the transcript of the seminar itself and the paper ‘Position de 
l’inconscient’ written up in the same year (SX/, 185-208; E, 829-850).’ 
To understand Miller’s introduction of suture, therefore, is inevitably to turn 
back to the psychoanalytic theory of the subject as set out by Lacan. 

The impetus of that theory is, of course, the experience of the uncon- 
scious. How then does psychoanalysis conceive of the position of the 
unconscious (to adopt the title of the paper by Lacan just mentioned)? “The 
unconscious is a concept forged on the trace of what operates to constitute 
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the subject; the unconscious is not a case defining in psychical reality the 
circle of that which does not possess the attribute (or the virtue) of con- 
sciousness’ (£, 830). The unconscious is in no way ‘first’, ‘in the beginning’, 
or whatever; it does not constitute the subject, is not a simple division from 
consciousness; on the contrary, it is a concept forged on the trace of what 
operates to constitute the subject. The operation here is that of the order of 
the symbolic, language as ‘cause of the subject’ (E, 830), and the place of the 
symbolic, the locus of its operation, is the place of the Other. Hence there 
are two ‘domains’: the subject and the Other, with the unconscious “between 
them their active break’ (£, 839). Rather than a topic (leading so often in 
Freud to difficulties of fixed spatialisation, of rigid spatial imagery; as, for 
instance, the visualisation of the unconscious as a dark chamber before the 
room of the preconscious beyond which lies conscious awareness), descrip- 
tion of the psychical apparatus demands, exactly, a logic, a logic of the signi- 
fier capable of following out the endless movement of the constitution of 
the subject, or, as later developed by Lacan, a topology, able to hold to the 
mobile surface of the subject’s articulation. 

As active break, the unconscious is finally not so much a position as an 
edge, the junction of division between subject and Other, a process intermin- 
ably closing. In this connection, Lacan has a passage which, while pointing 
explicitly to a topology, nevertheless involves stresses and terms that are 
important for Miller: 

tf 
‘The place in question [the place from which it — ¢a, Es — speaks] is 
the entrance to the cave in regard to which Plato, as we know, guides 
us towards the exit, while one imagines seeing the psychoanalyst 
enter there. But things are less easy, because it is an entrance at which 
one only ever arrives at closing time (so this place will never be much 
good for tourists) and because the sole way to have it open a little 
is to call from within. All of which is not insoluble, if the “open, 
sesame!” of the unconscious is its having effect of speech, its being 
structure of language, but demands of the analyst that he or she 
come back on the mode of its closure. Gaping, flickering, an alter- 
nating suction .. . that is what we have to give account of, which is 
what we have undertaken by founding it in a topology. The structure 
of that which closes is inscribed in a geometry wherein space 1s 
reduced to a combining: strictly, it is what 1s called an edge’ (E, 838). 


The ‘open, sesame!’ of the unconscious is 1ts being structure of language, 
effect of speech or discourse. From this recognition emerge the two repeated 
emphases in Lacan’s elaboration of the idea of the unconscious as a con- 
cept forged on the trace of what operates to constitute the subject: the 
unconscious is the discourse of the Other; the unconscious is structured as a 
language. The Other is the domain of the symbolic as ‘locus of the signifying 
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cause of the subject’ (EZ, 841), distribution-circulation of signifiers within 
which the subject is produced — ‘the locus from which the question of its 
existence may be posed it’ (£, 549). Thus, crucially, the Other in Lacan is the 
radical thesis with respect to language of the ‘primacy’ and ‘materiality’ of 
the signifier: ‘language imposes being’ (SXX, 44).° Far from the necessity that 
being be for me to speak of it, I must first of all speak for the problem of 
being to arise, the problem, for instance, of whether or not anything exists 
which corresponds to or satisfies what I am saying (hence in Miller the sup- 
porting of truth from the relations of subject and signifying chain). I must 
first of all speak, and first of all be spoken, be bespoken: produced from and 
for the Other, the order of discourse that I maintain (J as the very index of 
suture). Outside and given in the symbolic, a kind of turning point, the 
subject is a category of division, of lack (the lack in being that is the subject’s 
place and experience in language — ‘the drama of the subject in language is 
the experience of this manque-a-étre’ E, 655 — and the structure of its desire, 
its want — ‘the desire of man is the desire of the Other’ FE, 268): between 
subject and Other, the unconscious is the breaking edge, a constant flickering 
of the subject, flickering in eclipses (to take up a term from Miller.) The 
unconscious is nowhere present, is only in the (relations) of the symbolic and 
the individual effected as subject in those relations, their structuring of desire 
— the unconscious exactly as discourse of the Other. 

The subject is thus nothing other than that which ‘slides in a chain of 
signifiers’ (SXX, 48), its cause is the effect of language: ‘by this effect, it is not 
cause of itself, carries in it the worm of the cause of its splitting’ (£, 835). 
The unconscious is the fact of the constitution-division of the subject in 
language: an emphasis which can even lead Lacan to propose replacing the 
notion of the unconscious with that of the subject in language ‘it is a vicious 
circle to say that we are speaking beings; we are “speakings”, a word that can 
be advantageously substituted for the unconscious’. Veritable treasure of 
signifies, the unconscious is structured as a language; psychoanalysis, the 
‘talking-cure’, developing precisely as an acute attention to the movement of 
the subject in the signifying chain. 

It can be objected here that the idea of psychoanalysis as talking-cure in 
no way implies a ‘linguistic version’ of the unconscious and that Lacan is far 
from the substance of Freud’s own account in this respect, Freud insisting, 
for example, that the unconscious knows only ‘thing-presentations’, not 
‘word-presentations’ which are the province of the preconscious-conscious.”” 
Such an objection, however, 1s raised from a fixed and secondary conception 
of language (the conception of linguistics itself). To say that the unconscious 
is structured as a language is not, for Lacan, to say that it is simply ‘lin- 
guistic’: the rhetoric of unconscious operations, the primary processes and 
their effects of meaning, requires an idea of linguistic activity vastly more 
complex and extensive than that involved in the language-object-of-study 
defined by linguistics (where is the linguistics that deals with the question of 
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the construction of the subject?).° Radically in excess of the linguistic think- 
ing of its time, Freud’s work is nevertheless bound by the terms of that 
thinking and thus often issues in formulations which repeat a limited objec- 
tification of language. Lacan’s own emphasis, moreover, is still today given as 
a displacement of linguistics (not as its assumption): Saussure and Jakobson 
are used, are important, but shifted critically, recast by the psychoanalytic 
insertion of that question of the subject. Most recently, indeed, Lacan has 
employed the term ‘lalangue’ specifically to indicate shift and recasting, over 
and against the distinction /angue/parole (and its variants) with which lin- 
guistics works at the expense of an understanding of the subject in language. 
Where /angue is a formal system to be described and parole its use by 
communicating agents, /alangue is a ‘inconsistent multiplicity’, neither system 
nor use but production, area of the problematic of subject and truth opened 
by psychoanalysis: ‘The unconscious is a knowledge, a know-how with 
lalangue. And what is known-how-to-do with /alangue far exceeds what can 
be accounted for under the heading of language. Lalangue affects us first by 
everything it contains as effects that are affects. If we can say that the 
unconscious is structured as a language, it is in that the effects of lalangue, 
already there as knowledge, go well beyond everything the being who speaks 
is capable of stating’ (SXX, 127). 


‘Everything arises from the structure of the signifier’ (SX7, 188). Given the 
preceding remarks, let us now come to the actual terms of Lacan’s account 
of the causation of the subject in two fundamental operations which stand in 
a circular though not reciprocal relation (to quote Miller quoting Lacan: cf 
SXT, 188 and E, 840). 

The first of these operations 1s referred to by Lacan as alienation; the 
originating division of the subject with itself by virtue of its appearance in 
the play of signifiers: 


‘The signifier occurring in the place of the Other not yet grasped has 
the subject emerge there from the being as yet without speech, but at 
the price of fixing it. What there was there ready to speak — in the two 
senses the French imperfect gives to il y avait: putting it in the 
moment before (it was there and is there no longer) but also in the 
moment after (a little more and it was there from having been able to 
be there) — what there was there disappears from being now only a 
signifier’ (E, 840-1). 


This alienation is not the fact of the Other (there is no notion of ‘enmity’, 
‘inauthenticity’, or whatever) but the fact of the subject. As effect and not 
source, the subject is subject by division, division in the symbolic, is cut out 
by the signifier, represented and excluded, becoming some one by its constitu- 
tion as /ess-than-one — ‘the subject is first constituted as minus one’.’ Since 
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the system of signifiers is by definition complete, the subject can only be 
entered there as this structure of lack-in-being: ‘a trait which is traced from 
its circle without being able to be counted there; symbolisable by the inher- 
ency of a (-1) in the set of signifiers’ (E, 819). What makes the symbolic force 
of castration is then, as it were, its revelation of lack, its summary metaphor 
of the division of the subject: ‘the phallus functions as signifier of the lack in 
being that its relation to the signifier determines in the subject’ (£, 710); 
‘the phallus. . . is the signifier of the very loss that the subject suffers from the 
fragmentation of the signifier’ (EZ, 715). 

Lacan provides this definition of the alienation of the subject with little 
illustrations-cum-demonstrations. Consider, for instance, the conjunction or. 
It is possible to distinguish an exhaustive or (‘I'll go to Glasgow or Edin- 
burgh’: the choice is absolute, to go to the one is to not go to the other), an 
equivalent or (‘I'll do it one way or another’: which way is unimportant, all 
ways are as equal in the interests of doing it ‘somehow’) and, less commonly 
perceived, an or which Lacan likens to the Latin vel: “Your money or your 
life!’ - choose money and you lose life and money: choose life and you lose 
the money, your life is reduced thereby, and anyway death will still be your 
lot. Lacan characterises this as the ‘alienating vel’ and moves it across into 
his account of the operation of the subject in language: ‘the vel which con- 
demns the subject to appear only in this division — if on one side the subject 
appears as sense, produced by the signifier, on the other it appears as aphan- 
isis’ (SXT, 191; aphanisis is a word borrowed from Ernest Jones to refer to the 
constant eclipsing, the fading of the subject). At which point set theory is 
called upon to add clarification, Lacan giving a Venn diagram for the union 
and intersection of classes: ‘Let us illustrate the vel by what concerns us: 


the being of the subject, the subject which is there under sense. If we 
choose the being, the subject disappears, escapes us, falls into non- 
sense; if we choose the sense, then sense is only left curtailed of the 
part of non-sense which is, strictly speaking, what constitutes, in the 
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realisation of the subject, the unconscious. In other words, it is in 
the nature of this sense such as it emerges in the field of the Other to 
be in a large part of its field eclipsed by the disappearance of being 
induced by the very function of the signifier’ (SX/, 192). 


In other words again, forged on the trace of what operates to constitute the 
subject, the unconscious between subject and Other is the action of division: 
‘so if I talk of the unconscious as of that which opens and closes, this is because 
its essence is to mark that time by which, born with the signifier, the subject is 
born divided; the subject is that occurrence which just before, as subject, was 
nothing, but which, scarcely has it appeared, sets as signifier’ (SX7, 181). 

The second fundamental operation in the causation of the subject is de- 
scribed as that of separation, a term stretched on the racks of equivocation and 
etymology to mean not simply ‘separation’ but also ‘to put on’, ‘to parry’, and 
‘to engender’ — how does the subject procure itself in the signifier? Separation is 
the moment of the shift in what Miller will call ‘the time of the engendering’. 

Effect of the signifier under which it slides, the subject comes back on — 
‘attacks’ — the intervals of the signifying chain, takes up the desire of the 
Other: what does it want in what it says? 


‘It is in the interval between the signifiers of its alienating articula- 
tion that lies the desire offered for the subject to grasp in the experi- 
ence of the discourse of the Other, of the first Other with which it 
has to deal, let us say, for illustration, here the mother. It is insofar as 
its desire goes beyond or stays this side of what she says, what she 
intimates, what she brings out as meaning, insofar as her desire is 
unknown, in this lack or want, that 1s constituted the subyect’s desire. 
The subject — by a process not without its trickery, not without pre- 
senting that basic torsion thanks to which what the subject finds 
is not what inspired its movement of finding — thus returns to the 
starting point, which is that of its lack as such, the lack of its 
aphanisis’ (SXI, 199). 


The separation of the subject 1s thus its passage in this metonymy of desire, 
its self-procuration from and for the Other in a kind of interminable rerun of 
the signifiers in which it is originally divided and to which it is thereby sub- 
ordinated for a second time; the subject now taking place in relation to the 
Other, to what it finds wanting in the discourse of the Other, separating, 
responding, parrying, putting on images, caught in a specific problematic of 
representation (‘a signifier represents a subject for another signifier’ E, 840) 
and fantasy (the postponement of the truth of division, of aphanisis): 


‘this second subordination does not simply loop round to complete 
the effect of the first by projecting the topology of the subject in the 
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instant of fantasy; it seals it, refusing to the subject of desire that it 
know itself effect of speech, what it is to be nothing other than the 
desire of the Other (E, 835-6). 


In the separation of the subject, its passage, is given the encroachment of the 
unconscious, the permanent action of the edge: one lack covers another 
(the originating division of the subject in the signifier run over by the divi- 
sions — the gaps, the desire — to which the subject replies in the signifier), 
which indeed is the whole expense of the subject, thenceforth held in the 
ceaselessly displacing join of symbolic and imaginary, the very drama: 


‘The drama of the subject in language is the experience of its lack-in- 
being .. . It is because it parries this moment of lack that an image 
comes to the position of bearing all the cost of desire: projection, 
function of the imaginary. As against which, there is an index at 
the core of being, designating its breach: introjection, relation to the 
symbolic’ (E, 655). 


It is to this account of the causation of the subject that Miller’s introduction 
of the concept of suture is proposed as a contribution. Via the reference to 
Frege and number theory (indications for which reference are to be found in 
Lacan; see, for example, SXJ, 205), to the double movement of the zero lack 
and the zero number, Miller’s purpose is precisely to describe the relation of 
subject and signifier, the metaphor/metonymy of the subject in the signifying 
chain: 


‘If the series of numbers, metonymy of the zero, begins with its 
metaphor, if the o member of the series as number is only the 
standing-in-place suturing the absence (of the absolute zero) which is 
carried on under the chain according to the alternating movement of 
a representation and an exclusion, then what is there to stop us from 
seeing in the restored relation of the zero to the succession of num- 
bers the most elementary articulation of the.subject’s relation to the 
signifying chain?’ 


The specific concern of the article is thus the symbolic and its operation; 
hence, indicatively, the recourse to mathematical logic and the insistence on 
the general extension of the suturing function: ‘Suture names the relation of 
the subject to the chain of its discourse: we shall see that it figures there 
as the element which is lacking, in the form of a stand-in. For, while there 
lacking, it is not purely and simply absent. Suture, by extension — the general 
relation of lack to the structure of which it is an element, inasmuch as it 
implies position of a taking-the-place-of.’ The logic of the signifier within 
which suture is to exist as a concept is a ‘general logic’, the formal disposition 
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of all fields of knowledge. To instance suture, Miller points at once, as 
though to its immediate index, to the ‘I’ of an utterance: the utterance states 
a place of the subject at the same moment that it splits from that place by the 
very fact of the place of the utterance itself, the place from which the state- 
ment is made; the subject of the enounced and the subject of the enunciation 
never fully come together, are always in the distances of the symbolic, the 
subject not one in its representation in language. In the light of which 
instance, however, it can be seen that the appeal to logic, to the idea of a 
logic, is simultaneously the emergence of a question that disrupts any notion 
of a closed formal system (so that extension and generality are themselves 
the terms of the insertion of that question into all fields); much in the way 
Lacan himself, in a rarely mentioned essay on ‘Le temps logique’ (£, 197— 
213), opens up in logic the time of the enunciation, inserts a reflection on the 
‘I’. The dimension of truth to which Miller adapts the concept of suture is 
the dimension not of logic in its classic accounts but, exactly, of the logic of 
the signifier, that is, of psychoanalysis. When Lacan talks of ‘the division of 
the subject between truth and knowledge’ (E, 864), the truth is that of psy- 
choanalysis as attention to the drama of the subject, is that of the knowledge 
made possible by such an attention, radically other to the knowledge of the 
subject’s self-possession as ‘I’ (‘we cannot ask it of the subject as I’ E, 819). 
Thus it is not surprising that, in reaction to Miller’s paper, the psychoanalyst 
Leclaire should be found eager to insist that the analyst be recognised as, by 
definition, the person who ‘does not suture’.® 

Not surprising because the concept of suture, specifying the relation of the 
subject to the chain of its discourse, cannot be a concept merely for the 
symbolic (is not a concept of logic). Suture names not just a structure of lack 
but also an availability of the subject, a certain closure, much as the turn of 
the second fundamental operation in Lacan procures the subject: the ‘I’ indi- 
cates lack and availability well enough. It is not surprising again, therefore, 
that Lacan’s own use of the term ‘suture’ (prior to Miller’s paper and in the 
course of a discussion in which Miller participates) gives it the sense of a 
‘pseudo-identification’, defines it as ‘junction of the imaginary and the sym- 
bolic’ (SX/J, 107), nor that subsequent examples of its use by Lacanian theor- 
ists should be with this same stress. Jean-Claude Milner, for example, writing 
of the objectification of language by linguistics, the limit of its knowledge of 
language as that of the ‘speaking subject’, comments: ‘the speaking subject, 
point without dimension, desire or unconscious, is strictly tailored to the 
measure of the subject of the enunciation and 1s made to mask it, or more 
exactly to suture it’.” The stake is clear: the ‘I’ is a division but joins all the 
same, the stand-in is the lack in the structure but nevertheless, simul- 
taneously, the possibility of a coherence, of the filling in. At the end of the 
suturing function is the ego, the me: ‘it’s me!’, the little linguistic scenario of 
the ego — that J am the only one who can say, can say insofar as I am one. The 
ego is not to be confused with the subject: it is the fixed point of imaginary 
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projection and identification, where the subject as such is always on the side 
of the symbolic, the latter the order of its very constitution; but then, pre- 
cisely, there is no ego without a subject, terrain of its necessity and its hold: 
function of the symbolic, suture is towards the imaginary, the moment of 
junction — standing in, a taking place, a something, a some one there. 


Il 


It is from this psychoanalytic context that Oudart lifts the concept of suture 
into the field of film theory in the 1969 Cahiers du Cinéma article translated 
here. As a result of that article (and of a number of subsequent pieces by 
Oudart developing his initial formulations’), the concept has attained the 
currency referred to at the beginning of these notes; currency in France, 
particularly, of course, amongst writers involved with or close to Cahiers du 
Cinéma,'' and, following an influential exposition in English of Oudart’s 
work by Daniel Dayan in 1974, in theoretical writing in Britain and North 
America;'”” hence the decision to make available the original texts in this 
present issue of Screen. The notes that follow in no way attempt to repeat 
Oudart again or to set out all the detail of the various positions (Dayan’s 
exposition, Rothman’s arguments against Oudart and Dayan, and so on); 
simply, they try to demonstrate something of what is at stake in the concept 
of suture in relation to film, hoping to add clarifications here and there, 
raising one or two questions, perhaps advancing a little."” 

In his article, Oudart offers a description of the movement of the constitu- 
tion of the cinematic and its subject in the process of reading a film. Suture 
now specifies the logic of the signifier in cinema (‘the logic of the cinematic’): 
‘suture represents the closure of the cinematic enounced in conformity with 
the relationship sustained with it by its subject (the filmic subject or rather 
the cinematic subject), recognised and set in its place, the spectator’. 

As described by Oudart, the process of reading a film goes in stages, the 
first of which is a moment of sheer jubilation in the image (the spectator 
‘fluid, elastic, expanding’ — see the account of the experience of the shot from 
The General); a moment, as it were, untroubled by screen and frame, prior to 
the articulation of cinema. Awareness of the frame then breaks this initial 
relation, the image now seen in its limits; the space which, just before, was the 
pure extent of the spectator’s pleasure becomes a problem of representation, 
of being-there-for — there for an absent field, outside of the image (‘the 
fourth wall’), for the phantom character that the spectator’s imagination 
poses in response to the problem: ‘the absent one’. Crucially, what this real- 
isation of absence from the image at once achieves is the definition of the 
image as discontinuous, its production as signifier: the move from cinema to 
cinematic, cinema as discourse: “The revelation of this absence is the key- 
moment in the fate of the image, since it introduces the image into the order 
of the signifier and cinema into the order of discourse.’ What then operates, 
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classically, is the effacement (or filling in) of the absence, the suturing of the 
discourse — its movement as in a continuity of articulation — by the reappro- 
priation of the absence within the film, a character in the film coming to 
take the place of the absent one posed by the spectator; suture as ‘the aboli- 
tion of the absent one and its resurrection in some one’: ‘the pure field 
of absence becomes the imaginary field of the film and the field of its 
imaginary’. 

The major emphasis in all this 1s that the articulation of the signifying 
chain of images, of the chain of images as signifying, works not from image 
to image but from image to image through the absence that the subject con- 
stitutes. Cinema as discourse is the production of a subject and the subject 
is the point of that production, constantly missing in and moving along 
the flow of images, the very assurance of the flow, with suture, as it were, the 
culmination of that assurance: ‘(The Trial of Joan of Arc] reveals by and for 
whom the operation of suture works: the filmic subject, the spectator, and 
from a place which, although remaining empty when he goes to vanish into 
the filmic field, must nevertheless be reserved for him throughout the film if 
he is not to refrain from fulfilling his role of imaginary subject of the cine- 
matic discourse’. The awareness of absence breaks the immediate delight in 
the image; that absence is posed by the spectator as an absence of, the absent 
field of an absent one; that absent field is reappropriated into the film, the 
place of the absent one 1s filled by a character in the film; thus the pure field 
of absence becomes the imaginary field of the film, given as absent from the 
film, and the field of its imaginary, given in terms of the film’s fiction; thus 
the break in the initial relation with the image is sutured, sutured across the 
spectator constituted as cinematic or filmic subject,'* essential to the realis- 
ation of image as signifier and to the articulation of shots together. Which is 
Oudart’s reference to Miller: the subject is a moving function of the signify- 
ing chain (where a signifier represents a subject for another signifier), its 
structure a ‘flickering in eclipses’ (an expression cited and used by Oudart); 
here, the subject is ceaselessly in and out of the film, the ceaseless position of 
exchange: ‘that “exchange” of which Bresson talks, thanks to which the sig- 
nified truly appears’. The subject makes the meanings the film makes for it, is 
the turn of the film as discourse: ‘the key to the process of any cinematic 
reading is provided by the subject, itself not knowing, while carrying it out, 
that it is its function which is operating and which 1s there represented’. 
This position of exchange, this turn, moreover, is the determination of the 
obliquity stressed by Oudart: the spectator is neither character nor absent 
one: ‘the spectator does not identify with the character located in the invis- 
ible field of the film, occupies a position out of place with it, staggered from 
that of the absent one who is only imaginarily there when the character is not 
there and whose place this latter takes’. The imaginary of the spectator and 
the imaginary of the film move apart together: the spectator poses the absent 
one for the movement of the fiction of the film which filling in its place — the 
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suture as character for absent one, from the imaginary field of the film to 
the field of its imaginary — frees the spectator’s imaginary once again for the 
renewal of the movement. 


It can thus be noted that suture for Oudart is very much a concept relating to 
the junction of the symbolic and the imaginary, with the emphasis in fact 
falling on its support of the imaginary. Suture closes cinematic discourse (the 
articulation of cinema as discourse), closes the spectator-subject in that pro- 
cess, ceaselessly, throughout the time of the film which then sets out a con- 
stant repetition of the subject as difference and a constant reappropriation 
of that difference in the passage across the spectator from absent one to some 
one. What is quite difficult immediately in Oudart’s account, however, is 
the status given to the concept — a difficulty which can be demonstrated by 
considering how Bresson is used in the article. 

In Miller the concept of suture is not evaluative but descriptive, introduced 
to specify the logic of the signifier, the relation of the subject in the signifying 
chain; in Oudart, tracing the logic of the cinematic, it becomes at once 
involved with ‘the tragic and vacillating nature of the image’, with ‘the specifi- 
cally tragic nature of cinematic language’. Cinema as discourse, that is, is 
seen as implicated in loss, the loss of the totality of the image, the loss of 
the extreme pleasure of absorption in the image as the spectator is set as the 
subject of the film: ‘the cinema is characterised by an antinomy of reading 
and pleasure’. If this is the case, however, it is then necessary to develop an 
effective theory of the different instances of pleasure in the cinema, to offer 
an adequate account, for example, of the field of the imaginary of a film. 
Despite scattered indications and a final note pointing to something of the 
problem, Oudart does not do this, a failure which is symptomatic of a certain 
slide in the terms of the article. Thus, when Oudart describes the spectator’s 
initial possession of the image (the spectator totally possessed by the image), 
the terms he uses are those of the child’s experience in the mirror-phase: dual 
— dyadic — relation, jubilation, totality, a kind of extensiveness of pleasure, 
imaginary. At the same time, indicatively, the moment of possession in these 
terms is qualified as ‘purely mythical’; ‘indicatively’, because the symbolic 
cannot be made to follow the imaginary in cinema in this way: cinema is not 
the mirror-phase, which any spectator-subject of a film has already accom- 
plished (as against the little infant who can come to the film but not come as 
its spectator), being always already in reading. In this sense, the moment of 
the image Oudart stresses is not ‘before’ but ‘after’ the symbolic, is much 
more the dispersion of the subject-ego than the anticipation of its mastery 
(look again at the passage devoted to The General). Or rather, since the 
point is not to shift to a simply contrary position, what is in question is 
a complex and multiple play of symbolic and imaginary, the production of 
the spectator as subject in the film in that play: it is not the spectator’s 
imaginary, as Oudart at times appears to state, which sutures the discourse; 
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rather, the suturing function includes the spectator as part of an imaginary 
production. 

In this respect, then, the reference continually made to Bresson’s work 
becomes somewhat problematic. Bresson is presented as the discover of 
suture, the cineaste who realises the existence and operation of the cinematic 
subject, the passage across the spectator (hence the displacement of simple 
notions of ‘subjective cinema’). The Trial of Joan of Arc 1s important as ‘the 
first film to submit its syntax to the cinema’s necessary representation of 
the subject’s relation to its discourse’. Leaving aside the usual doubts as to 
the idea of ‘the first film’, it could be accepted with Oudart that Bresson’s 
film does provide an effectively visible demonstration of the process of the 
articulation of cinema as discourse and its suture. What is less easy is to 
understand why, in contrast, Au hasard, Balthazar should be criticised as a 
film which, ‘purely linear’ but also ‘a decomposition of syntagms’, does not 
suture, does not fill in its absences, ‘a representation which cannot be 
resolved because suture is impossible, because the imaginary field is always 
that of an absence’: ‘the camera movements in Balthazar are precisely, by the 
absence they create at every moment and which is only filled in in rare scenes 
recalling The Trial of Joan of Arc (the meeting between Gérard and Marie), 
what prevent the spectator’s imaginary from working and suturing the dis- 
course’. The problem 1s the evaluation, with behind that the status accorded 
suture in the description given. The Trial of Joan of Arc is praised because, 
within the system of the suture, it assumes the specifically tragic nature of 
cinematic language; Au hasard, Balthazar is condemned because it does not, 
because it fails fully to realise the properties of that language, ‘its discourse 
endlessly signifies itself, dead letter, and its syntax emerges at every instant as 
the only signified of the film’. The system of the suture seems in this context 
to be something of an essence of cinema, its veritable ‘passion’ (note here the 
manner in which the presence or absence of a feature like depth of field can 
provide an immediate criterion for judgement: the use of images without 
depth in modern cinema hides the fundamental movement of cinema: 
Balthazar is characterised by an irritating abandon of all depth of field; and 
so on). Part of the praise for The Trial of Joan of Arc, however, is insofar as 
it demonstrates the system, exposes it, laying out the process of reading a 
film and thereby offering a certain experience of the symbolic: ‘Far removed 
from the complacencies of a cinema such as that of Flaherty, who claimed 
to recreate the very event of communication, Bresson allows himself only to 
show us its signs; but he does so within a cinematic field which, because it 
makes no attempt to give the illusion of its immediacy, restores to it a sym- 
bolic dimension revealed in the actual process of its reading’. The wavering 
mesh of formulations seems finally to depend on a kind of estimation of a 
potentiality of cinema, almost a poetics of film (not without echoes of the 
‘poetic function’ perspective of Noel Burch’s contemporary Praxis du 
cinéma'’): ‘Now that all its properties are recognised, we look to that speech 
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to recreate not an object but a site, a cinematic field which will no longer be 
the privileged means of realising a fiction but that for cinema’s speech to 
unfold itself according to its properties, since it 1s through space that the 
cinema is born into the order of discourse, from the place whose absence it 
evokes that it is designated as speech and that its imaginary is deployed.’ 


Elsewhere, Oudart is perfectly clear that the system of the suture is a particu- 
lar cinematic writing (even if that writing be largely dominant) and it is this 
emphasis that is developed by Dayan in his indicatively entitled piece “The 
Tutor-Code of Classical Cinema’. The references to tragedy and Bresson are 
dropped, the term ideology taken up: the system of the suture is grasped as 
the ideological operation of the process of cinematic discourse; the oper- 
ation, in fact, of a constant unity of the subject, a certain bind of coherence 
that Oudart describes as ‘theological’ (hence, probably, the capital letters 
accorded to ‘absence’ and ‘the absent one’ in the original article): 


‘An essentially theological cinema, intended for a profoundly 
religious spectator, in the Lacanian sense of someone who leaves to 
the Other (God, the Artist, the Absent One) the burden of the cause, 
demanding of that Other the guarantee of a meaning supposed not 
to be produced by any scriptural work, supposed to proceed directly 
from a vision, from a look which gives meaning to things. A theo- 
logical cinema again in that its writing comes down to proving the 
visible by the invisible and vice versa: cinema of revelation, incarna- 
tion and grace. Writing which has had as its function to transform a 
fantasy into fiction and a fiction into vision, the Absent One into 
some one, the spectator into a double of himself and the doubling of 
the filmed object... .”"° 


The question as to the status of suture must be considered further in this 
context. Characterised as ‘the tutor-code of classical cinema’, the system of 
suture 1s defined as a historical articulation of cinema as discourse, as a 
writing in the sense in which Barthes uses the term in Writing Degree Zero;"" 
one can thus talk of ‘the cinema of suture’ and stress, for example, shot/ 
reverse-shot as its exemplary figure. Dayan, however, hesitates: on the one 
hand, there are other cinematic systems besides that of the suture;'* on the 
other, the system of the suture is to classical cinema as verbal language is to 
literature.’ The latter notion is important in its confusion. Verbal language is 
the matter of expression of literature, its ground and horizon, the system or 
code of any discursive realisation (literature being a whole set of discursive 
realisations). While the problem of the relations of linguistic system and 
social-ideological formation is a difficult and fully contemporary one, the 
terms of that problem are not such as simply to equate language and 
ideology. If the system of the suture is a particular ideological system (a 
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‘writing’), 1t cannot be compared with verbal language. That Dayan does so 
compare it is symptomatic of the muddled status of the concept: in Miller 
and some Oudart, suture 1s descriptive of the production of the very possibil- 
ity of signification; in some Oudart and most Dayan, suture is an ideological 
operation, which the ‘privileged example” of shot/reverse-shot demon- 
strates and resumes (so much so that Rothman is able to take ‘system of the 
suture’ as synonymous with ‘point-of-view cutting”). 

What is at stake here, the real problem, is exactly the understanding of 
cinema as discourse, of enunciation and subject of enunciation in cinema. In 
an early essay, Metz insisted on a correspondence between the filmic image 
and the sentence in natural language; the image is always actualised: ‘A 
close-up of a revolver does not mean “revolver” (a purely virtual lexical unit) 
but at the very least, and without speaking of the connotations, it signifies 
“Here is a revolver!” ’.” Both Dayan and Rothman are in agreement that this 
must be regarded as mistaken: the single shot is grammatically incomplete: 
It is the sequence of shots which is a ‘statement’ (Dayan) or a ‘sentence’ 
(Rothman).” The terminology is confused and confusing: a sentence is a 
methodological abstraction of linguistics; outside of that abstraction, there 
is no sentence which is not an utterance, the term of an act of enunciation. 
What Metz points to is the fact of a shot as utterance, its being-there-for, its 
address; every image is the force of an event, not some simple presence of a 
word. That force, however, comes with a certain ‘innocence’ (the ideological 
potential of the photographic and filmic image), the marks of enunciation 
are relatively unspecified in the image (there are no equivalents, for instance, 
to the pronouns in language); we know how to contradict a linguistic utter- 
ance, we are much less sure with a single image (hence the common tendency 
to see the image as corresponding to a word, hence notions of cinema as ‘a 
system of signs where the object is the sign of the object itself’), are con- 
fronted with its apparent completeness as image (hence the problem for a 
Godard of ‘sounds which are already right on images which are still false’: 
the image will always be false inasmuch as it brings with it an effacement of 
the act of its proposition; truth 1s to be grasped not simply in the enounced 
but equally in the enunciation, in the distances, gaps, contradictions of the 
two). Which completeness, coming back round once more to the image as 
utterance, is, precisely, only apparent: the image is never complete in itself (if 
it were, there would be no place for a viewer, hence, finally, no place for any 
image) and its limit is its address (the limit where it enters the chain, com- 
pletes with the subject it thus entertains). To understand cinema as discourse, 
the general aim of the Oudart article, is to understand the relation of that 
address in the movement of the image, in the movement of and between 
shots. 

The realisation of cinema as discourse is the production at every 
moment through the film of a subject address, the specification of the play 
of incompleteness-completion. What suture can serve to name is this 
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specification, variously articulated but always a function of representation 
(the play for a subject, its taking place). The difficulty in the Oudart lies in 
the collapse of the process of specification into the single figure of the absent 
one, a figure to which Miller’s account of suture as necessary concept for a 
logic of the signifier makes no appeal, referring solely to the Other as site of 
the distribution-circulation of signifiers. Oudart, beginning effectively from 
the demonstration of a particular film (The Trial of Joan of Arc) and the 
perspective offered by that demonstration on the historical development of 
cinema as discourse, describes a specific regime of the junction of symbolic 
and imaginary, a specific return on the subject (heavily dependent on the 
exploitation of point-of-view cutting), and in so doing, given the terms of 
this — dominant — specification, asserts the absent one (or the Absent One) 
for the Other, the latter then disappearing from the argument. The system 
Oudart considers is one in which difference is taken up within a structure of 
absence and the making up of absence in the interests of guaranteeing the 
constancy — the consistency (the definition of the imaginary is that it consists, 
that it hangs together) — of the returned subject; the absent one is an element 
in that structure of guarantee, covers the symbolic: the spectator is to be 
implicated, as subject of the film, and by the investing of the very movement 
which is cinema’s supplement to the photograph, the motion of the picture, 
the succession of shots, in a narrative action and as the true vision of that 
action, the dual representation — of and to the subject — to which Oudart’s 
description responds with its stress on inclusion and obliquity. 

Two kinds of problem can thus be distinguished: those concerning the 
description of the particular discursive specification of cinema; those con- 
cerning characterisation of a general logic of cinematic discourse. Attention 
must now be given to one or two points relating to the former, points indeed 
that also bear on the latter, to which they will eventually lead. 


Consider the ‘privileged example’ of shot/reverse-shot to which reference has 
already been made. For Oudart, that figure stands in some sort as the very 
fact of the suturing operation he describes, its ideal: ‘the ideal chain of a 
sutured discourse, articulated in figures which itis no longer appropriate to 
call shot/reverse-shot but which mark the need, so that the chain can func- 
tion, for an articulation of space such that the same portion of space be 
represented at least twice, in the filmic field and in the imaginary field (with 
all the variations of angle that the obliqueness with regard to the place of the 
subject allows). ...’ It is the obliqueness that renders the term ‘shot/reverse- 
shot’ inappropriate: leaving aside the scattered examples of the Kriemhild’s 
Revenge variety (‘aberrations’), the position of the camera is always more or 
less differed from that of the character’s look, and it is with this difference 
that the system of suture is described as working; as Dayan puts it: ‘The 
absent-one’s glance is that of a nobody which becomes (with the reverse 
shot) the glance of a somebody (a character present on the screen). Being on 
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screen he can no longer compete with the spectator for the screen’s posses- 
sion. The spectator can resume his previous relationship with the film. The 
reverse shot has “sutured” the hole opened in the spectator’s imaginary rela- 
tionship with the filmic field by his perception of the absent-one.”” 

There are two highly critical assessments of this discussion of suture and 
shot/reverse-shot which need to be considered here, one by Rothman in the 
article already cited, the other by Barry Salt in a recent paper on ‘Film Style 
and Technology in the Forties’. Salt has carefully studied the development 
of ‘angle-reverse angle cutting’ (‘taken to include all cuts which change the 
camera angle from a direction which is within 45 degrees of the eyeline of a 
person appearing in a shot through a sufficient angle to fall within 45 degrees 
from the eyeline in the other direction ... the general category of “angle- 
reverse angle” cuts is also taken to include cuts from a watcher to his point 
of view, as this seems to be the usual attitude to the definition’) and provides 
percentages of the occurrence of such cuts based on a corpus of some two 
hundred films from the twenties to the present day, concluding that ‘the bulk 
of films continue to have between 30-40% reverse angle cuts, as they have 
since the nineteen-thirties’. On the basis of his findings, Salt criticises Dayan 
for claiming that the majority of cuts in classical cinema are according to a 
shot/reverse-shot pattern and then develops that criticism into what he 
regards as a fundamental objection: ‘Apart from the fact that in the vast 
majority of films such cuts form a minority, there is no doubt that films 
without them can work powerfully on the audience; eg Birth of a Nation. 
And further, if the device is so powerful, why is it not pushed to extremes 
(say 70%) in all commercial films, rather than just a few?’ Correctly, Salt 
identifies something of the tendency towards the equation of suture and 
shot/reverse-shot or point-of-view cutting (the Dayan passage in question 
refers to the latter: ‘there are also moments when the image does not repre- 
sent anyone’s point of view; but in the classical narrative cinema these are 
relatively exceptional’’) and indicates the failings of any simple account of 
classical cinema deriving from a crude literalisation of that equation. In so 
doing, however, he remains blind to the importance of the notion of suture 
for understanding operations of cinematic discourse, to the possibility that 
the shot/reverse-shot pattern might be a fundamental — but not the only — 
articulation of suture (the statistics then demonstrating this, showing a 
steady, regular maintenance of the films of classical cinema within its terms: 
30-40%); that, consequently, suture is a multiple functioning of the dis- 
cursive organisation of any given classical cinema film. 

Rothman is close to Salt at one or two points, or rather he might have 
added Salt’s details into his questions to Dayan. Having noted that the latter 
equates system of suture and point-of-view cutting, Rothman further nar- 
rows the field of debate by considering Dayan to be essentially referring to a 
very strictly defined point-of-view shot succession (Melanie Daniels in The 
Birds is shown looking out of the boat to something we cannot see, the next 
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shot shows us the view across Bodega Bay, what she is looking at), appar- 
ently excluding, for example, typical shot/reverse-shot dialogue sequences. 
His major criticism is then that the point-of-view shot is part not of a two- 
shot but of a three-shot figure, this ‘specifically reversing the Oudart/Dayan 
scenario’: 


‘It is not that the viewer discovers the frame of the shot looking out 
across Bodega Bay, (unaccountably) infers a sovereign “absent-one” 
and falls prey to a tyrannical system which makes him take Melanie, 
shown in the reverse shot, to be that absent-one. Rather, following 
upon the first shot of the sequence with its conventional cue that 
asserts its frame, the viewer perceives Melanie’s absence from the 
next frame. Perception of this specific absence is a condition of the 
viewer’s reading of it as a shot from her point of view. This reading is 
confirmed by the third shot of the sequence, with its return to 
Melanie.” 


Moreover, extended series of telescoped point-of-view sequences can be con- 
structed, the third shot in one sequence doubling as the initial shot of a 
second and so on. 

The emphases made by Rothman are important but their effect is not to 
render the concept of suture — of the suturing operation of cinematic dis- 
course — no longer pertinent; rather, they suggest a necessary displacement, 
the need to move away from the simple notion of the immediate image, the 
symbolic apprehension, the imaginary resolution, the constant and single 
figure of the absent one. What is in question in both Dayan and Rothman is 
the organisation and hold of the look and looks in film: the film goes before 
me, sees me (I am its address), and I can never look from where it sees me 
except insofar as it takes me up as the term of its shifting relation, as the 
term of its passage (it moves through me, the turn of its representation) and 
its point (it moves for me, the fiction of its unity) — a balance in which I am in 
together the symbolic and the imaginary, production and product. The sys- 
tem of the suture as described by Oudart/Dayan begins to pose the problem 
of this taking up but does so in a way which issues in a too readily mono- 
lithic conception — the absent one, the concentration on shot to reverse-shot 
point-of-view cutting — that tends to ignore the multiple layerings and times 
and advances, the suturing function in that multiplicity. 


Take Chantal Akerman’s News from Home: the city, images of New York, 
and the novelistic, by letters, a mother in Brussels writing to her far-off 
daughter, little incidents and appeals (always how much she is missed: ‘ma 
petite fille, tu nous manques tellement’), read, whispered, quoted on the 
sound-track, over or under the noises of traffic or subway. No character, no 
fictioning look to be seen; the shots succeed with no other tie than the fact of 
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that succession, until the last shot from a boat drawing away from New York, 
the city gradually lost in the image to the expanse of the sea, the film ending 
as it vanishes on the horizon. Following the Oudart/Dayan scenario, there is 
then no suture: the look is not appropriated into the imaginary field of the 
film, the absent one is not resolved; the film has no shot/reverse-shot 
sequence, no figuration of the images, nothing but their continual replace- 
ment. Yet the spectator is included and moved in the film, in a structure and 
a rhythm of lack and absence (which are not the same thing). What is the 
direction of these images for this voice and its story, of this voice and its 
story for these images? The final shot can retrospectively produce the images 
as those of the daughter but the film remains in its time in the lack of each 
image, signifier whose representation — ‘a signifier represents a subject for 
another signifier’ — is broken, unaccomplished: effect of the relation apart of 
voice and seen (it 1s to be noted that the descriptions of the system of the 
suture say nothing of the importance of the ties between image and sound 
tracks), of the duration of the shots (the system of the suture in fact depends 
heavily on a relative constancy and brevity of the passage from shot to shot, 
on the eviction of any margin of the image in time), of the play within that 
duration on the flatness or the framing or the division of the image, a process 
of finding — not starting from, as in the Oudart/Dayan account — a certain 
multiplicity (the shot in the subway across to the platform on the far side: 
people waiting and moving alter perception of space and depth, point to the 
different frames provided by a series of pillars, with trains coming and going 
until, finally, a train arrives at the nearest platform and abruptly redefines 
appreciation of spatial disposition), of the non-emergence of any pattern of 
a look (other than as missing in the film, stressed by the shot in the subway 
train when people begin to question the look of the camera and the site of 
our gaze, implicating us in the failure of a binding fiction that would assume 
and make a sense of the images given). We are placed in the film but that 
place is not secured, is shifted, and turns, in the meanings the film makes in 
that insecurity, in those dislocations, on the construction of a central absence 
— the absence of the daughter, differently posited on image and sound tracks. 
From that absence, the film refuses to suture, to convert Other to Absent One 
(such a conversion near to the position of the mother in her letters), hence to 
resolve as the sign of something for someone, to fix a unity — ‘a sign repre- 
sents something for someone’. Or rather, it refinds suture effectively as a term 
of the logic of the signifier, poses the problem of the relations of the subject 
in the symbolic and the holding of those relations in the imaginary; in which 
problem lies the real of the film, that of feminism and of film, that of image, 
voice, noise, duration, rhythm, the impossible question of a woman’s desire 
in all that. 


As Miller aims at a logic of the signifier, so Oudart aims at a logic of the 
cinematic, of cinema articulated as discourse. Oudart cannot but come after 
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Miller: the spectator of a film is always already in the symbolic, on the stage 
of the two fundamental operations, in a production of suture: he or she 
solicits the image as much as it him or her, there is no initial outside of the 
symbolic at the cinema, in cinema no immediate coming in the image which 
is always instituted as such, image for, a film image. News from Home pro- 
duces a displacement of established junctions of symbolic and imaginary, of 
the terms of identification — and that is its ‘immediacy’. 

What one has are films, discursive organisations, implications of spectat- 
ing (the last formulation in order to avoid ‘a spectator’ with its idea of a 
necessary unity, to stress the activity of looking . .. and hearing). It is poss- 
ible and crucial to describe the limits, constraints, effects of the machine 
cinema, pose, for example, its reality as ‘imaginary signifier’, but a logic of 
the cinematic in the sense of the articulation of cinema as discourse is at 
once a logic of the cinematographic, the form of a particular mode of the 
organisation of signification, such as the Oudart/Dayan system of the suture. 
To say that the system of the suture is a particular logic, a writing, is not, 
however, to say that cinema could be articulated as discourse outside of any 
suture. Which is to return to the difficulties of the concept and of its transla- 
tion from Miller to Oudart. At one extreme, suture then becomes a term for 
any continuity join, for the matches of classical editing; thus Bonitzer can 
write: ‘The door is a nodal object of classic narrative cinema ... what Bazin 
called “door-knob cinema”; a usable object in that it allows transition from 
one shot to another, point of suture of the syntagmatic ceasura. .. .”” Less 
simply, and more generally, it is equated with the system based on shot/ 
reverse-shot patterns of ‘filling in’ across and for the spectator from image to 
image; hence Oudart’s assertion that Au hasard, Balthazar does not suture. 
What was emphasised above in connection with News from Home, however, 
was not that the film did not suture but that it did not suture in the way of 
the system, that it posed differently — indeed posed the problem of — the 
functioning of suture, the junction of symbolic and imaginary (which is what 
is in question with the concept of suture). No discourse without suture (as 
described by Miller, element of a general logic of the signifier) but, equally, 
no suture which is not from the beginning specifically defined within a par- 
ticular system which gives it form (the effective lesson of Oudart’s descrip- 
tion of cinematic as cinematographic); and which is not, moreover, directly 
political to the extent of its relation of the subject in specific positions of 
unity and meaning — the very demonstration of News from Home, the recog- 
nition of Miller’s momentary reference to ‘a subject, therefore, defined by 
attributes whose other side is political . . .’ 


iil 


“Whose other side is political... .”” From that other side, as it were, psycho- 
analysis has been increasingly called upon as having a specific and necessary 
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contribution to make to a materialist understanding of the operation of 
the ideological in its relations of subject positions of meaning. Thus, for 
example, Pierre Raymond in his Matérialisme dialectique et logique: ‘A num- 
ber of philosophers insist on the relationship between linguistic systems and 
the unconscious. This relationship is of particular interest to marxists who 
see that language and unconscious have in common with ideologies the stag- 
ing of the subject. Which does not mean that the relationship is easy to 
establish... .”' Or again, Michel Pécheux in Les Vérités de La Palice, a book 
which attempts to suggest something of the bases for a theory of discourse 
within an Althusserian perspective: ‘There is no hiding with stock formula- 
tions the heavy absence of a conceptual articulation elaborated between 
ideology and unconscious.” 

It is discourse for Pécheux which makes the heavy absence felt, gives the 
area where the articulation must be developed. Against an integrally lin- 
guistic conception, he wishes to describe discourse with reference to the 
mechanisms of the setting in position of its subjects, such a description cut- 
ting across traditional oppositions of the langue/parole variety for which dis- 
course becomes simply the concrete acts of the use by individuals of an 
abstract language system (it was seen above how psychoanalysis is involved 
in a similar displacement). The aim, evidently, is to reappropriate the lin- 
guistic into the social without denying its specificity and to pose the question 
of the ideological to language accordingly, to work through the notion of 
discursive formation: ‘We shall call discursive formation that which in a given 
ideological formation, that is, from a given position in a given conjuncture 
determined by the state of the class-struggle, determines “what can and must 
be said....” This comes down to saying that words, expressions, proposi- 
tions, etc receive their meaning from the discursive formation in which they 
are produced . . . individuals are “interpellated” as speaking-subjects (as sub- 
jects of their discourse) by discursive formations which represent “in lan- 
guage” corresponding ideological formations.””’ A discursive formation, that 
is, exists as a component of an ideological formation itself based in particu- 
lar conditions of production (ideological state apparatuses) and the terms of 
the discursive formation/ideological formation relation are those of subject 
and interpellation. Individuals are constituted as subjects through the dis- 
cursive formation, a process of subjection in which the individual is identi- 
fied as subject with the discursive formation in a structure of miscognition 
(the subject thus presented as the source of the meanings of which it is an 
effect). Interpellation names the mechanism of this structure of miscogni- 
tion, effectively the term of the subject in the discursive and the ideological, 
the point of their correspondence: ‘We shall not here solve the problem of 
the nature of this correspondence. Let us merely say that it cannot be a 
question either of a pure equivalence (ideology = discourse) or of a simple 
distribution of functions (“discursive practice”/non-discursive practice). It 
would be better to talk of an “intrication” of the discursive formations in the 
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ideological formations, an intrication whose principle would reside precisely 
in “interpellation”.”“ What Pécheux wants is then to give this intrication 
some descriptive substance by providing a non-subjective theory of the con- 
stitution of the subject in its situation of enouncer (how does the subject 
have the meanings it has and how does it have those meanings as subject?). 

Interpellation, however, taken over from Althusser’s well-known essay on 
‘Ideology and Ideological State Apparatuses’”, raises serious difficulties that 
have been demonstrated at length by Paul Q Hirst and that centre, for pres- 
ent purposes, on the way in which the recognition demanded by the mechan- 
ism of interpellation would presuppose the subject the mechanism is said to 
constitute: ‘Recognition, the crucial moment of the constitution (activation) 
of the subject, presupposes a point of cognition prior to the recognition. 
Something must recognise that which it is to be. ... The social function of 
ideology is to constitute concrete individuals (not-yet-subjects) as subjects. 
The concrete individual is “abstract”, it is not yet the subject it will be. It is, 
however, already a subject in the sense of the subject which supports the 
process of recognition. Thus something which is not a subject must already 
have the faculties necessary to support the recognition which will constitute it 
as a subject. It must have a cognitive capacity as a prior condition of its place 
in the process of recognition. Hence the necessity of the distinction of the 
concrete individual and the concrete subject, a distinction in which the facul- 
ties of the latter are supposed already in the former (unless of course cog- 
nition be considered a “natural” human faculty).’** The criticism is correct 
insofar as it indicates that interpellation can in no way be the key either to 
ideology or to subjectivity (the fact of the individual as subject), the two 
being held as interdependent. One solution then proposed — cursorily taken 
up by Althusser in the use of the individual/subject distinction and the vague 
emergence of a reference to Lacan at points in his essay — is to separate out a 
number of instances in the construction-constitution of a subject, with psy- 
choanalysis the available account of one of these specific areas: (subject-) 
support, biological individuality of individuals as material base from which 
they are brought to function in social relations: ideological subject, place in 
the operation of discursive/ideological formations, constitutive of these, 
assuring the entry of (subject-) supports into the different social processes; 
psychoanalytic subject, position in the relations of the signifier, produced in 
the (subject-) support, effect of its structuration by the signifying chain.”’ 
Psychoanalysis thus becomes, within historical materialism, the description 
of the constitution of the individual (subject-) support as a subject for 
interpellation in discursive formations as ideological subject; which is a role 
that psychoanalysis can often seem ready to accommodate, posed as the 
truth of the individual subject, abstract from social process, ideological 
formation — the political over on the other side. 

Yet it is quite the contrary that should be the case. Exactly inasmuch as 
psychoanalysis is directed against any idea of there being a set of contents of 
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the unconscious, makes of the unconscious a term of subject-division in 
the signifier, an action in the speaking-being, so it is involved, always and 
immediately, in the social relations of language as discourse (and not in 
absolutes, archetypes, essential meanings or whatever). In this respect, 
Lacan’s teaching has a double edge, leads two ways: on the one hand, noth- 
ing but discourse, discourse then taken as sole province of ‘the truth’, the 
analyst (Lacan, lone bearer of a word ‘without equal’) its Master (criticism 
of certain tendencies in feminist thinking, for example, is constantly pro- 
duced in terms effectively of the assertion of this position: ‘women do not 
know what they are saying, which is all the difference between them and me’ 
SXX, 68); on the other, nothing but discourse, hence no transhistorical final- 
ity of truth, hence the possibility of a radical practice and transformation of 
the whole history of the subject. The same kind of double-edgedness can be 
traced at many points in psychoanalysis: the analytic situation itself, for 
instance, which is at once the provision of an operative space for the appre- 
hension of the series of fantasies in which the analysand’s history of the 
subject is held, the resolution of that hold in transference, and the establish- 
ment of the position of the analyst’s mastery with the rituals of a profes- 
sional class, a certain balance of power of discourse confirmed and certified 
by Institute or School (locus of the habitually unanalysed transference of 
the analyst); or again, the notion of interminability in analysis, giving both the 
stress on the production of the subject in language, against any final or ori- 
ginal truth, and something of a potential imaginary of analysis, a confirming 
concept of its maintenance away from the other side, closed to social process 
and any question of the transformation — ‘termination’ — of the subject in its 
history there. Psychoanalysis is thus available for the call that is made upon 
it, but not simply; and the difficulties emerge, continuing to emerge with the 
separation-of-the-subject-into-instances solution, as those of an articulation, 
Pécheux’s ‘articulation elaborated between ideology and unconscious’, which 
is perhaps itself too rigid and fixed a conception for what 1s at stake. 

For Pécheux, interpellation goes in conjunction with identification, that 
conjunction, of course, representing part of his appeal to the psychoanalytic: 
‘the interpellation of the individual as subject of its discourse is effected by 
the identification of the subject with the discursive formation that dominates 
it’.* Quoting from Althusser, Pécheux offers the following summary of his 
articulation of ideology and unconscious: 


‘“The individual 1s interpellated as (free) subject in order that it 
freely submit to the commandments of the Subject, in order that it 
(freely) accept its subjection.” If one adds, first, that this subject with 
a capital S — absolute and universal subject — is precisely what Lacan 
designates as the Other with a capital O and, second, that, still 
according to Lacan, “the unconscious is the discourse of the Other”, 
one can see how unconscious repression and ideological subjection, 
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while not the same, are materially linked in what may be called the 
process of the signifier in interpellation and identification .. .”” 


In fact, that summary only states the problem (and Pécheux’s own prob- 
lems: with interpellation, with the material link between repression and sub- 
jection), in connection with which it is perhaps worth setting out one or two 
simple theses to clarify something of the intermesh of terms such as ideology, 
imaginary, symbolic, unconscious: (1) the ideological is not reducible to the 
imaginary (which is part of the difficulty of the account of interpellation in 
the ‘Ideology and Ideological State Apparatuses’ paper, as again in Pécheux); 
the ideological always involves a relation of symbolic and imaginary (the 
imaginary is a specific fiction of the subject in the symbolic); (2) the symbolic 
is not reducible to the ideological; there is no ideological operation which 
does not involve a symbolic construction, a production of the subject in 
meaning, but the symbolic is always more than the effect of such operations 
(language is not exhausted by the ideological); (3) the symbolic is never 
simply not ideological; psychoanalysis, and this is its force, has never 
encountered some pure symbolic, is always engaged with a specific history of 
the subject (language is not exhausted by the ideological but is never met 
other than as discourse, within a discursive formation productive of subject 
relations in ideology); (4) the unconscious is not reducible to the ideological; 
it is a division of the subject with the Other, a history of the subject on which 
the ideological constantly turns but which it in no way resumes. In short, a 
materialist theory of the constitution-construction of the subject cannot be 
developed in abstraction from the discursive and the ideological but, equally, 
cannot be developed as an account of interpellation which effectively takes 
the subject as given and not in effect of the signifier. The mesh of the various 
instances, tightening together, 1s difficult and crucial; suture could well be 
defined as the term of that crucial difficulty. 

In this respect, moreover, it is necessary to remember that the very concept 
of the subject itself derives from a secondary and linguistic perspective and 
tends constantly towards the imaginary (as in Althusser who reproduces the 
subject as a kind of essence of ideology). What ‘subject’ designates is not a 
unity, not even a unity of division, but a construction and a process, a het- 
erogeneity, an intersection. Lacan’s version of the causation of the subject 
and the very introduction of suture are indicative here: the subject is minus 
one, the real of castration; plus one, the resolution of that real in the imagin- 
ary; a movement in the symbolic — ‘gaping, flickering, alternating suction’. 
Suture names the relation of the subject in the symbolic which is its join in 
the chain, its representation from signifier to signifier (‘a signifier represents a 
subject for another signifier’) and its identification as one in the fiction of the 
sign (‘a sign represents something for someone’). The division-separation 
causation of the subject describes this process, the subject always returning 
in its implication in the desire of the Other — ‘what does it want?’ and ‘who 
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wants?’: questions in which the subject always fails (comes back to the fact of 
its process, its division) and is always found again (its separation, its pro- 
curation from that division), taken up immediately in meanings and their 
production in discursive formations. A theory of ideology must then begin 
not from the subject but as an account of suturing effects, the effecting of the 
join of the subject in structures of meaning; which account would thus 
involve an attention to the whole history of the subject, the interminable 
movement of that history, and not its simple equation with ideology. 


IV 


The realisation of cinema as discourse is the production at every moment 
through the film of a subject-address, the specification of the play of 
incompleteness-completion. That emphasis, given above, must be main- 
tained, but also extended a little. A film operates with a number of matters of 
expression, a variety of codes, both cinematic and non-cinematic; meaning is 
not just constructed ‘in’ the particular film, meanings circulate between 
social formation, spectator and film; a film is a series of acts of meaning, the 
spectator is there in a multiplicity of times. In this connection, one might 
distinguish in the relation of the spectator as subject in the film preconstruc- 
tion, construction (or reconstruction) and passage. Preconstruction involves 
the ready-made positions of meaning that a film may adopt, not merely large 
categories of definition, political arguments, thematic boundaries, and so on, 
but equally, for example, the signs and orders of language itself, the éxisting 
social conventions of colour, the available ideas of film (genre is a major 
factor of preconstruction). Construction is the totalising of a more or less 
coherent subject position in the film as its end, its direction, the overall fic- 
tion of the subject related. Passage is the performance of the film, the move- 
ment of the spectator making the film, taken up as subject. The ideological 
achievement of any film is not merely in one or the other of these instances, 
it is first and foremost in 1ts hold of the three: the appropriation of precon- 
struction in reconstruction (the film’s construction effectively reconstructs 
from its different materials) and the process of that appropriation. The term 
of that hold in the classic fiction feature film is narrativisation, the constant 
conversion to narrative, catching up the spectator as subject in the image of 
the narrative and in the film as its narration. The system of the suture 
described by Oudart/Dayan is one of the modes of this narrativisation 
(others, also suturing, still need to be examined, notably those working 
between image and sound tracks). 


Very rarely do we say that a film is ‘contemporary’, unless, remaining within 
the area of preconstruction, by reference to the ‘urgency’ of its theme. It is, 
however, fairly common for a film to be characterised as ‘dated’, with the 
reference here being to the signs of the representation recognised as such, to 
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certain loss in the fine balance of enunciation and enounced which is con- 
tained as historical in the crude sense of ‘their past’ versus ‘our present’, the 
particular film then declared ‘interesting’ and/or ‘amusing’ for the spectator 
today (this is especially evident with television’s presentation-consumption 
of films). The non-‘dated’ film is thus close, its discursive ordering pulling 
the images towards unity for us, its activity of meaning transposed into the 
coherence of a nearness: we enter the structure of address, join the film: 
the spectator is recast as the subject of the film’s relations of the symbolic 
and the imaginary together, its suturing. Which, moreover, is very much a 
question of time: there are multiple times between spectator and film 
(Oudart’s accounts of the experience of film images can perhaps best be read 
in this stress) but the film, classically, is always brought into time with its 
significant flow, its balance, its narrativisation; producing thereby its essential 
contemporariness — constantly with you for you, moving you with it in its 
narrative image. 

Lacan talks of the ‘in some sort pulsatory function of the unconscious’: 
‘whatever, an instant, appears in its opening is seemingly destined ... to 
disappear again’ (SXJ, 44). Behind that formulation lies the idea of the defile 
of consciousness developed by Freud in the Studies on Hysteria, published in 
1895. Freud writes of a kind of narrow passage (Engpass) or narrow cleft 
(enge Spalte) ‘in front of the patient’s consciousness’, an aperture in which 
memories appear during analytic treatment in a stop-go movement; the prob- 
lem being the lack of regularity in the movement, the passage continually 
blocked by this or that memory, like ‘a picture that refuses to disappear’: 
‘There is some justification for speaking of the “defile” of consciousness. . . . 
Only a single memory at a time can enter ego-consciousness. A patient who is 
occupied in working through such a memory sees nothing of what is pushing 
after it and forgets what has already pushed its way through. If there are 
difficulties in the way of mastering this single pathogenic memory — as, for 
instance, if the patient does not relax his resistance against it, if he tries to 
repress or mutilate it — then the defile is, so to speak, blocked. The work is at 
a standstill, nothing more can appear, and the single memory which is in 
process of breaking through remains in front‘of the patient until he has 
taken it up into the breadth of his ego. The whole spatially extended mass of 
psychogenic material is in this way drawn through a narrow cleft and thus 
arrives In consciousness cut up, as it were, into pieces or strips. It is the 
psychotherapist’s business to put these together once more into the organisa- 
tion which he presumes to have existed.” It is as though, at the very moment 
of its birth, Freud is describing the cinematic apparatus, with the difference 
that that apparatus is constructed to ensure the constancy of the flow of 
images, a unity of presentation, a stable memory. 

Which last brings us back to narrativisation: the economy of the film’s 
flow in a binding coherence, its remembering, the realisation of a single 
forward time within which multiple times can be given play and held. The 
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system of suture, be it noted, breaks as soon as the time of the shot hesitates 
beyond the time of its narrative specifications (demonstrated throughout 
Benoit Jacquot’s L’ Assassin musicien). 


The subject of a film is the play between its multiple elements, including the 
social formation in which it finds its existence, and the spectator; no film 
which does not grasp the spectator in terms of that heterogeneity, which does 
not shift the spectator in ties, joins, relations, movements of the symbolic and 
the imaginary, with the real a constant and impossible limit (impossible for 
the film, involving a transformation that would have to include the film). A 
film may also — will also? — project a subject, some unity of the play pro- 
duced; most constrainingly, a narrative image. Suture, finally, names the dual 
process of multiplication and projection, the conjunction of the spectator as 
subject with the film — which conjunction is always the terrain of any specific 
ideological operation of a film. 


These have been notes on and around suture. As such, they have no particu- 
lar conclusion other than the acknowledgement of the concepts that now 
need to be examined in this connection with film: identification, repetition, 
resistance, the history of the subject. 


Notes 
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WHAT IS LOVE? 


Alain Badiou 


Source: Renata Salecl (ed.), Sexuation (translated by Justin Clemens). Durham. Duke University 
Press (2000), pp. 263-281. 


It is commonly alleged that philosophy as a systematic willing erects itself on 
the foreclosure of sexual difference. True, it is not in the most consistent 
parts of this willing that the word “woman,” from Plato to Nietzsche, tends 
to arrive at a concept. Is this not perhaps the vocation of the word? But is the 
word “man,” stripped of its generic freighting and returned to sexuation, any 
better treated? And is it necessary to conclude that sexual difference is, in 
effect, what philosophy undifferentiates? I do not think so. Too many signs 
attest to the contrary, if one is aware that the ruses of such a difference 
(certainly more subtle than those of reason) adapt themselves well to what 
has not been put forward by either the word “woman” or the word “man.” 
This is only the case because it is philosophically admissible to transpose to 
the sexes what Jean Genet declared of race. Asking what a black is, he added: 
“And above all, what color is it?” If it is asked what a man or a woman is, it 
would be the height of a legitimate philosophical prudence to add: “And 
above all, what sex is it?” Thus, it will be admitted that the question of sex is 
the primary obscurity, a difference thinkable only at the cost of a laborious 
determination of identity that it puts to work. Let us add that contemporary 
philosophy addresses itself at all times to women. It might even be suspected 
that it is, as discourse, partly a strategy of seduction. Besides, it is from the 
bias of love that philosophy touches upon the sexes, to the extent that it is 
to Plato that Lacan must look for what hold thought has over the love of 
transference. 

Nevertheless, it 1s at this point that a serious objection arises: what has 
been said of the true reality of love, precisely outside of its Platonic in- 
auguration—and before psychoanalysis unsettled the notion—has been in 
the order of art, and most singularly in novelistic prose. This coupling of 
love and the novel is essential, and it will be further remarked that women 
have not only excelled in this art but provided its decisive impetus: Madame 
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De La Fayette, Jane Austen, Virginia Woolf, and Katherine Mansfield, 
among many others. And before all these, in an eleventh century unimagin- 
able for Western barbarians, Murasaki Shikibu composed The Tale of 
Genji, the greatest text in which what 1s sayable about love in its masculine 
dimension is deployed. 

Let it not be alleged that this is a classical confinement of women to the 
effects of sublimated passion and the dimension of narrative. First of all, I 
want to show that the signifying bond between “woman” and “love” con- 
cerns humanity in its entirety and even legitimates its concept. Following 
this, I obviously maintain that women can and will continue to excel in every 
domain and thereby refound the field. The only problem, as for a man, is to 
know under what conditions, and at what cost. Finally, I consider the novel 
an art of redoubtable and abstract complexity and the masterpieces of this 
art as one of the highest testimonies of which a subject is capable when a 
truth traverses and constitutes it. 


Philosophy and the sexes 


From where can the coupling of the truth-procedures be observed, such as 
those I noted between passion and the novel? From a place where it is shown 
that love and art are crossed, or “compossible” in time. That place is phil- 
osophy. The word “love” will function here as a philosophical category, a 
legitimate construction as it is seen in the status of eros in Platonism: the 
relation of this category to the love that is at play in psychoanalysis, for 
example in transference, will undoubtedly remain problematic. The latent 
rule is a rule of external coherence: “Make sure that your philosophical 
category, however specific, remains compatible with the analytic concept.” I 
will not verify this compatibility in detail. 

The relation of this category to the revelations of the art of the novel will 
remain indirect. Let us say that the general logic of love, as grasped 1n the rift 
between (universal) truth and (sexuated) knowledge, ought to be put to the 
test in singular fictions. This time the rule will be subsumption: “Make sure 
that your category admits the great love stories like a syntax made from its 
semantic fields.” 

Finally, the relation of this category to common beliefs will be that of 
juxtaposition (since love, compared to art, science, or politics, is not necessar- 
ily the most frequent truth-procedure, but the most proposed upon). In this 
case, there is a common sense from which one cannot depart without various 
comic effects. The rule might be: “Make sure that your category, if para- 
doxical in its consequences, remains in line with socially acceptable amorous 
intuition.” 
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Of several definitions of love that will not be retained 


Philosophy, or a philosophy, founds its place of thought on rejections and on 
declarations—in general, the rejection of the Sophists and the declaration 
that there are truths. In this case, there will be: 


l. 


The rejection of the fusional conception of love. Love is not that which 
makes a One in ecstasy through a Two supposedly structurally given. 
This rejection is in its foundation identical to that which dismisses being- 
for-death. This is because an ecstatic One can only be supposed beyond 
the Two as a suppression of the multiple. Hence the metaphor of night, 
the stubborn sacralizing of the encounter, the terror practiced by the 
world, Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde. In my categories, this is a figure of 
disaster and as such is related to the generic procedure of love. This 
disaster is not that of love itself but is the remembrance of a philos- 
opheme, the philosopheme of the One. 

The rejection of the ablative conception of love. Love is not the prostra- 
tion of the Same on the altar of the Other. I will maintain below that love 
is not even an experience of the Other. It is an experience of the world, or 
of the situation, under the post-evental condition that there were Two. I 
wish to subtract eros from the entire dialectic of eteros. , 

The rejection of the “superstructural” or illusory conception of love, 
dear to a pessimistic tradition of French moralists. I understand by this 
the conception that love is merely an ornamental semblance through 
which passes the real of sex, or that desire and sexual jealousy are the 
foundation of love. Lacan occasionally skirts this idea, for example, 
when he says that love is what fills in [supplée] the failure of the sexual 
relation. But he also says the opposite when he accords to love an onto- 
logical vocation, that of the “edge [abord] of being.” But love, I believe, 
does not take the place of anything [supplée]. It supplements, which is 
completely different. It is only messed up under the fallacious suppo- 
sition that it is a relation. But it is not. It is a production of truth. The 
truth of what? That the Two, and not only the One, are at work in the 
situation. 


The disjunction 


I come now to the declarations. It is a question here of an axiomatics of love. 


Why proceed in this way? By right of an essential conviction, argued, more- 


over, by Plato: love is by no means given in the immediate consciousness of 


the loving subject. The relative poverty of all that philosophers have declared 


of love derives, I am convinced, from their starting from the angle of psy- 


chology or a theory of the passions. If love, however, implies the follies and 
torments of those in love, it does not thereby deliver its own identity through 
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these experiences. On the contrary, it is this identity on which their becoming 
[adviennent] subjects of love depends. Let us say that love is a process which 
arranges such immediate experiences, without the law which arranges them 
being decipherable from within these experiences. This can also be said: the 
experience of the loving subject, which is the matter of love, does not consti- 
tute any knowledge [savoir] of love. This is even a distinctive feature of the 
amorous procedure (in relation to science, art or politics): the thought that it 
is, is not the thought of its thought. Love, as an experience of thought, does 
not think itself [s’impense]. A familiarity [connaissance] with love certainly 
demands a test of strength, especially the strength of thought. But it is also 
even intransitive to this strength. 

It is thus necessary to keep the pathos of passion, error, jealousy, sex, and 
death at a distance. No theme requires more pure logic than love. 

My first thesis is the following: 


1. There are two positions of experience. 


“Experience” here is to be taken in its most general sense, presentation as 
such, the situation. There are two presentative positions: the two positions 
are sexuated, and one is named “woman,” the other “man.” For the 
moment, the approach is strictly nominalist: there is no question here of an 
empirical, biological, or social distribution. 

That there have been two positions can only be established retroactively. It 
is effectively love alone that authorizes us to formally pronounce the_exist- 
ence of two positions. Why? Because of the truly fundamental second thesis, 
which states: 


2. The two positions are absolutely disjunct. 


“Absolutely” must be taken literally: nothing in experience is the same for 
the positions of man and woman. Nothing. That is to say: the positions do 
not divide up experience, and there is no presentation affecting “woman” 
and “man” such that there are zones of coincidence or intersection. Every- 
thing is presented in such a way that no coincidence can be attested to 
between what affects one position and what affects the other. 

We will call this state of affairs “disjunction.” The sexuated positions are 
disjointed with regards to experience in general. The disjunction is not 
observable and cannot itself be made the object of an experience or of a 
direct knowledge [savoir]. All such experiences or knowledges are themselves 
positioned within the disjunction and will never encounter anything that 
attests to the other position. 

To have knowledge of this disjunction—structural knowledge—there must 
be a third position. This is prohibited by the third thesis: 


3. There is no third position. 
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The idea of a third position engages an imaginary function: the angel. The 
discussion regarding the sex of angels is so important because its stakes are 
to pronounce on the disjunction. But this cannot be done from the point of 
experience alone, or from the situation. 

What is it, then, which makes it possible for me, here, to pronounce on the 
disjunction without recourse to, or without fabricating, an angel? Since the 
situation alone is insufficient, it requires supplementation. Not by a third 
structural position, but by a singular event. This event initiates the amorous 
procedure: we will call it an encounter. 


The conditions of humanity’s existence 


Before proceeding further, it is necessary to turn to the other extreme of the 
problem. This is the fourth thesis: 


4. There is only one humanity. 


What does “humanity” signify in a nonhumanist sense? The term cannot 
be based on any objective predicative feature, which would be idealist or 
biologistic (and, in any case, irrelevant). By “humanity,” I understand that 
which provides the support for generic procedures, or truth-procedures. 
There are four types of these procedures: science, art, politics, and— 
precisely—love. Humanity is thus attested to if and only if there is (emanci- 
patory) politics, (conceptual) science, (creative) art, or love (not reduced 
to a mixture of sentimentality and sexuality). Humanity is what sustains 
[soutient] the infinite singularity of truths that inscribe themselves in these 
types. Humanity is the historial' body of truths. 

Let us agree to call H(x) the humanity function. This abbreviation indi- 
cates that the presented term x, whatever it is, is supported by at least one 
generic procedure. One axiom of humanity indicates this: if a term x (let us 
say, with respect to the Kantian atmosphere, a noumenal humanity = x) 1s 
active, or more precisely activated as a subject in a generic procedure, then it 
is attested to that the humanity function exists, insofar as it admits this term 
xX as an argument. 

We insist on the point that the existence of humanity, the effectivity of its 
function, arises at a point x which is activated by a truth in process as this 
“local verification” [avérer local] that is a subject. In this sense, the terms of 
any [quelconques] x are the domain, or the virtuality, of the humanity func- 
tion. Insofar as a truth-procedure traverses the x’s, the humanity function 
localizes them in its turn. It remains in the balance whether the term x 
permits the existence of the function that takes it as argument or is rather 
the function that “humanizes” the term x. This balance is suspended by the 
initiatory events of truth, in which the term x is an operator of fidelity which 
endures the coarse duration that an encounter initiates as love. It returns 
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to it through being localized, in which the famous solitude of lovers is a 
metonymy, as a proof that humanity exists. 

The term H as such (let us say, the substantive “humanity”) appears as a 
potential (virtual) mixture of four types: politics (x militant), science (x sci- 
entist), art (x poet, painter, etc.), love (x, “elevated” [relevée] in disjunction by 
the Two, male and female lovers). The term H knots the four. The presenta- 
tion of this knot, one notes, is at the heart of the disjunction between the 
positions “man” and “woman”—in their relation to truth. 

Now our fourth thesis, which affirms that there is only a single humanity, 
comes to signify this: all truth holds for all its historical body. A truth, what- 
ever it is, is indifferent to all predicative partition of its support. 

This clarifies simply how the terms x, the noumenal variables for the 
humanity function, constitute a homogeneous class, susceptible to no other 
partition than that which induces the subjective activations initiated by an 
event, and thought according to a fidelity procedure. 

In particular, a truth as such is subtracted from every position. A truth is 
transpositional. It 1s, moreover, the only thing which is, and this is why a 
truth will be called generic. I have attempted, in Being and the Event, an 
ontology of this adjective. 


Love as the treatment of a paradox 


If the effects of thesis 4 are related to the three preceding theses, we can 
formulate precisely the problem that will occupy us: how is it possiblethat a 
truth 1s transpositional, or a truth for all, if there exist at least two positions, 
man and woman, that are radically disjunct in regard to experience in 
general? 

One would expect that the first three theses would entail the following 
statement: truths are sexuated. There would be a masculine and a feminine 
science, just as it was thought at one time that there was a proletarian science 
and a science of the bourgeoisie. There would be a feminine art and a mascu- 
line art, a feminine political vision and a masculine political vision, a femi- 
nine love (strategically homosexual, as certain feminist orientations have 
rigorously affirmed) and a masculine love. It could obviously be added that, 
even if this is so, it is impossible to know it. 

But this is not the case in the space of thought that I wish to establish. We 
hold simultaneously that the disjunction is radical, that there is no third 
position, and also that the occurrence [qui advient] of truth is generic, sub- 
tracted from every positional disjunction. Love is exactly the place where this 
paradox is negotiated [traite]. 

Let us take the measure of this statement [énoncé]. It signifies above all 
that love is an operation articulated with a paradox. Love does not relieve 
(releve] this paradox but treats it. More precisely, it makes truth of the 
paradox itself. 
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The famous curse “the two sexes die in their own way” Is in reality the 
nonparadoxical or apparent law of things. To stick to the situation (if one 
economizes the eventual supplement and therefore pure chance), the two 
sexes never cease to die in their own way. Furthermore, under the injunc- 
tion of Capital, which could not care less for sexual difference, the social 
roles are not discriminated between. The more the disjunctive law is 
stripped away, without protocol or mediation, the more the sexes (practi- 
cally undifferentiated) nevertheless continue to die in their own way. This 
“way” is all the more compelling for having become invisible and having 
thereby returned to the total character of the disjunction. The staging of 
the sexual roles, the enrollment of the term x in two apparent classes, 
which we will call mx and wx, is not the expression of the disjunction but 
its cover-up, the obscure mediation administered by all sorts of distributive 
rites and access protocols. But nothing is better for Capital than if there are 
only x’s. Thus our societies uncover-up the disjunction, which again becomes 
invisible, and without any mediating display. Whence the apparent indiscern- 
ibility of the sexuated positions, which allows the disjunction to pass as such. 
This is a situation whereby each experiences that it murders possible human- 
ity within itself, grasping it by means of this x that it is through a veracious 
fidelity. 

Love is thus itself stripped bare in its function of resistance to the law of 
being. One begins to understand how, far from “naturally” governing the 
supposed relation of the sexes, it is what makes the truth of their dis- 
conjunction. 


Love, as the stage of the two, makes the truth of the 
disjunction and guarantees the one of humanity 


To understand this determination of love, and thus establish it as a constant 
transformation in thought—as the poet Alberto Caeiro puts it, “to love is to 
think”—it is necessary to return to the disjunction. To say that it is total is 
not to speak from a neutral observation point or third position, but to say 
that the two positions cannot be counted as two. How could such a count be 
made? The two are not presented as something which, in the three, would be 
an element of the three. 

One must carefully distinguish love and the couple. The couple is that 
which, in love, is visible to a third party [un tiers]. This two is thus calculated 
on the basis of a situation where there are at least three. But the third party 
in question, whoever it is, does not incarnate a disjunct or third position. The 
two that the third party counts are thus an indifferent two, a two completely 
exterior to the Two of the disjunction. The phenomenal appearance of the 
couple, submitted to an exterior law of calculation, says nothing about love. 
The couple does not name love, but the state (even the State) of love: not the 
amorous presentation, but its representation. It 1s not for love’s sake that this 
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two is calculated from the point of the three. For love, there are not three, 
and its Two remains subtracted from all calculation. 

If there are not three, it is necessary to modify the statement of thesis 1, 
because it is more rigorous to say: 


1 (a). There is one position and another position. 


There is “one” and “one,” who are not two, the one of each “one” being 
indiscernible, although totally disjointed, from the other. Specifically, no 
position-one includes an experience of the other, which would be an 
interiorization of the two. 

This is the point that has always blocked phenomenological approaches to 
love: if love is the “consciousness of the other as other,” this means that the 
other is identifiable in consciousness as the same. Otherwise, how to under- 
stand how consciousness, that is, the place of identification of self as the- 
same-as-self, could welcome or experience the other as such? 

Phenomenology then has only two options: 

— the weakening of alterity. In my vocabulary, this means that it detotal- 
izes the disjunction and in fact returns the schism man/woman to a division 
of the human, where sexuation as such disappears; 

— the annihilation of identity. This is the Sartrean route: consciousness is 
nothingness, and it has no position by itself, being self-consciousness or non- 
thetic consciousness of self. But, to put this pure transparence to the test, it is 
well known what becomes of love for Sartre: an impotent oscillation between 
sadism (making the other into an in-itself)) and masochism (turning oneself 
into an in-itself for the other). Which means that the Two are only a machin- 
ation of the One. 

To maintain at the same time the disjunction and that there is a truth, it is 
necessary to depart from on the basis of love as a process, and not from an 
amorous consciousness. 

We can thus say that love is precisely this: the advent [/’avénement] of the 
Two as such, the stage of the Two. 

But wait: this stage of the Two is not a being of the Two, which would 
suppose three. This stage of the Two is a work, a process. It only exists as a 
track through the situation, under the supposition that there are Two. The 
Two is the hypothetical operator, the operator of an aleatory inquiry, of such 
a work or such a track. 

This to-come [ad-venue] of the supposition of a Two Is originally evental. 
The event is this perilous supplement to the situation that we call an 
encounter. Properly understood, the event-encounter occurs only in the form 
of its disappearance or eclipse. It is fixed only by a nomination, and this 
nomination is a declaration, the declaration of love. The name which 
declares is drawn from the void of the site from which the encounter draws 
the bit-of-being [peu d’étre] of its supplementation. 
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What is the void invoked here by the declaration of love? It is the void, the 
unknown [in-su] of the disjunction. The declaration of love puts into circula- 
tion in the situation a vocable drawn from the null interval that disjoins the 
positions man and woman. “I love you” brings together [accole] two pro- 
nouns “I” and “you,” that cannot be brought together [inaccoler] as soon 
as they are returned to the disjunction. The declaration nominally fixes the 
encounter as having for its being the void of the disjunction. The Two who 
amorously operate is properly the name of the disjunct apprehended in its 
disjunction. 

Love is interminable fidelity to the first nomination. It is a material pro- 
cedure which reevaluates the totality of experience, traversing the entire situ- 
ation bit by bit, according to its connection or disconnection to the nominal 
supposition of the Two. 

There is here a numerical schema proper to the amorous procedure. This 
schema states that the Two fractures the One and tests the infinity of the 
situation. One, Two, infinity: such is the numericity of the amorous pro- 
cedure. It structures the becoming of a generic truth. What truth? The truth 
of the situation insofar as there exist two disjunct positions. Love is nothing 
other than a trying sequence of investigations on the disjunction and the 
Two, such that in the retroactivity of the encounter it verifies that it has 
always been one of the laws of the situation. 

From the moment that a truth of the situation occurs as disjunct, it also 
becomes clear that any [toute] truth is addressed to everyone [tous], and 
guarantees the uniqueness of the humanity function H(x) in its effects. 
Because here this point is reestablished that there is only one situation, from 
the moment that it is truly grasped. One situation, and not two. The situation 
that is the disjunction is not a form of being, but a law. And truths are all, 
without exception, truths of this situation. 

Love is this place which proceeds when the disjunction does not separate 
the situation in its being. The disjunction is only a law, not a substantial 
delimitation. This is the scientific aspect of the amorous procedure. Love 
fractures the One according to the Two. And it is in virtue of this that it can 
be thought that, although worked by this disjunction, the situation is exactly 
as if there has been a One, and it is through this One-multiple that all truth is 
assured. In our world, love is the guardian of the universality of the true. 
It elucidates virtuality, because it makes truth of the disjunction. But at 
what price? 


Love and desire 


The Two as post-evental supposition must be marked materially. It must 
have the primary referents of its name. These referents, everyone knows, are 
bodies insofar as they are marked by sexuation. The differential trait which 
bodies bear inscribes the Two in its nomination. The sexual is tied to the 
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amorous procedure as the advent [/’avénement] of the Two, in the double 
occurrence of a name of the void (the declaration of love) and a material 
disposition restricted to bodies as such. A name drawn from the void of the 
disjunction and a differential marking of bodies thus compose together 
the amorous operator. 

This question of the becoming [advenue] of bodies in love must be care- 
fully delimited, because it engages [oblige] the enforced dis-relation [dé- 
rapport] between desire and love. 

Desire is the captive of its cause, which is not the body as such and still 
less “the other” as a subject, but an object which the body bears—an object 
before which the subject, in a phantasmatic centering, comes [advient?] into its 
own disappearance. Love obviously enters into this defile of desire, but love 
does not have the object of desire as a cause. Thus love, which marks on 
bodies, as matter, the supposition of the Two that it activates, can neither 
elude the object cause of desire, nor can it arrange itself there any longer. 
This is because love treats bodies from the bias of a disjunctive nomination, 
whereas desire is related to bodies as the principle of the being of the divided 
subject. 

Thus love is always a predicament, if not with regard to the sexual, then at 
least with regard to the object that wanders there. Love passes through desire 
like a camel through the eye of a needle. It must pass through it, but only 
insofar as the living body restitutes the material marking of the disjunction 
by which the declaration of love has realized the interior void. 

Let us say that it is not the same body that love and desire treat, even 
though it is, exactly, “the same.” 

In the night of bodies, love attempts to expand, to the extent of the dis- 
junction, the always partial character of the object of desire. It attempts to 
cross the barrier of stubborn narcissism, by establishing (but it can only do 
this by being limited to the object) that this body-subject is in the descent of 
an event, and that before the unveiling of the brilliancy of the object of 
desire it was (this body, the supernumerary emblem of a truth to come) 
encountered. 

Furthermore, it is only in love that bodies have the job of marking the 
Two. The body of desire is the body of offense [délit], of the offense of self. It 
makes sure of the One in the guise of the object. Love alone marks the Two 
in a sort of unleashing [déprise] of an object that operates only by being 
leashed [prise]. 

It is firstly at the point of desire that love fractures the One in order that 
the supposition of the Two might occur [advienne]. 

Even if there is something ridiculous about it—like the early church 
fathers’ Credo quia absurdum—it is necessary to assume that the differential 
sexual traits only attest to the disjunction under the condition of the declar- 
ation of love. Outside this condition, there are not Two, and the sexual mark- 
ing is held entirely within the disjunction, without being able to attest to it. 
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To speak a little brutally: all sexual unveiling of bodies that is nonamorous is 
masturbatory in the strict sense; there is only the interiority of a position. 
This is not at all a judgment, but a simple delimitation, because mastur- 
batory “sexual” activity is an activity completely reasonable for each of the 
disjointed sexual positions. ' 

Love alone exhibits the sexual as a figure of the Two. It is thus also the 
place where it is stated that there are two sexuated bodies, and not one. The 
amorous unveiling of bodies is the proof that, under the unique name of the 
void of the disjunction, the marking of the disjunction itself occurs [vient]. 
This, which is in its own name a faithful position of truth, informs itself by 
having always been radically disjunct. 

But this sexuated attestation of the disjunction under the post-evental 
name of its void does not abolish the disjunction. It is only a question of 
making it true. It is thus very true that there is no sexual relation, because 
love founds the Two, not the relation of Ones in the Two. The two bodies do 
not present the Two (for which there must be three—the beyond-sex), they 
only mark it. 


The unity of amorous truth and the sexuated conflict 
of knowledges 


This point is very delicate. It is not only necessary to understand that love 
makes truth of the disjunction under the emblem of the Two, but that it 
makes it in the indestructible element of the disjunction. 

The Two, not being presented, operate in the situation as a complex of a 
name and a corporeal marking. It seeks to evaluate the situation by laborious 
inquiries, understood here as inquiries regarding its accomplice, which 1s 
also its mistake: desire. Sexuality, but also cohabitation, social representation, 
sorties, speech, work, travels, conflicts, children: all this is the materiality of 
the procedure, its track of truth through the situation. But these operations 
do not unify the partners. The Two operate as disjunct. There will have been 
a single truth of love in the situation, but the procedure of this unicity stirs in 
the disjunction by which it makes the truth. The effects of this tension can be 
observed on two levels. 


1. There are in the amorous procedure certain functions whose grouping 
redefines the positions. 

2. What the future of the one truth authorizes by anticipation in knowl- 
edge is sexuated. Foreclosed from truth, the positions return in 
knowledge. 


On the first point, in the work of Samuel Beckett (I thus come here to what 


in the prose novel has the function of thinking the thought of love), the 
becoming of the amorous procedure requires that there be: 
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— a wandering function, of alea, of a perilous voyage through the situ- 
ation, that supports the articulation of the Two and infinity. A function 
that exposes the supposition of the Two to the infinite presentation of 
the world; 

— an immobility function that protects, that withholds the primary nom- 
ination, that ensures that this nomination of the event-encounter is not 
engulfed by the event itself; 

— an imperative function, continuing always, even in separation, and which 
holds that absence is itself a mode of continuation; and 

— a story function, which, as the work proceeds, inscribes by a sort of 
archivage the becoming-truth of the wandering. 


We can establish that the disjunction reinscribes itself in the table of func- 
tions. Because “man” will be axiomatically defined as the amorous position 
that couples the imperative and immobility, while “woman” is that which 
couples wandering and storytelling. These axioms do not hesitate to blend 
both coarse and refined commonplaces: “man” is he (or she) who does noth- 
ing, I mean nothing apparent for and in the name of love, because he holds 
that what he has valued once can continue to be valued without having to 
reattest to it. “Woman” is she (or he) who makes love travel and who desires 
that her speech constantly reiterate and renovate itself. Or, in the lexicon of 
conflict: “man” is mute and violent, while “woman” gossips and complains. 
Empirical materials are required for the work of the inquiries: of love, in 
order that there be truth. 

My second point is more complex. 

What I will first reject is that, in love, each sex can learn about the other 
sex. I do not think so. Love is an inquiry of the world from the point of view 
of the Two, and not an inquiry of each term of the Two about the other. 
There 1s a real of the disjunction, which is exactly that no subject is able to 
occupy the two positions at the same time and under the same relation. This 
impossibility lies in the place of love itself. It entails the question of love as a 
place of knowledge: what is it, on the basis of love, that is known? 

We must carefully distinguish knowledge and truth. Love produces a truth 
of the situation just as the disjunction is a law of the situation. This truth 
composes, it compounds itself to infinity. It is thus never presented integrally. 
All knowledge relative to this truth thus disposes itself as an anticipation: if 
this never-ending truth will have taken place, are judgments about it then not 
true but veridical? Such is the general form of knowledge under the condi- 
tion of a generic procedure, or a truth-procedure. For technical reasons, I call 
this forcage.’ We can force a knowledge through a hypothesis regarding 
the having-taken-place of a truth that is in process. In the case of love, the 
in-process of truth bears upon the disjunction. Each person can force a 
knowledge of the sexuated disjunction on the basis of love, on the hypothesis 
of its having-taken-place. 
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But the for¢age is in the situation where love is proceeding. If the truth is 
one, forcage, then knowledge is submitted to the disjunction of positions. 
What “man” knows and what “woman” knows about love on the basis of 
love remain disjunct. Further: the veridical judgments that bear upon the 
Two on the basis of its evental opening cannot coincide. In particular, 
knowledges of sex are themselves irremediably-sexuated. The two sexes do not 
not-know each other, but know each other veridically in a disjunct fashion. 

Love is this stage where a truth about the sexuated positions proceeds, 
across a conflict of inexpiable knowledges. This is truth from the point of the 
unknown. Knowledges are veridical and anticipatory, but disjunct. Formally, 
this disjunction is representable in the insistence of the Two. The position 
“man” sustains the split of the Two, this gap between [/’entre-deux] where the 
void of the disjunction fixes itself. The position “woman” holds that the Two 
are lost in wandering. I have had occasion to advance the following formula: 
man’s knowledge organizes its judgments with the nothing of the Two, 
woman’s knowledge with the nothing that is the Two. We can also say that 
the sexuation of knowledges of love disjoints: 


1. the veridical masculine statement, “What will have been true is that we 
were two and not at all one”; and 

2. the feminine statement, no less veridical, that holds, ““What will have been 
true is that we were two, and otherwise we were not.” 


The feminine statement aims at being as such. Such is its destination in 
love, which is ontological.-The masculine statement aims at the change in 
number, the painful effraction of the One through the supposition of the 
Two. It 1s essentially logical. 

The conflict of knowledges in love shows that the One of a truth always 
exposes itself logically and ontologically. Which returns us to the third book 
of Aristotle’s metaphysics and to the admirable recent commentary pub- 
lished by Vrin under the title The Decision of Sense. The enigma of this 
Aristotelian text derives from the passage between the ontological position 
of a science of being (insofar as it is), and the crucial position of the prin- 
ciple of identity as a pure logical principle. This passage, in general, is no 
more frequented than the one which goes from the female position to the 
male position. The authors of the commentary show that Aristotle passes 
“by force,” in the ardor of an intermediary style, that of the refutation of the 
Sophists. Between the ontological and logical positions, there is only the 
medium of refutation. Thus, for each position engaged in love, the other 
position only allows itself to be attained as if it were a sophistics to be 
refuted. Who is not familiar with the tiresome exhaustion of such refuta- 
tions, which can be summed up by the deplorable syntagm,: “You do not 
understand men”? An enervated form, we might say, of the declaration of 
love. Who loves well understands poorly. 
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I do not know if it was accidental that this commentary on Aristotle, 
which I am augmentingihere in my own way, was written by a woman, 
Barbara Cassin, and by a man, Michel Narcy. 


The feminine position and humanity 


This will be the final word. But I will add a postscript that will return to my 
beginning. 

The existence of love makes it appear retroactively that, in the disjunction, 
the female position is oddly the bearer of love’s relation to humanity as I 
conceive it: humanity, the function H(x) that makes an implicative knot 
with the truth-procedures, is science, art, politics, and love. It will be said 
that this is a trivial commonplace. It is said that “woman” is that which 
thinks only of love, and “woman” 1s being-for-love. Let us courageously 
cross the commonplace. We will axiomatically posit that the female position 
is such that the subtraction of love affects it with inhumanity for itself. Or 
rather that the function H(x) 1s only able to have a value insofar as the 
amorous generic procedure exists. This axiom signifies that, for this pos- 
ition, the prescription of humanity is only a value insofar as the existence 
of love is attested to. 

Let us note in passing that this attestation does not necessarily take the 
form of an experience of love. One can be “seized” by the existence of a 
truth-procedure from an entirely other basis than experience. Once again, we 
must avoid all psychologism: what matters is not the consciousness of love 
but the fact that it administers, for the term x, the proof of its existence. A 
term x, the noumenal:virtuality of the human, whatever its empirical sex, 
only activates the humanity function on the condition of such a proof, and 
we propose that this proof is woman. Thus “woman” is she (or he) for whom 
the subtraction of love devalorizes H(x) 1n its other types, science, politics, 
and art. A contrario) the existence of love deploys H(x) in virtually all its 
types, and above all in the most connected or crossed. This undoubtedly 
explains the excellence of women in the novel—if it is admitted that it is a 
“feminized” x that is in question in the writing of the prose novel, which is to 
be explored further. For the male position, it is not at all the same: each type 
of the procedure itself gives value to the function H(x), without taking 
account of the existence of the others. 

I have thus come to define the words “man” and “woman” from the point 
where love cuts into the knotting of the four types of truth-procedure. 
Again, in relation to the humanity function, sexual difference is only think- 
able by using love as a differentiating criterion. But how could it be otherwise 
if love, and it alone, makes the truth of the disjunction? Desire cannot found 
the thought of the Two, since it is the captive of the proof of being-One 
which the object imposes on it. We will also say that, however it is sexuated, 
desire is homosexual, whereas love, even if it can be gay, is principally 
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heterosexual. It could also be said that the passing of love in desire, whose 
difficult dialectic I have gestured toward above, makes heterosexual love pass 
in homosexual desire. Finally, and without considering the sexes of those 
that a love encounter destines to a truth, it is only in the field of love that 
there are “woman” and “man.” 

But let us return to Humanity. If it is admitted that H is the virtual [vir- 
tuelle| composition of four types of truth, we can advance that, for the 
female position, the type “love” knots the four, and that it is only on its 
condition that H, humanity, exists as a general configuration. And that, for 
the male position, each type metaphorizes the others, this metaphor willing 
the immanent affirmation in each type, of humanity H. 

We have the two schemes illustrated in figures 1 and 2. These schemes 
show that the feminine representation of humanity is at the same time con- 
ditional and knotting, which authorizes a more total perception and in that 
case a more abrupt right to inhumanity. However, the masculine representa- 
tion is at the same time symbolic and separative, which can entail not only 
indifference but also a greater ability to conclude. 

Is 1t a question of a restricted conception of femininity? Does this com- 
monplace, even if elaborated, rediscover a scheme of domination which 
summarily states: access to the symbolic and the universal is more immediate 
for man? Or that man is less the mere tributary) of an encounter? We could 
object that the encounter is everywhere: all generic procedures are post- 
evental. But this is not essential. What is essential is that love is the guarantor 
of the universal, since it alone elucidates the disjunction as the simple law of 
a situation. That the value of the humanity function H(x) is dependent, for 
the female position, on the existence of love, can just as well be put: the 
female position demands for H(x) a guarantee of universality. It only knots 
the components of H on this condition. The female position sustains itself, 
in its singular relation to love, so that it can be clear that “for all x, [there is 
an] H(x), whatever the effects of the disjunction, or of the disjunctions (for 
the sexual is perhaps not the only one).” 

I make here a supplementary turn of the screw with regard to the Laca- 
nian formulas of sexuation. Very schematically: Lacan divides the phallic 
function f(x). He assigns the universal quantifier to the male position (for- 
every-man) and defines the female position by a combination of the existen- 
tial and of negation, which means to say that woman is not-all. This position 
is to an extent very classical. Hegel, saying that woman is the irony of com- 
munity, pointed to this effect of the existential border by which woman 
breaches the all that men strive to consolidate. 

But this is the strict effect of the exercise of the function f(x). The clearest 
result of what I have been saying 1s that the humanity function H(x) does not 
coincide with the function f(x). With regard to the function H(x), it is in 
effect woman who sustains the universal totality, and it is the male position 
that metaphorically disseminates the virtualities of the composition—one of 
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the H. Love is that which, splitting the H(x) from the f(x), restores to women, 
across the entire extent of the truth-procedures, the universal quantifier. 


Notes 
English translation first published in Umbra 1 (1996). 


1 The distinction is made here between the French “historique” and “historical” 
deriving from the French reception of Heidegger. Historical implies a nonempirical 
concept. [Translators] 

2 Forgage: a term from mathematical set theory which designates the practice of 
“forcing” an indiscernible. [Translators] 
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Source Renata Salecl (ed ), Sexuation Durham Duke University Press (2000), pp 282-296. 


Lacan depicts what he calls the “metaphor of love” with this poignant 
image: a hand reaches out toward a fruit, a flower, or lips which suddenly 
blaze; its attempt to attain, to draw near, to make the fire burn, is closely 
connected with the ripening of the fruit, the beauty of the flower, the blazing 
of the lips. But when, in this attempt to attain, to draw near, to make the fire 
burn, the hand has moved far enough toward the object, another hand 
springs up from the fruit, from the flower, from the lips, and reaches out to 
meet our hand, and at this moment our hand freezes in the closed fullness of 
the fruit, in the open fullness of the flower, in the explosion of the blazing 
hand. That which occurs at this moment is love.’ 

The sublime colors of this description must not blind us to the fact that 
the effect of this kind of configuration is always somehow comical. “Love is 
a comic feeling,” states Lacan,’ and this is particularly true of what is called 
“falling in love.” 

The hand that, much to our surprise and embarrassment, reaches out from 
the desired object can be, for example, a bottom that blushes. I am referring 
to the most archetypal scene from Salman Rushdie’s Midnight's Children. 
Aadam Aziz has just come back to India from Germany, where he studied to 
be a doctor. He is called upon to examine a landowner’s daughter. When he 
arrives at the house and asks to see the daughter, her father explains to him 
that she is a decent girl who does not flaunt her body under the noses of 
strange men. The young doctor 1s led to a room where two women, built like 
professional wrestlers, stand stiffly, each holding one corner of an enormous 
white sheet. In the very center of the sheet there is a hole cut, a circle about 
seven inches in diameter. The doctor is told that he can examine the patient 
only through this perforated sheet, and he is asked kindly to specify which 
portion of the girl he wants to inspect. Thus begins a three-year process 
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designed to make the doctor fall in love with his patient. During this time, 
the landowner’s daughter contracts an extraordinary number of minor ill- 
nesses, and Doctor Aziz’s visits become almost weekly events. On each occa- 
sion, he is vouchsafed a glimpse, through the perforated sheet, of a different 
seven-inch circle of the young woman’s body. There is probably no need to 
stress that the landowner’s plan works marvelously and that Doctor Aziz 
develops a very strong desire for the daughter whom he only knows partes 
extra partes. Also, the parts he is asked, or rather allowed, to examine 
become more and more delicate. So, the desire is clearly there, but what 
about love? The last part Doctor Aziz was asked to inspect (under the pre- 
tense of a pulled muscle in the back of her thigh) was the daughter’s bottom. 
And when he reaches out to feel it, he sees the bottom “reddening in a shy, 
but compliant blush.” Her bottom blushes! At this moment he falls in love. 
What else to do, if, so to speak, a bottom winks at you? What else to do if the 
object you look at suddenly looks back at you, thus producing an undeniable 
effect of subjectivation? You either run away or fall, that is, resubjectivize 
accordingly.” 

The image, or rather the emblem, of the perforated sheet also contains 
several other interesting features which can throw some light on Lacan’s 
formulas of sexuation, especially their left or “male” side. It illustrates per- 
fectly the constitution of the subject of desire via the dialectics of the “all” 
[tout] and the exception. The “paradox” of this side of the formulas is well 
known. They state, first, that there exists one x which does not come under 
the function of castration (®x) and, second, that all x’s come under the 
function of castration. Lacan also stresses that “all” is constituted precisely 
in reference to the exception. 

What these formulas imply is not the existence of a totalized set (the “all”) 
plus an exception (1.e., something apart). The exception is not something 
which has to be added to the set of “all,” but rather something which has to 
be subtracted from an indefinite set in order for this set to become a set. The 
exception is not One on top of all; it is not a “plus One,” but a “minus One,” 
a “One-less.” In other words, the exception is nothing else but the hole in the 
sheet, the hole through which one can now see something. This is to say that 
the exception is contemporary with the set of “all,” and not something pre- 
viously excluded from it. But what is the relation between this hole and the 
quantifier “all,” since it appears that what we can see through a hole is pre- 
cisely not all but just some fragments of reality? The point is that the all that 
we encounter in Lacan’s formulas is not the all of some all-embracing total- 
ity. It is not as if the father of the bride were to wrap his daughter in a sheet 
and give her “all” to Aziz. On the contrary, he organizes the whole setting 
in a way which enables us to translate Lacan’s formulas as follows: all that 
appears through the hole, which opens up with the One-less of the exception, is 
worthy of desire. This means, first, that we have to read the two levels of the 
formulas (the level of the exception and the level of the all) together; second, 
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that the all is specified by its falling under a certain function (® x or, in our 
case, the function of desirability); and third, that the totality at stake 1s not 
an all-embracing or “simultaneous” totality but a form of successiveness (the 
all in question is, to use Lacan’s term, serial). This latter point is perhaps the 
most crucial. It accounts for Lacan’s insisting that a man can only approach 
the other sex “one by one,” une par une (or part by part).’ And it is important 
to acknowledge that this serial approach is not linked to the fact that 
“Woman (with capital W) does not exist” or that she is pas toute (“not-all,” 
“not whole”), but is instead inherent in the logic of desire which governs 
man’s position. One must resist the temptation to explain the serial character 
of the all by the supposedly open set of not-all that characterizes the other 
side of the formulas of sexuation. In other words, the notion of a never- 
ending, open series is not foreign to or incompatible with the notion of all. It 
is, on the contrary, essential to the logic of metonymy which generates the all 
on the left side of the formulas. 

Thus, it seems that we are dealing with a kind of “open totality”: although 
all that appears through the hole of exception is desirable, it 1s precisely never 
“all,” since the series can always be continued. Yet, just as the infinity which 
springs from the possibility of always going one step further is a “bad infin- 
ity,” the apparent openness of this set 1s false. The openness of the series 1s 
of the same order as the openness of a capitalist saying to his workers, “I am 
open to all suggestions on how to improve your working conditions, pro- 
vided that I will not lose a cent.” In other words, the openness at stake 1s 
always a conditional openness, an openness which operates through the 
exclusion. Aziz will find all parts of his future wife desirable, provided that he 
sees them through the hole in the sheet. The back or hidden side of the all 
that we encounter on the left side of the formulas is always some form of 
“provided that.” The reason for this lies in the fact that the all 1s constituted 
(or is in process of being endlessly constituted) through the hole of the 
exception. It is also important not to confound the notion of exception with 
that of exclusion. The exception is not that which is excluded from the series, 
but that which sets off the mechanism of exclusion (or differentiation), thus 
creating a set of all that comes under a certain condition. 

The other important point, which explains the desirability of all the 
objects that appear in the “hole” or in the frame constituted by the excep- 
tion, is the following: the institution of the exception (which is the operation 
of the law) “exceptionalizes” the set of all. All that appears through the hole 
in the sheet seems exceptional or, to use another expression, very special 
indeed. Which is exactly why, although “they are all the same” (they all 
satisfy a certain condition), each one is special. Except that one should not 
say “although,” but rather “to the extent”: to the extent that they all satisfy 
the same condition, each one is very special. This means that women should 
probably feel less enthusiastic about the famous “you are very special” line. 
For it usually means nothing but “you qualify for the series.” 
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Above, we pointed out that the all or the universal linked to the left side of 
the formulas of sexuation is a conditional universal, which means that only 
the elements that satisfy a certain condition can enter the set of “all.” This 
brings us to Alain Badiou’s discussion of the universal in his book Saint 
Paul: The Foundation of Universalism. Badiou shows how this very feature is 
an essential characteristic of the law, which always hinges on some particu- 
larity and/or exclusion. The universal of the law is always a particular (or 
particularized) universal. To this notion of the universal Badiou opposes 
what he calls singularité universelle, universal singularity. The distinction 
between these two kinds of universal (which is also the distinction between 
two quite different kinds of law) is crucial to our discussion here, so let us 
examine it more in detail. 

Badiou’ starts from Saint Paul’s distinction between the flesh and the 
spirit and proposes a theory of the way in which this distinction articulates 
the configuration of law, desire, sin, and love. First of all, he extracts the 
couple flesh-spirit from the conceptual field constituted by the couple body- 
soul (with all its connotations) and links it to the couple death-life. Of 
course, the couple life-death does not refer to any biological facts; it refers to 
or rather it accounts for the fundamental division of the (living) subject in 
which the path of life and the path of death always coexist. 

Let us first suppose—as Saint Paul does—a state “before the law,” the 
somewhat mythical stage of a subject’s innocence in which he does not yet 
know the law. At this stage, the subject’s life is not (yet) the life which consti- 
tutes the real of the path of life in the divided subject. It is the life of a 
supposedly full subject. This innocent life thus remains foreign to the question 
of salvation. On the other hand, and according to Paul, sin is dead without 
the law. This means that “before the law” the path of death is itself dead. 

Now, what happens with the intervention of the law (interdiction, com- 
mandment)? The law appoints to desire its object, and desire finds its 
determination and autonomy as transgressive desire. The law fixes the object 
of desire and chains the desire to it, regardless of the subject’s “will.” With 
autonomy, desire also finds its automatism. The law is that which gives life to 
desire, but in so doing, it also coerces the subject into taking the path of 
death. In other words: “With the law, the path of death, which was itself 
dead, becomes alive. The law makes death live and the subject, as life accord- 
ing to spirit, falls on the side of death. The law distributes life on the side of 
the path of death, and death on the side of the path of life.” 

The life of desire as autonomy, as automatism, is what Saint Paul calls sin: 
“If I do what I do not want, it is no longer I that do it, but sin which dwells 
within me” (Rom. 7:20). One could say that the law creates the center of 
gravity of the subject and places this center beyond the subject’s reach 
(see figure 1). What especially interests us in this account is the fact that 
the figure of desire that it suggests is not simply that of a divided subject: the 
intervention of the law (and of desire) produces an “excenterment” of the 
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subject. The “rule of desire” is the rule of alienation which constitutes 
the subject and, at the same time, subjects him to the automatism of desire. 
The subject of desire (or the subject of law) is not, strictly speaking, a 
divided subject (divided between the path of life and the path of death); 
he is “all” on the side of death, yet the cause of his desire is something which 
transcends him and is situated somewhere else, leading an autonomous life. 
Thus, the subject is not divided between two paths, but rather excentered. 
The “center” of the subject presents itself as the inaccessible, which gives rise 
to the infinite metonymy of desire. Life has the status of an exception (which 
is to say that it remains a fiction of the law) and is always “elsewhere.” 

The universal attached to this configuration is the universal of a totality 
which sustains itself as such in relation to a limit or an exception: the 
exceptional status of the missing object of desire constitutes the limit toward 
which the subject moves in an infinite, never-ending process. Yet this “bad 
infinity” is only the expression of the finite, and the apparent openness of the 
series (there is always still one step possible) the effect of its closure or limit. 

Now let us move on to what Badiou, in his reading of Saint Paul, develops 
as the other figure of the law and of subjectivation. This new law, which 
bears the name of love [agape], breaks with the law in the ordinary sense of 
the word and makes the subject “fall over” onto the side of life. However, if 
the incidence of the law distributes life on the side of the path of death and 
death on the side of the path of life, then love (which names the other figure 
of the law) does not imply that life and death now find their “proper” place 
and simply coincide with themselves. In other words, it is not that the subject 
now (re)appropriates life. For if Paul says, “If I do what I do not want, it is 
no longer I that do it, but sin which dwells within me,” he also says, “It is no 
longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me.” This 1s to say that in this new 
configuration we will not be dealing with a con-centration of the subject as 
opposed to the excenterment of the subject of desire. On the contrary—and 
this is the most important point—one rather has to say that in love, the 
subject is doubly excentered, that she passes onto the side of love by being 
excentered for a second time—that is, by being excentered also in relation to 
death. The subject is excentered in relation to life and in relation to death. It 
is only with this double excenterment that we arrive at the divided subject in 
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the strict sense of the term. The subject is no longer the “mortal shell” 
which has its life somewhere outside itself and “lives elsewhere” (in the 
autonomous-automatic movement of desire). The subject is no longer an 
empty envelope but also loses this envelope. The subject is now nothing but 
that which is constituted by the nonrelationship between the two subjective 
paths (the path of spirit or life and the path of flesh or death). The subject is 
now on the side of life—yet not as something which coincides with life itself 
(“it is no longer I who live”), but only as that which articulates together the 
two paths of the division. One could say that if the law performs the oper- 
ation of alienation, then love (as the name of the “new law”) performs what 
Lacan calls separation (see figure 2). Let us now look at that which makes 
this new subjectivation possible. In the thought of Saint Paul, this is of 
course the event carried by this declaration: “Christ is dead on the cross and 
has risen from the dead.” As Badiou points out, the death as such plays no 
role in the operation of salvation; it acts as the condition of immanence. This 
means that what dies on the cross is life as exception. One could also say that 
what dies on the cross is death itself, as the feature which separated the “all” 
of men from God. Life (or spirit) thus becomes an immanent exception, and 
it is to be found here and now. We thus come to some other type of universal- 
ity which, according to Badiou, sustains itself from a “without exception,” 
and which gives access to no “whole” or totality. “The universal is only that 
which is in immanent exception.”’ Here we encounter the figure of universal 
singularity, the figure which combines the dimension of One with the dimen- 
sion of “for all” [pour tous]. We are dealing with the One, the sign of which is 
“for all” or “without exception.” It is not the One of some particularity: “the 
only possible correlate of One is the universal.”* 

In relation to our previous discussion we could define the two types of 
universal as follows. The particularized universal is a set of all which 
coincides or is constituted with the operation of the subtraction of One. The 
first operation of the law (the operation which coincides with the institution 
of the law) is to cut a hole in the sheet that it raises between subject and 
object. The One-less of the exception then supplies the condition sine qua 
non (the “provided that”) which particularizes the universal, the set of all 
that appears through the hole of the subtracted One. The universal singular- 
ity, on the other hand, operates through the inclusion of One. This does not 
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mean that One is added on top of all; rather, it coincides with the all, one is 
(for) all. We no longer have the situation in which all x satisfy one particular 
condition. Instead, we have One for all: there is no x for which One is not 
valid. Now, we know that for Lacan the implication of this is a set that he 
qualifies as not-all, and we will see later on how and why this is linked to the 
fact that the inclusion of the exception infinitizes the set. 

With universal singularity we are no longer dealing with the infinite of 
desire, sustained by the inaccessibility of an exception. We are dealing with 
the infinite which distinguishes itself by immanence, the immanence of the 
exception or limit. This does not mean that the infinite is immanent to 
the finite (which is rather the case in the previously discussed configuration, 
where we had an infinite movement of the desire within a finite, delimited 
frame). It is the exception which becomes immanent to the all of the finite 
and thus introduces an opening in this finite, makes it not-all, makes it 
infinite. Here, we are in the infinite. 

All this brings us back to the core of Lacan’s formulas of sexuation (figure 
3). The lower part of the formulas shows at least a structural homology with 
the two figures of the subject which Badiou develops in his reading of Saint 
Paul: the excentered and the divided subject, the subject that still hangs on 
some pretense of substantiality and the pure subject. One could actually say 
that if “Woman does not exist” (which, as we know, follows from these for- 
mulas), it is because “she” is a subject, in the strict sense of the word; and 
that if Man exists, it is because he is not yet altogether a subject. The funda- 
mental statement of these formulas would thus be: there are mer and there 
are subjects. One could go even further and deduce from there a kind of 
practical imperative of universalism: “Let the men become subjects!” 

Things get even more interesting when we include in our consideration the 
upper part of the formulas as well and thus again raise questions of the finite 
and the infinite, the all and the not-all, desire and jouissance. To get to the 
heart of these questions we will take the path of another text of Badiou, in 
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which he raises a very interesting objection to Lacan and to his conception 
of feminine jouissance. 

According to Badiou, feminine jouissance has for Lacan the status of the 
inaccessible. The infinite of feminine jouissance is defined as the inaccessible 
infinity within which the process of determination of the castrated jouissance 
takes place. The other jouissance is the undetermined silence in which pro- 
ceeds, in the finite, the articulation of the phallic jouissance. For his purpose, 
Lacan does not need the existence of an infinite set. It is enough that there 
operates some inaccessible point for the finite. The infinite is not a set but a 
virtual point excluded from the action of the finite. This is why, according to 
Badiou, feminine jouissance has for Lacan the structure of a fiction. In order 
to clarify what is at stake, Badiou takes the example of a cardinal set a, the 
smallest infinite set possible from the viewpoint of whole natural numbers. 
Starting from whole numbers, one cannot construct an infinite set; @ is thus 
inaccessible from the viewpoint of the entire domain of whole finite num- 
bers. Although whole numbers indefinitely tend toward o as their limit, the 
infinite remains the inaccessible proper to the successive insistence of num- 
bers. “Since the existence of @ cannot be constructed or operationally estab- 
lished, this existence can only be decided upon, by means of that form of 
decision proper to mathematics which is an axiom.” This was the gesture of 
Cantor, who, with his famous “aleph zero,” secularized the infinite. From 
there follows the main objection that Badiou addresses to Lacan: if feminine 
jouissance were of the order of the infinite, it would have the structure of an 
axiom and not that of a fiction. Lacan refuses to admit the axiomatic exist- 
ence of a second jouissance. To put it even more bluntly, although Lacan 
speaks of the infinite (feminine) jouissance, he fails, or rather he explicitly 
refuses, to conceptualize it as such (1.e., as infinite). This is the feature which 
puts him in the line with the great twentieth-century thinkers of the finite. 

Before attempting to answer Badiou (whose long and subtle argument we 
have been forced to summarize in a few lines), one remark is necessary: the 
point of this answer is not to prove that Badiou’s criticism is groundless. On 
the contrary, it does actually point to a real problem in the Lacanian theory. 
However, our argument is that this problem can be answered from within 
this theory, which, we firmly believe, does not allow itself be reduced to the 
tradition of “thought of the finite” and “being-toward-death” (Heidegger). 

First of all, one should point out that Badiou’s conceptual description is 
entirely accurate; the catch is that what it describes (the functioning of the 
bad infinity, endless approaching of the limit, the infinite as a virtual point 
excluded from the action of the finite) could actually be said to take place on 
the left (male) side of the formulas of sexuation. The inaccessible is the mode 
of enjoyment of the phallic jouissance and does not refer to the question of 
feminine jouissance. This is clear enough from the following passage from 
Encore: “Achilles and the tortoise, such 1s the schema of coming [le schéme 
du jouir] for one pole (cété] of sexed beings. A number has a limit and it is to 
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that extent that it is infinite. It is quite clear that Achilles can only pass the 
tortoise—he cannot catch up with her. He only catches up with her at infinity 
[infinitude].”'° Here we are dealing with the infinite, the image of which is 
that of an infinite asymptotic approaching a limit. In other words, we are 
dealing with a problem homologous to that which Badiou presents by means 
of the example of the set w. To the extent that the tortoise functions for 
Achilles as this limit toward which he moves with his finite steps, it remains 
(forever) inaccessible to him. What is of crucial importance in this case can 
be summarized in two points. 

1. Itis not the feminine jouissance which is inaccessible to Achilles, but his 
own jouissance as noncastrated. It is essential not to take the case of Achilles 
and the tortoise simply as a kind of parable of the (non)relationship between 
a man and a woman. Tortoise is not (a representation of) a woman. It is a 
representation of the consequence of the point of exception constitutive of 
the subjectivation on this (male) side of the formulas of sexuation. It is the 
incarnated consequence of “ 43x ®x,” that is, of the exception to the function 
of castration. The tortoise is not Woman but a. Tortoise is the excentered 
center of the subject of desire. It is the effect of the operation of alienation 
executed by the law (of castration). 

Lacan says, “Phallic jouissance is the obstacle owing to which man does 
not come, I would say, to enjoy woman’s body, precisely because what he 
enjoys is the jouissance of the organ.”"’ Paraphrasing Saint Paul, one could 
reformulate this by stating, “If I enjoy, it is not I that enjoy, but the organ 
which enjoys for me.” And I would even venture to say that this-organ enjoys 
for both sexes and that it is because of this (and not because of the absence 
of the organ) that women also are subjected to castration. 

Thus, the inaccessibility of enjoyment is the very mode of enjoyment of the 
subject of desire. From this it follows that: 

2. The paradox or the problem of Achilles is not an expression of the 
nonexistence of the sexual relationship but a way of surmounting, of making 
do with the nonexistence of the sexual relationship. The story of Achilles 
and the tortoise is an answer to the nonexistence of the sexual relationship— 
maybe a paradoxical answer, but nevertheless one that functions. It consists 
in putting the Other (to whom we cannot relate) out of play and relating 
oneself to a part of oneself which is situated, by the intervention of the Law, 
on the side of the Other (or on the other side of the bar). Now, a man can 
approach a woman. But, as Lacan remarks, “what he approaches is the cause 
of his desire that I have designated as objet a... . The act of love is the male’s 
polymorphous perversion, in the case of speaking beings.”'” One could bor- 
row here a formula of Slavoj Zizek: if masturbating is defined as an act in 
which bodily contact with a partner 1s only imagined, than a “proper” act of 
love could be defined as “masturbation with a real partner.””> And Lacan 
was right in stressing that even by repeating this operation and infinitum, we 
will never get to the Other, that is, to the infinite. At this level, 1 + 1 1s never 2 
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but remains 2 times 1. This is, I believe, the rational kernel of Lacan’s para- 
doxical statement from “Ou pire,” where he claims that (the number) 2 is 
unattainable from smaller numbers (0 and 1), linking this inaccessibility to 
the concept of aleph zero. As Badiou points out, Lacan seems to ignore the 
equation 2 = 1 + 1 and to claim that 2 1s infinite. According to Badiou, this 
error is due to the fact that Lacan wants to establish (the number) 2 as 
inaccessible in order to link it to the question of the second or feminine 
Jouissance, which he conceptualizes as inaccessible. Yet, once again, the 
inaccessibility of 2 (or of the Other) is strictly confined to the male side of 
the formulas of sexuation. “When one is a man,” states Lacan, “one sees in 
one’s partner what one props oneself up on, what one is propped up by 
narcissistically.”'* This is why, on this side, 1 + 1 does not amount to 2 (or 
attain the Other), whereas on the other (female) side of the formulas of 
sexuation there is no question of the inaccessibility of 2 (or of the Other). 
On the contrary, here number 2 is the starting point: “Being the Other, in the 
most radical sense, in the sexual relationship, . . ., woman is that which has a 
relationship to that Other.”” In other words, woman’s position is character- 
ized by its immanent relationship to the Other, which is precisely why she is 
pas toute, not all or not whole. If she had only a relationship to phallus (-), 
that is, if she took only the path of desire, she would be as whole as a man is 
in his relationship to objet a. But she has, in the first place, a relationship to 
the Other (— S(A)). It is the inclusion of the dimension of the Other that 
abolishes the Other as that limit toward which one can only approach ad 
infinitum and which, at the same time, delimits the space of “all.” Para- 
doxically, woman is One with the Other, and this is exactly what makes her 
not-all. 

To sum up: even though that which embodies the inaccessible jouissance 1s 
situated on the other side of the bar, it does not concern the jouissance of the 
other or feminine jouissance but represents the originally alienated (and now 
inaccessible) part of the subject of desire. 

However, it can also happen that Achilles does not try to catch up with the 
tortoise but passes it, that 1s, passes onto the side of love. Here we are in the 
infinite. It is important to point out that in the quoted passage in which he 
speaks of Achilles and the tortoise, Lacan points out that Achilles can pass 
the tortoise. One can see in this the affirmation of a logic different from that 
which governs desire and which is marked by the predicate of its limit or by 
the predicate of the inaccessible. “Achilles can pass the tortoise” is a thesis 
which evokes the axiomatic existence of the infinite. However, one should 
add that “Achilles who passes the tortoise” is one of the possible definitions 
of Woman. 

This brings us to the other side of the formulas, where, in fact, we are 
confronted with the question of the other jouissance. As to the question of 
not-all and of the ontological status of the feminine jouissance, the following 
passage from Encore is crucial: “Now, as soon as you are dealing with an 
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infinite set, you cannot posit that the not-all implies the existence of some- 
thing that is produced on the basis of negation or contradiction. You can, at 
a pinch, posit it as an indeterminate existence.”'® Badiou comments on this 
passage by saying, “One sees how Lacan still fights desperately against any 
existential consequence of the not-all.”'” However, although one can actually 
find several passages in Lacan that speak 1n favor of Badiou’s reading (and 
give ground to his consequent criticism), it is precisely the above passage 
which tends to the opposite direction and represents Lacan’s most direct 
acknowledgment of Cantor’s notion of actual infinity. In the first step, 
Lacan takes the existence of an infinite set for his starting point (“as soon as 
you are dealing with an infinite set .. .”) and identifies it with his notion of 
the not-all. But it is the second step which is crucial. In it, Lacan does not 
deny every existential consequence (or implication) of the not-all; what he 
denies is the existential consequence of an exception at the level of this set 
that he calls the not-all. It is not the existence of the not-all that is at stake, 
but the existence of an exception to the not-all. What Lacan is saying is that 
from the moment we start dealing with an infinite set (the not-all), we can 
subtract or add one part without arriving at some other set than the one from 
which we started. In other words, Lacan is referring here precisely to the 
Cantorian formula No + 1 = No — 1 = No. The not-all is impervious to any 
addition or subtraction. In reference to the upper part of the right side of the 
formulas this can be expressed as follows: “Not all x are ® x” does not imply 
that there is an x which is not ® x. And this is precisely what Lacan means 
when he says that “you cannot posit that the not-all implies the-existence of 
something that is produced on the basis of negation or contradiction.” One 
cannot posit the existence of an exception (which would be a result of neg- 
ation or contradiction) to the function x, because we are dealing with an 
infinite set. This also explains why, on this side of the formulas, the difference 
does not freeze into exception but rather allows for what Badiou calls “the 
deposition of differences as the material sign of the universal.” It 1s in fact 
possible to show that Badiou’s notion of the universal as universal singular- 
ity is very close to Lacan’s notion of not-all. They both include a certain “for 
all” [pour tous] (in Lacan’s case, in the negative form of: “there is no x which 
would be exempt from the function @ x”) and, at the same time, they exclude 
any notion of totality. 

All this has an important consequence for the explanation of the passage 
from a first (finite) jouissance to a second (infinite) jouissance. First of all, 
one does not get to the other jouissance by the negation of the first, since 
the negation (i.e., the exception) is precisely that which, far from giving 
access to some other jouissance, sustains the phallic jouissance and main- 
tains it within the frame of the finite. In other words, the other jouissance 
can never be deduced or derived from the first jouissance (not even by neg- 
ation). In the passage from one to the other, the fundamental presupposi- 
tions change. 
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Instead of negating the first jouissance and positing the existence of a 
second, noncastrated jouissance, one takes away from the first jouissance its 
exception (the noncastrated jouissance) which maintained it within the finite 
frame. This is what opens up the space of the other jouissance. And this is 
precisely what strikes the eye in Lacan’s formulas: it is only on the right 
(female) side of the formulas that the function of castration becomes uni- 
versal, while losing at the same time every reference to totality, to all. In 
becoming universal, the function of castration becomes not-all. It takes on 
and endures (the possibility of) some supplementary jouissance; it tolerates 
addition and subtraction. 

One often associates feminine jouissance with some kind of mystical trance 
that words fail to express, and Lacan’s own developments seem to point in 
this direction. However, one must be very careful not to confuse two quite 
different things. Whatever this supplementary enjoyment might be (mystical 
trance or some other form of enjoyment), it is not what defines feminine 
jouissance. What defines feminine jouissance is not simply some supplement 
of enjoyment, but the fact that it can take on a supplement (or a deficit, for 
that matter) of enjoyment without losing its reference to castration, whereas 
phallic enjoyment perpetually has to ensure its reference to castration—that 
is, it has to refer to the inaccessible. For the inaccessible is not some full, 
uncastrated enjoyment, but precisely the reminder of the function of castra- 
tion. It is crucial to take the term “infinite jouissance” in a mathematical and 
not in a metaphorical sense. Infinite jouissance is not a jouissance so great or 
intense that words fail to express it. To use Jean-Claude Milner’s formula, 
“the infinite is that which says no to the exception to the finite.”® “Infinite” 
refers to the structure or topology of enjoyment and not to its quantity 
(or quality). Infinite jouissance is that which puts an end to “exceptional 
enjoyment” in all meanings of the words. 


Notes 
1 See Jacques Lacan, Le séminaire, book 8: Le trasfert (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1991), 67. 
Ibid., 46. 
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This can also help us understand what Lacan is aiming at when, in the seminar 
Encore, he claims that “love is the sign that one is changing discourses.” Each of 
the four discourses articulates a singular subjective figure or subjective position, 
and love (including the “transference love” which inevitably springs up with the 
analyst’s discourse), in which the subject consents to confine his or her destiny to 
the hands of the other, makes the passage from one to another subjective position 
bearable. Love is a reply, an answer to that something in our encounter with the 
other which makes our universe shake. 

4 See The Seminar of Jacques Lacan, book 20: Encore, ed. Jacques-Alain Miller, 
trans. Bruce Fink (New York: W. W. Norton, 1998), 10. 
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48 
THE OBJECT VOICE 


Mladen Dolar 


Source: Renata Salecl and Slavoj Zizek (eds), Gaze and Voice as Love Objects. Durham: Duke 
University Press (1996), pp. 7-31. 


In the beginning there was Saussure, or so the story goes. To be sure, our 
story begins much earlier—maybe it has indeed “always already” begun— 
but let us take our provisional starting point in this somewhat dubious doxa 
of our times. 

The Saussurean turn has obviously a lot to do with the voice. If we are to 
take seriously the negative nature of the linguistic sign, its purely differential 
and oppositive value, then the voice—as the supposedly natural soil of 
speech, its seemingly positive substance, its firm substratum—has to be put 
into question. The voice has to be carefully discarded as the source of an 
imaginary blinding that has hitherto prevented linguistics from discovering 
the structural determinations that enable the tricky transubstantiation of 
voice into the linguistic sign. The voice is the impeding element that one has 
to be rid of in order to initiate a new science of language. Beyond the 
sounds of language that traditional phonetics has painstakingly described— 
spending much time over the technology of their production, helplessly 
ensnared by their physical and physiological properties—there lies a very 
different entity that the new linguistics has to unearth, the phoneme. Beyond 
the voice “with flesh and bones” (as Jakobson will say some decades later), 
there lies the flesh-less and boneless entity defined purely by its function—the 
silent sound, the soundless voice. The new object demands a new science: high 
hopes are now vested in phonology instead of traditional phonetics. The 
question of how the different sounds are produced 1s seen as obsolete; what 
counts are the differential oppositions of phonemes, their purely relational 
nature, their reduction to distinctive features. They are isolated by their abil- 
ity to distinguish the units of signification, but in such a way that the specific 
signifying distinctions are irrelevant, their only importance being that 
they take place, not what they might be. The phonemes lack substance, they 
are completely reducible to form, according to one of the most famous of 
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Saussure’s dictums, and they lack any signification of their own.' They are 
just senseless quasi-algebraic elements in a formal matrix of combinations, 
and it is ultimately only to them that the Saussurean definition of sign fully 
applies (such will be Jakobson’s criticism of Saussure): they are the only 
stratum of language which is entirely made of purely negative quantities, 
their identity is “a pure alterity” (Jakobson 1963, III, 116). They are the 
senseless atoms that in their combination “make sense.” Phonology, defined 
in such a way, was ordained to take a preeminent place in structural lin- 
guistics. Indeed, it was soon to turn into its showcase, the paramount dem- 
onstration of its abilities and explanatory strength. Some decades had to 
elapse for it to reach its fully developed form in Troubetskoy’s Grundztige der 
Phonologie (1939) and in Jakobson’s Fundamentals of Language (1956). 
Some criticism had to be made of the Saussurean presuppositions (Jakob- 
son’s critique of Saussure’s dogma about the linear nature of the signifier), 
some respect had to be duly paid to its other predecessors (Baudouin de 
Courtenay, Henry Sweet, etc.), but its course was secure. All the sounds of a 
language could be described in a purely logical way; they could be placed 
into a logical table based just on the presence or absence of some minimal 
distinctive features, ruled entirely by one elementary key, the binary code. In 
this way, most of the oppositions of traditional phonetics were reproduced 
(voiced/voiceless, nasal/oral, compact/diffuse, grave/acute, labial/dental, etc.), 
but all these were now recreated as functions of logical oppositions, the con- 
ceptual deduction of the empirical, not as an empirical description of sounds 
that one has found. As the ultimate exhibit, one could present the phono- 
logical triangle as the simple deductive matrix of all phonemes and their 
“elementary structures of kinship,” the device that will reach some notorious 
fame in the heyday of structuralism. Having dismantled sounds into mere 
bundles of differential oppositions, phonology could then also account for 
the surplus that is necessarily added to purely phonemic distinctive 
features—prosody, intonation, and accent, melody, redundant elements, 
variations, and so on. The bones, flesh, and blood of the voice were divided 
without remainder into a web of structural traits, the checklist of presences 
and absences. The inaugural gesture of phonology was thus the total reduc- 
tion of the voice as the substance of language. Phonology, true to its 
apocryphal etymology, was about killing the voice—at its origin, there is 
the Greek phoné, voice, but one can also quite appropriately hear phonos, 
murder. 

Let us now make a somewhat abrupt jump to Lacan. In the famous graph 
of desire (figure 1), one can find, may be rather surprisingly, a line that runs 
from the signifier on the left to the voice on the right (Lacan 1989, 306): there 
is the signifying chain, reduced to its minimal features, which yields, as a 
result or as a leftover, the voice. A certain reversal has taken place: the voice 
is not taken as a hypothetical or something of mythical origin that the analy- 
sis would have to break down into distinctive traits, not a diffuse substance 
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to be reduced to structure, but rather the opposite—it stands as the outcome 
of the structural operation. We can put aside, for our particular purpose, the 
specific nature of the operation that Lacan tries to demonstrate—the retro- 
active production of meaning, the “quilting point,” the nature of the subject 
involved in it, and so on. So why is there voice as the outcome? Why does the 
signifier run out into voice as its result? And which voice do we find there— 
the one that phonology has killed? If it was successfully murdered, why does 
it recur? Does it not know that it is dead? Maybe we can sum up this curious 
recurrence in a Lacanian thesis: the reduction of the voice that phonology 
has attempted—phonology as the paradigmatic showcase of structural 
analysis—has nevertheless left a remainder: not as any positive feature that 
couldn’t be reduced or entirely dissolved into its binary logical web, not 
as some seductive imaginary quality that would escape this operation, but 
precisely as the object in the Lacanian sense. It is only the reduction of 
the voice—in all of its positivity, lock, stock, and barrel—that produces the 
voice as the object. This dimension of the voice is difficult to cope with. It 
cannot be broken down into differential oppositions, since it was this dis- 
solution that produced it in the first place. So there is no meaning that could 
be assigned to it, since meaning springs only from those oppositions. It is not 
a function of the signifier, since it presents precisely a nonsignifying 
remainder, something resistant to the signifying operations, a leftover het- 
erogeneous in relation to the structural logic which includes it. 

Furthermore, this remnant has nothing to do with some irreducible 
individuality of the voice, the personal surplus over the standard mold, the 
unmistakable individual flavor or timbre that makes each voice instantly 
recognizable. Nor is it reducible to what Barthes has called “the grain of the 
voice” —“the materiality of a body speaking its mothertongue,” “the body in 
the singing voice” (1982, 238, 243). For to attach the voice to the body and to 
endow it with materiality involves all kinds of obstacles—one is ultimately 
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faced with an unbridgeable gap, since the trouble is that the object never fits 
the body. And further, it cannot be tackled by introducing the singing voice, 
the music, as the proper dimension of voice, one that would transcend the 
narrow framework of speech and would retain the ineffable realm of expres- 
sion beyond signification. For music, with all its seductive force and irresist- 
ible appeal, is rather an attempt to domesticate the object, to turn it into an 
object of aesthetic pleasure, to put up a screen against what is unbearable 
in it. “If we make music and listen to it, ... it is in order to silence what 
deserves to be called the voice as the object a” (Miller 1989, 184). But, one 
should add (we shall come back to this later at some length), this gesture is 
always ambiguous: music evokes the voice and conceals it, it fetishizes it, but 
also opens the gap that cannot be filled. 

The remnant, not being differential and not concurring to signification, 
seems to present a sort of counterweight to differentiality, since the differen- 
tial logic always refers to absence, while the voice seems to embody the 
presence, a firm background for differential traits, a positive basis for their 
inherent negativity. Although its positivity appears to be very elusive—just 
vibrations of the air, which are gone as soon as they are produced, a pure 
passing, not something that could be fixed or that one could hold on to, since 
one can only fix the differences, as phonology has so exhaustively done. In a 
more specific Lacanian sense, in the context of the graph, one could say that 
it presents the counterweight, not just to differentiality, but also, and in the 
first place, to the subject. For the graph was, among other things, constructed 
to demonstrate that the minimal signifying operation necessarily-yields the 
subject as a purely negative entity that is produced in the retroactive vector, 
an entity gliding along the chain since it doesn’t possess a signifier of its 
own—the subject is always only represented by a signifier for another signi- 
fier, as the famous dictum goes. In itself it is without foundation and without 
a substance; it is a lack, an empty space necessarily implied by the nature of 
the signifier—such was for Lacan, as it is well known, the nature of the 
subject that can be assigned to structure. So the voice seems to endow this 
empty and negative entity with a counterpart, its “missing half,” so to speak, 
a “supplement” that would enable this negative being to acquire some hold 
in positivity, a “substance,” a relationship to presence. 

So is the voice as the residue, the remnant of the phonological operation, 
to be related to presence? Does it offer a privileged, although admittedly 
elusive, evocation of the present, thus counteracting the purely negative dif- 
ferential features, the Saussurean determination in absentia, which ultimately 
always gets the upper hand over presence as soon as we use language? Does 
the object voice, which Lacan has pinpointed as the necessary implication of 
the structural intervention, run into the notorious “metaphysics of presence” 
as its most recent and most insidious variation? 

Obviously, the entire phonological enterprise was heavily biased, as 
Derrida has convincingly shown. There was a prejudice at its core—the 
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prejudice that it shared with the bulk of metaphysical tradition from which it 
has unwittingly inherited it, the prejudice that, maybe, defined that tradition 
as metaphysical, that is, as “phonocentric.” It consisted in the simple and 
seemingly self-evident assumption that the voice is indeed the basic element 
of language, its natural embodiment, and is consubstantial with it, whereas 
writing presents its derivative, auxiliary, and parasitic supplement, at the 
same time secondary and dangerous. Or so the story goes. 

By this account, the remainder is not to be looked for on the side of the 
voice at all—quite the contrary. If the entire metaphysical tradition “spon- 
taneously” and consistently espoused the priority of the voice, it was because 
the voice always presented the privileged point of autoaffection, self- 
transparency, the hold in the presence. The voice offered the illusion that one 
could get immediate access to an unalloyed presence, an origin not tarnished 
by externality, a firm rock against the elusive interplay of signs, which are 
anyway surrogates by their very nature and always point to an absence. So if 
there is indeed a remainder, it has to be sought on the side of writing, the 
dead letter that disrupts the living voice, the supplement that usurps its sub- 
sidiary place to tarnish presence. And ultimately, it is not the writing in its 
positive and empirical appearance that is at stake, but more fundamentally 
the trace, the trace of alterity that has “always already” dislocated the origin. 
Saussure himself was torn between two opposing tendencies: on the one 
hand, the tendency that prolonged the traditional stance and made him con- 
demn writing as secondary to voice but as threatening nonetheless to “usurp 
the leading role” (Saussure 1972, 45), and on the other hand his insight that 
“the essence of language .. . is alien to the phonic character of the linguistic 
sign” (21). The subsequent fate of phonology was thus to be caught between 
the two as well: between, on one hand, its unquestionable prejudice that the 
voice was the natural matter of language and thus the evident place to start, 
and, on the other, its operations, which dismantled the living presence of the 
voice into the lifeless differential matrix—except for the residue that Lacan 
took to be the paradoxical object voice. 

The Derridean turn has thus, by a very different way, made the voice the 
preeminent object of philosophical inquiry, demonstrating its complicity 
with the principal metaphysical preoccupations. If metaphysics, in this rather 
overarching view, is carried by the propensity to disavow the part of alterity, 
the trace of the other, to hold on to some ultimate signified against the 
disruptive play of differences, to maintain purity of the origin against sup- 
plementarity, it can only do so by clinging to the privilege of the voice as a 
source of an originary self-presence. The divide between the interior and the 
exterior, the model of all other metaphysical divides, derives from there: 


The voice is heard (understood)—that undoubtedly is what is called 


conscience—closest to the self as the absolute effacement of the 
signifier: pure auto-affection that necessarily has the form of time 
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and which does not borrow from outside of itself, in the world 
or in “reality,” any accessory signifier, any substance of expression 
foreign to its own spontaneity. It is the unique experience of the sig- 
nified producing itself spontaneously, from within the self. (Derrida 
1976, 20) 


This illusion—the illusion par excellence—is thus constitutive of interiority 
and ultimately of consciousness, the self, and autonomy. S’entendre parler— 
to hear oneself speak—is maybe the minimal definition of consciousness. I 
will not dwell on the well-known numerous, ramified, and rather spectacular 
consequences that Derrida has drawn from there. 

To hear oneself speak—or just simply to hear oneself—can be seen as an 
elementary formula of narcissism that is needed to produce a minimal form 
of a self. Lacan spent much time, in his younger days, meditating over 
another elementary narcissistic device, the mirror. The mirror was to fulfill 
the same function—to provide the minimal support needed to produce a 
self-recognition, the imaginary completion offered to the multiple body, the 
imaginary blinding that goes along with it, the recognition that is intrinsic- 
ally a miscognition, the constitution of an “I” as well as the matrix of a 
relationship to one’s equals, the ambiguous source of love and aggression— 
all the well-known panoply of the notorious mirror phase. Lacan was later 
to isolate the gaze and the voice as the two paramount embodiments of 
the object a, but his early theory has given an unquestionable privilege to the 
gaze as the paradigmatic instance of the Imaginary, elevating it into a model. 
Yet the voice can be seen as in some sense even more striking and more 
elementary—for isn’t the voice the first manifestation of life and, thus, isn’t 
hearing oneself, and recognizing one’s voice, an experience that precedes the 
recognition in the mirror? And isn’t the mother’s voice the first problematic 
connection to the Other, the immaterial tie that comes to replace the um- 
bilical cord and shapes much of the fate of the earliest stages of life? Doesn’t 
the recognition of one’s voice produce the same jubilatory effects in the 
infant as those accompanying the recognition in the mirror? 

There is a rudimentary form of narcissism attached to the voice that is 
difficult to delineate since it seemingly lacks any outside support. It is the 
first “self-referring” or “self-reflective” move, but as pure auto-affection at 
the closest of oneself—an auto-affection that is not re-flection, since it is 
seemingly without a screen that would return the voice, a pure immediacy, 
where one is both sender and receiver in one’s pure interiority. In a deceptive 
self-transparency one coincides in both roles without a gap and without a 
need for any exterior mediation. One can speak of an acoustic mirror, as it 
were (cf. Silverman 1988), only there is no mirror. There is no need for recog- 
nition in one’s external image, and one can see there the kernel of conscious- 
ness prior to any reflection. For if there is a surface that returns the voice, the 
voice acquires an autonomy of its own and enters into the dimension of 
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the Other, it becomes a deferred voice, and the narcissism crumbles. The best 
witness is, after all, Narcissus himself, whose story, maybe not surprisingly, 
involves both the gaze and the voice. But his curious “affair” with the nymph 
Echo, who could only echo his words and couldn’t speak by herself, is a story 
of a failed love and a failed narcissism—the voice returned is not his own 
voice, and he would rather die than abandon himself to the other (“‘Ante,’ 
ait, “emoriar, quam sit tibi copia nostri,’” says Ovid). And when the nymph 
dies, only her voice is left, which still makes echo to our own, the voice 
. without a body, the remainder, the trace of the object. 

There is, however, inside that narcissistic and auto-affective dimension of 
the voice, something that threatens to disrupt it—the voice that affects one at 
the most intimate level, but which one cannot master and over which one has 
no power or control. Where the voice presented itself as a problem for psy- 
choanalysis, it was always as the intractable voice of the Other that imposed 
itself upon the subject. In its most spectacular form, there was the extensive 
experience of “hearing voices,” the vast field of auditory hallucinations that 
imposed themselves as more real than any other voices. In a more common 
form, there was the voice of consciousness, telling us to do our duty, in which 
psychoanalysis was soon to recognize the voice of the superego—not just an 
internalization of the Law, but something endowed with a surplus that puts 
the subject into a position of ineradicable guilt: the more one obeys, the 
more one is guilty. To put it into the somewhat simplified form of a slogan: 
the surplus of the superego over the Law is precisely the surplus of the voice; 
the superego has a voice, the Law is stuck with the letter. There was the 
hypnotic voice that demanded submission, and its mechanism—the repeti- 
tion of some formula that lost all meaning by being repeated—was precisely 
an attempt to isolate the object voice from sense.” If psychoanalysis was to 
establish itself by sharply opposing hypnosis and its suggestive powers, it 
had to take into account and analyze the ominous authority of that strange 
object. There was aphonia, a frequent hysterical symptom, the loss of con- 
trol over one’s own voice, the sudden inability to use one’s voice, the enforced 
silence—the silence that, all the more, makes the object voice appear, maybe 
in its pure form, for in its specificity it is, after all, devoid of phonic sub- 
stance. At the bottom of it, there lay the problem of the mother’s voice, the 
first presentification of a dimension of the Other, endowed with retroactive 
fantasies of a primary fusion prior to the introduction of a signifier and a 
lack (cf. e.g., the Kristevian chora), and also ambiguously giving rise to para- 
noic fantasies of “entrapment”; the voice that was both the nest and the cage 
(cf. Silverman 1988, 72ff., 101ff.). 

So, for psychoanalysis, the auto-affective voice of self-presence and self- 
mastery was constantly opposed by its reverse side, the intractable voice of 
the Other, the voice that one could not control. But both have to be thought 
together: one could say that at the very core of narcissism, there lies an alien 
kernel that the narcissistic satisfaction may well attempt to disguise, but 
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which continually threatens to undermine it from the inside. At the time 
when Lacan, impelled by his initial insight, wrote his famous pages on the 
mirror phase, he still didn’t possess a theory of the object, and he latter had 
to add several lengthy postscripts to his early sketches—most notably in the 
seminar on the four fundamental concepts of psychoanalysis (Lacan 1979), 
where a whole section bears the title “The Schism of the Eye and the Gaze.” 
The gaze as the object, cleft from the eye, is precisely what is dissimulated by 
the image in which one recognizes oneself, it is not something that could be 
present in the field of vision, yet haunting it from the inside.’ If it appears as 
a part of the image, as it occurs, for example, in the experience of the double, 
which has filled a whole library of romantic literature, it immediately dis- 
rupts the established reality and leads to catastrophe (see my essay “At First 
Sight” in part 2 of this volume). By analogy, there is a schism between the 
voice and the ear (cf. Miller 1989, 177-78). The same inner disruption of 
narcissism has to be introduced here and the same inherent ambiguity of the 
seemingly self-transparent auto-affection. 

As soon as the object, both as the gaze and as the voice, appears as the 
pivotal point of narcissistic self-apprehension, it introduces a rupture at the 
core of self-presence. It is something that cannot itself be present, although 
the whole notion of presence is constructed around it and can be established 
only by its elision. So the subject, far from being constituted by self-grasp in 
the clarity of its presence of itself, only emerges in an impossible relation to 
that part that cannot be presentified. Only insofar as there is a Real (the 
Lacanian name for that part) as an impossibility of presence, is there a sub- 
ject. The voice may well be the key to the presence of the present and to an 
unalloyed interiority, but it detains in its innermost reaches that inaudible 
and unbearable object voice which makes the presence all but transparent. 
So if for Derrida the essential of the voice lies in auto-affection and self- 
transparency, as opposed to the trace, the rest, the alterity, and so on, for 
Lacan that auto-affection is where the problem starts. Derrida’s decon- 
structive turn deprives the voice of its ineradicable ambiguity by reducing it 
to the ground of the illusory presence, while the Lacanian account tries to 
disentangle from its core the object as an interior obstacle to self-presence. 
For the object embodies the very impossibility of attaining auto-affection, it 
introduces the scission, the rupture in the middle of the full presence and 
refers it to a void. 


The most convincing feature of Derrida’s extensive analyses is his ability to 
demonstrate how a seemingly marginal theme—that of the primacy of voice 
over writing, the phonocentric bias—consistently recurs throughout the 
whole history of metaphysics and how it is inherently and necessarily linked 
with all major metaphysical preoccupations. This one very limited approach 
seems to be sufficient to write the history of metaphysics in all its vast ramifi- 
cations. The sheer extent of it is overwhelming, its coherence compelling. 
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Yet, the phonocentric bias is maybe not the whole story of the meta- 
physical treatment of the voice. There exists a different metaphysical history 
of voice, where the voice, far from being the safeguard of presence, 1s con- 
sidered dangerous, threatening, and possibly ruinous. There is a history of 
the voice receiving a vote of no confidence. Not just writing, but also the 
voice can appear as a menace to metaphysical consistency and can be seen as 
disruptive of presence and sense. Lacan didn’t have to invent the ambiguity 
of the voice and its perilous reverse side—metaphysics has been well aware 
of it all along. The particular place where one can look for this 1s in philo- 
sophical treatments of music—again a rather limited perspective, to be sure, 
but one that casts long shadows. So let us attempt a very brief survey of 
some paradigmatic cases. 

In one of the oldest (although rather questionable and mythical) texts 
about music, the Chinese emperor Chun (ca. 2200 B.c.) gives the following 
simple precept: “Let the music follow the sense of the words. Keep it simple 
and ingenuous. One must condemn pretentious music which is devoid of 
sense and effeminate” (quoted by Poizat 1991, 197-98). Despite the simplicity 
of this piece of advice (and coming from an emperor, it is more than advice; it 
is, rather, a prescription to be followed, raising intricate issues of the relation- 
ship of music to power), the main concerns, which will recur throughout 
history with astonishing obstinacy, are already there in a nutshell: music, in 
particular the voice, shouldn’t stray away from words, which endow it with 
sense; aS soon as it departs from its textual anchorage, the voice becomes 
senseless and threatening, all the more so because of its seductive and intoxi- 
cating powers. Furthermore, the voice beyond sense is self-evidently equated 
with femininity, whereas the text, the instance of signification, is in this 
simple paradigmatic opposition on the side of masculinity. (Some four thou- 
sand years later, Wagner will write in a famous letter to Liszt, “Die Musik ist 
ein Weib,” music is a woman.) The voice beyond the words is a senseless play 
of sensuality, it is a dangerous attractive force, although in itself empty and 
frivolous. The dichotomy of voice and “logos” is already in place. 

A couple of millennia or so later, it is still well in place with Plato: 


A change to a new type of music is something to beware of as a 
hazard of all our fortunes. For the modes of music are never dis- 
turbed without unsettling of the most fundamental political and 
social conventions. ... It is here, then, I said, that our guardians 
must build their guardhouse and post of watch. 

It is certain, he said, that this is the kind of lawlessness that easily 
insinuates itself unobserved. 

Yes, said I, because it is supposed to be only a form of play and to 
work no harm. 

Nor does it work any, he said, except that by gradual infiltration it 
softly overflows upon the characters and pursuits of men and from 
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these issues forth grown greater to attack their business dealings, and 
from these relations it proceeds against the laws and the constitution 
with wanton license, Socrates, till finally it overthrows all things 
public and private. (Republic 4, 424c-e) 


To say the least, music is no laughing matter. It cannot be taken lightly but 
has to be treated with the greatest philosophical concern and utmost vigil- 
ance. It is a texture so fundamental that any license inevitably produces 
general decadence; it undermines the social fabric, its laws and mores, and 
threatens the very ontological order. For one must assign an ontological 
status to music: it holds the key to a harmony between “nature” and “cul- 
ture,” the natural and the man-made law.’ Should one interfere with that 
sphere, everything is put into question, and the foundations are truncated. 
Decadence starts with musical decadence: in the beginning, in the great times 
of origin, music was regulated by law and was one with it, but soon the 
things got out of hand: 


Afterward, in course of time, an unmusical license set in with the 
appearance of poets who were men of native genius, but ignorant of 
what is right and legitimate in the realm of the Muses. Possessed by a 
frantic and unhallowed lust for pleasure, they . . . created a universal 
confusion of forms. Thus their folly led them unintentionally to 
slander their profession by the assumption that in music there is no 
such thing as a right and a wrong, the right standard of judgment 
being the pleasure given to the hearer, be he high or low. (Laws 3, 
700d-e) 


Once one blasphemously gives way to pleasure as the standard (“It is com- 
monly said that the standard of rightness in music 1s its pleasure-giving 
effect. That, however, is an intolerable sentiment; in fact, ’tis a piece of flat 
blasphemy” Laws 2, 655d.), once one has refused to comply with the law in 
music, there 1s no end to insidious consequences—impudence, moral disinte- 
gration, the collapse of all social bonds.” 

In order to prevent this truly apocalyptic vision—the end of civilization, a 
return to chaos initiated by innocuous-looking changes in musical forms— 
one has to impose a firm regimentation of musical matters. The first rule, the 
prime antidote for combating the monster, 1s: “The music and the rhythm 
must follow the speech” (Republic 3, 398d; and again 400d). For the core of 
the danger is the voice that sets itself loose from the word, the voice beyond 
logos, the lawless voice. 

Other prescriptions follow. One must proscribe the modes that mollify the 
soul or induce laxity—the “dirgelike” mixed Lydian, the higher Lydian (“for 
they are useless even to women who are to make the best of themselves, let 
alone to men,” 398e) as well as the Ionian. One must retain those fit for men, 
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both for warriors and for manly modesty and moderation—the Dorian 
and the Phrygian.° Again, the sexual division is seen to run through music 
(and this will continue to our day with the sexual connotations of major and 
minor tonalities, durus and mollis).’ Consequently, one has to ban polyhar- 
monic instruments that permit free transitions among the modes, “modula- 
tions,” and in particular the flute, “the most many-stringed of instruments” 
(399d). There is in fact an additional, simpler, and more compelling reason 
for that: one cannot speak words while playing the flute.* The wind instru- 
ments have the vicious property that they emancipate themselves from the 
text, they are substitutes for the voice as the voice beyond words. No wonder 
that Dionysus has chosen the flute as his preferred instrument (cf. Pan’s 
pipes), while Apollo has decided on the lyre. “We are not innovating, my 
friend, in preferring Apollo and the instruments of Apollo to Marsyas and 
his instruments” (399e).”? And no wonder that the flute is fit for women: “I 
also propose that we dispense with the services of the flute girl who has just 
come in, and let her go and play to herself or to the women inside there, 
whichever she prefers, while we spend our evening in discussion .. .” (Sym- 
posium 176e). The flute is played by a girl and her proper audience are 
women (a quick slide leads from flute to questionable virtue), while men will 
engage in philosophy—not to mention the mythical connections of flute with 
Gorgon, and so on. 

So there lies in music both the best remedy and the ultimate danger, the 
cure and the poison. It is curious how Derrida’s famous analysis of pharma- 
kon (cf. “Plato’s Pharmacy” in Derrida 1972), the remedy and the ruin, as 
applied to writing, can also apply to the voice: “Education in music is most 
sovereign, because more than anything else rhythm and harmony find their 
way to the inmost soul and take strongest hold upon it, bringing with them 
and imparting grace, if one is rightly trained, and otherwise the contrary 
...” (Republic 3, 401d—-e). So the question is how to strike a balance between 
its beneficial and dangerous effects, where to draw a line: 


Now when a man abandons himself to music, to play upon him and 
pour into his soul as it were through the funnel of his ears those 
sweet, soft, and dirgelike airs ... and gives his entire time to the 
warblings and blandishments of song, the first result is that the prin- 
ciple of high spirit, if he had it, is softened like iron and is made 
useful instead of useless and brittle. But when he continues the prac- 
tice without remission and is spellbound, the effect begins to be that 
he melts and liquefies till he completely dissolves away his spirit, cuts 
out as it were the very sinews of his soul and makes of himself a 
“feeble warrior.” (Republic 3, 411a—b)"° 


So how can one hope to achieve the right measure with this dangerous sort 
of enjoyment? Up to a point, music is sublime and elevates the spirit; from a 
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certain limit, however, it brings about decay, the decline of all spiritual facul- 
ties, their disintegration in enjoyment. Where shall one stop? Can the phil- 
osopher set a limit to this unbounded, limitless enjoyment? Can he keep the 
cure without introducing the fatal poison? 

Let us, for the present purpose, leave aside Aristotle, who has curiously 
devoted most of book 8 of his Politics to music as the central part of his 
theory of education; let us jump another millennium, or almost, and open 
Augustine’s Confessions, book 10, 33. There we read the following striking 
meditation about “sinning by the ear”: 


Now, in those melodies {sonis] which Thy words breathe soul into, 
when sung with a sweet and attuned voice, I do a little repose. .. . But 
with the words which are their life and whereby they find admission 
into me, themselves {melodies, soni] seek in my affections a place of 
some estimation, and I can scarcely assign them one suitable. For at 
one time I seem to myself to give them more honour than is seemly 
[decet], feeling our minds to be more holily and fervently raised unto 
a flame of devotion, by the holy words themselves when thus sung, 
than when not; and that the several affections of our spirit, by a 
sweet variety, have their own proper measures in the voice and sing- 
ing, by some hidden correspondence wherewith they are stirred up. 
But this contentment of the flesh, to which the soul must not be given 
over to be enervated, doth oft beguile me, the sense not so waiting 
upon reason, as patiently to follow her; but having been admitted 
merely for her sake, it strives even to run before her, and lead her. 


We should not be surprised by now to find the voice again as the paramount 
source of danger and decay. The remedy, too, is familiar: stick to the Word, 
the word of God, make sure the word maintains the upper hand, to be rid of 
the voice beyond the word, the unbounded voice. So Athanasius has acted 
most wisely when prescribing that the psalms should be sung “with so slight 
inflection of voice that it was nearer speaking than singing.” Shouldn’t 
singing be rather banned to avoid the ambiguity? 


When I remember the tears I shed at the Psalmody of Thy Church, in 
the beginning of my recovered faith; and how at this time, I am 
moved, not with the singing, but with the things sung, when they are 
sung with a clear voice and modulation most suitable [cum liquida 
voce et convenientissima modulatione|, 1 acknowledge the great 
use of this institution. Thus I fluctuate between peril of pleasure, and 
approved wholesomeness; .. . by the delight of the ears, the weaker 
minds may rise to the feeling of devotion. Yet when it befalls me to 
be more moved with the voice than the words sung, I confess to have 
sinned penally, and then had rather not hear music. 
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Again, it is a question of the limit, the impossible good measure, for music is 
both what elevates the soul to divinity and a sin, delectatio carnis. It presents 
carnality at its most insidious since it seems liberated from materiality, it is 
the subtlest and the most perfidious form of the flesh. 

The oscillation of St. Augustine defines very well the bulk of what was to 
happen in the next thousand years and more in the troubled and intricate 
relationship of the Catholic Church to music. The main problem that kept 
emerging with a strange perseverance was that of regimentation and codifi- 
cation of sacral music, ultimately the confinement of the voice to the holy 
script, the letter. But whatever the attempted regulations, there was always a 
crack, a loophole, a rest that kept recurring, a remnant of a highly ambigu- 
ous enjoyment. It could take, for example, the form of iubilus, the space 
allotted to “alleluia,” where the general principle of one syllable to one note 
was omitted, the voice taking over in its own jubilation, the melisma without 
a support. In a very curious development, the notes without words were later 
underpinned with new words and whole sequences (in the technical sense of 
the term), thus threatening heretical intrusions into the text. But isn’t iubilus, 
although perilous, at the same time also the most appropriate way to praise 
God? Augustine himself says so: the jubilation expresses what cannot be 
expressed by words, the singers are so overwhelmed with joy that they aban- 
don words and give way to their heart. “Et quem decet ista iubilatio, nisi 
ineffabilem deum?” (quoted in O’Donnell’s commentary on the Confessions, 
1992, vol. 3, 218-19). So it is only the pure voice beyond words that matches 
the ineffability of God. But then again, can we ever be sure that it is really 
God that we are praising? 

One can follow the same predicament with the enormous problems posed 
by the introduction of polyphony, since when several voices sing at the same 
time and follow their own melodic lines, the text becomes unintelligible. We 
see it again in the battle against chromatics, since the semitones threaten to 
undermine the harmonic structure and introduce mollification of the spirit, 
the proscribed enjoyment. Each new musical invention had devastating 
effects and was immediately seen, in a very Platonic manner, as a way to 
moral ruin. Pope John XXII had to issue a curious decree concerning music, 
Docta sanctorum Patrum, in 1324, trying to put things in order, but to no 
avail. The Council of Trent, in the sixteenth century, had to toil with the 
same problem and commended the same antidote of intelligibility versus 
voice: in tono intelligibili, intelligibili voce, voce clara, cantu intelligibili . . . (cf. 
Poizat 1991, 144-45). All the documents seem to have been written by the 
same hand and guided by the same single obsession: to pin down the voice to 
the letter, to limit its disruptive force, to dissipate its inherent ambiguity. 

Yet, not everything fitted within this monotonous picture. Some mystical 
currents proposed an astonishing reversal of this massive paradigm: music 
is the only appropriate way to God since it is aiming precisely at a God 
beyond the word. It is a way to a limitless and ineffable being, a quality that 
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Augustine was already aware of. What is at stake is an enjoyment beyond the 
signifier, something that opens the perspective of the Lacanian problem of 
feminine jouissance (which Lacan himself tackled precisely through the 
women mystics; cf. Lacan 1975, 70-71). But if God is the musical principle 
par excellence and the divine word attains its true dimension only in the 
singing voice, then the radical consequence could follow that the mere word 
belongs to the devil. This extreme conclusion was indeed drawn by Hilde- 
gard of Bingen, the famous twelfth-century abbess, who—beside her philo- 
sophical preoccupations and conferring with some of the most illustrious 
men of her time—largely devoted her time to composing. In Ordo virtutum, a 
musical morality play, we have the story of a soul being tempted by the devil 
and rescued by the virtues—virtues personified and, of course, singing. In a 
most curious tour de force, the devil is the only masculine and the only 
speaking role, being confined just to words, to mere “logos.” An inherently 
nonmusical creature, the devil is the devil because he cannot sing. (One could 
add: No wonder that his temptations couldn’t amount to much.) Of course 
the church was bound to be doubtful and worried—the synod in Trier, in 
1147, almost condemned her as heretic, asking whether her visions were to 
be assigned to the devil rather than to God. Is the voice that she hears and 
writes down really the voice of God? Is there a way to tell?—It took the 
authority of Bernard of Clairvaux to rescue Hildegard." 

The question that was raised finally boiled down to this: Does music come 
from God or from the devil? For what is beyond the word announces both 
the supreme elevation and the vilest damnation. What_raises our souls to 
God makes God ambiguous; beyond the word one cannot tell God from the 
devil. Music may well be the element of spiritual elevation beyond world- 
liness and representation, but it also introduces, for that very reason, the 
indomitable and senseless jouissance beyond the more tractable sensual 
pleasures. There is no assurance or transparency to be found in the voice, 
quite the contrary, the voice undermines any certainty and any establishment 
of a firm sense. The voice is boundless, warrantless, and, no coincidence, on 
the side of woman. But if it introduces this fatal ambivalence, then the only 
consistent course would be to ban church music altogether—and indeed, this 
radical conclusion at the opposite extreme was drawn by the Puritans: for 
fifteen years, from 1645 to 1660, in the time of Cromwell, music was banned 
from the Anglican Church, music books and sheets were burned and organs 
demolished as “the devil’s pipes” (cf. Poizat 1991, 44). God was restored to 
the word, and to silence. 

Let me finish this “brief history of metaphysics” with the French Revolu- 
tion, although many more detours should be taken into account, more 
details scrutinized and more authors examined. At the height of the victori- 
ous Revolution, somebody had the brilliant idea to create, in 1793, the Insti- 
tut national de la musique, an institution through which the state would take 
care of music in the best interest of the people.” Frangois-Joseph Gossec, 
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who was in charge of the project, has duly written in a programmatic text 
that its goal should be to promote music “which would support and animate 
the energy of the defenders of equality and to prohibit music which mollifies 
the French soul by its effeminate sounds in the salons and in the temples 
consecrated to imposture” (quoted by Attali 1977, III). The music has to be 
drawn into the open, out of the courts, churches, and concert halls, it has to 
be performed in the open air, accessible to everyone; the melodies should be 
such that the people can sing along, not the pompous and pretentious arti- 
fices that only serve the degenerate. Gossec himself entered music history as 
the initiator of the mass choir and one of the first composers for brass 
orchestras. Musicians should become state employees, not dependent on the 
generosity of the rich, and the whole musical enterprise should be well 
planned and organized from above.” 

So the tables could be reversed and the same weapons could be turned 
against the Church, now seen as the major agent of the voice against the 
sense. But the defenders of reason were for once unwittingly in perfect 
accord with their enemies, the senseless and effeminate voice was equally 
dangerous to both. It is also highly indicative that one of the first decrees of 
the Revolution was the prohibition of the public singing of castrati, who 
became the emblematic and monstrous figureheads of the perversity and 
corruption of the ancien régime—the embodiments of its degenerate 
jouissance epitomized by the voice.“ 


One can draw, from this brief and necessarily schematic survey, the tentative 
conclusion that the history of “logocentrism” doesn’t run quite hand in 
hand with “phonocentrism,” that there is a dimension of the voice that runs 
counter to self-transparency, sense, and presence: the voice against the 
logos, the voice as the other of logos, its radical alterity. “Metaphysics” has 
always been very well aware of that, as we have seen, compulsively clinging 
to a simple exorcising formula, repeating it over and over again, compelled 
by the same invisible hand throughout millennia. Maybe what defined it as 
metaphysics was also the banishment of the voice. The “phonocentric” 
voice was just one part of the story, its narcissistic fulfillment, the illusory 
pledge of the presence, reduction of its inherent ambivalence and its part of 
alterity. Yet, by this simple division we haven’t yet reached the proper 
dimension of the object voice. It is here that the Lacanian problem really 
starts. 

In the simple paradigm I have tried to draw up, the logos—in the largest 
sense of “what makes sense”—was opposed by the voice as an intrusion of 
otherness, jouissance, and femininity. But there is also another voice: the 
“voice of the Father,” the voice that inherently sticks to logos itself, the voice 
that commands and binds, the voice of God. If there is to be a covenant, 
there has to be a voice. This is the problem that Lacan brings up in his 
seminar on anxiety (May 22, 1963), taking his inspiration in the striking 
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analysis that Theodor Reik has made of the shofar, a primitive horn used in 
Jewish religious rituals, one of the most ancient wind instruments. 

Where does the astounding force of the shofar come from? It is, for 
example, blown four times, at the close of Yom Kippur, in very long continu- 
ous sounds that are reputed to fill the soul with an irresistible profound 
emotion.’” There is no melody, just prolonged sounds reminiscent of a bull 
roaring. Reik sees the key to its secret in the Freudian myth of “totem and 
taboo”: 


The specificly anxious, groaning, blaring, long-sounding tone of the 
shofar is made understandable as reminiscent of a roaring bull; it 
obtains its fateful significance by presenting, to the unconscious psy- 
chic life of the listener, the anxiety and the ultimate death struggle of 
the divine father, one could say his “swan’s song,” if the comparison 
wasn’t so utterly out of place here. ... When the image of the father 
was rediscovered in the totemic animal and worshipped as divine, 
those who recognized it imitated its voice by onomatopoeic sounds. 
The imitation of the animal’s cry signified both the presence of God 
among the believers and their identification with him. The horn, the 
most characteristic trait of the totemic god, gave birth in the course 
of centuries to an instrument that was now used as the means of 
acoustic imitation. (Reik 1928, 235-36) 


So one has to recognize, in the sound of the shofar, the voice of the Father, 
the cry of the dying primal Father of the primitive horde, the leftover, which 
comes both to haunt the foundation of his Law and to seal it. By hearing his 
voice, the community of his believers establishes its covenant, its alliance 
with God, they assert their submission and obedience to the Law. The Law 
itself, in its pure form, before commanding anything specific, is epitomized 
by the voice, the voice that commands total compliance, although senseless 
in itself. The letter of the Law can acquire its authority by the remnant of the 
dead Father, that part of him which is not quite dead, what remained after 
his death and testifies to his presence—his voice—but also to his absence, a 
stand-in for an impossible presence, enveloping a central void. It is the ritual 
repetition of his sacrifice and the reminder of the impossible origin of the 
Law, covering up its lack of origin. But this gesture is highly ambiguous, for 
who has to be reminded? Who is ultimately the addressee of that voice? In 
Lacan’s words, “Is not the one whose memory has to be awoken, whom one 
has to make remember, is it not the God himself?” For the function of that 
voice, apart from presentifying God, is also to remind God that he is dead, in 
case he has forgotten. 

The sound of the shofar takes its support from the Bible, and Reik care- 
fully lists all its numerous occurrences. Each of them is remarkable; they 
all occur at dramatic moments, most often when a covenant has to be 
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established or reasserted, the most significant being the moment of the foun- 
dation of the Law when Moses receives the tablets of the Law on Mount 
Sinai. It was the sound of the shofar that, at that foundational instance, 
testified to the presence of God for the people, for they could only hear this 
terrible and commanding sound, and only Moses could speak to God and 
make out what he said. The shofar, conventionally translated as “trumpet,” 
was the element of the voice in the midst of thunder as the natural “noise”: 


On the morning of the third day there were peals of thunder and 
lightning, and a heavy cloud over the mountain, and a very loud 
trumpet blast, so that all the people in the camp trembled. (Ex. 
19.16) 


When the people witnessed the thunder and lightening, the trumpet 
blast and the mountain smoking, they all feared and trembled. So 
they took up a position much farther away and said to Moses, “You 
speak to us, and we will listen; but let not God speak to us, or we 
shall die.” (Ex. 20.18) 


So the shofar is there as the voice without content that sticks to the Law, 
the support of the Law underpinning its letter. There is, in this inaugural 
moment, a division between the voice heard by the people, as a terrible 
commanding presence, and the Law of which only Moses could “make 
sense.” But there is no Law without the voice.'* It seems that the voice, as a 
senseless remainder of the letter, is what endows the letter with authority, 
making it not just a signifier but an act. It is, as Lacan says, “that something 
which completes the relation of the subject to the signifier in what might be 
called, in a first approach, its passage a l’acte.”'’ Those “primordial signi- 
fiers” are inherently “acts,” “namely, something that happens when the sig- 
nifier is not just articulated—which supposes only its relation, its coherence 
with the others in a chain—, but when it is uttered and vocalised.” But what 
is at stake is not really the notion of act or of vocalization but the status of 
the object that is fundamental to both and which “has to be detached from 
phonematisation as such.” The object voice bears witness to the rest of that 
presupposed and terrible Father’s jouissance, which couldn’t be absorbed by 
the Law, that reverse side of the Father that Lacan calls /e-pére-la-jouissance, 
his ultimate deadly cry that accompanies the instituted law. It is the part that 
can never be simply present—but is not simply absent, either: the object 
voice is the pivotal point at the intersection. It discloses the presence and 
gives ground to its imaginary recognition—recognizing oneself as the 
addressee of the voice of the Other as well as recognizing one’s own voice in 
a self-presence—but it is at the same time what inherently lacks and disrupts 
any notion of a full presence; it makes it a truncated presence, which covers 
the lack. 
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The metaphysical picture we have drawn is therefore misleading. If the 
Law, the word, the logos, had to constantly fight the voice as the other, the 
senseless bearer of jouissance, feminine decadence, it could do so only by 
implicitly relying on that other voice, the voice of the Father accompanying 
the Law. Ultimately, we don’t have the battle of “logos” against the voice, but 
the voice against the voice. Yet, is that inaudible voice pertaining to logos 
something entirely different from the anathemized voice bringing unbounded 
jouissance and decay? Is the jouissance that the Law persecutes as its radical 
alterity other than the aspect of jouissance pertaining to Law itself? Is the 
voice of the Father an altogether different species from the feminine voice? 
Does the voice of the persecutor differ from the persecuted voice? The secret 
is maybe that they are both the same; that there are not two voices, but only 
one object voice, which cleaves and bars the Other in an ineradicable 
“extimacy”: “And why not interpret one face of the Other, the God face, as 
supported by feminine jouissance? ... And since it is there too that the func- 
tion of the father is inscribed in so far as this is the function to which castra- 
tion refers, one can see that while this may not make for two Gods, nor does 
it make for one alone” (Lacan 1982, 147).'* For what endows the Law with 
authority is also what irretrievably bars it, and the attempts to banish the 
other voice, the voice beyond logos, are ultimately based in the impossibility 
of coming to terms with Law’s inherent alterity, placed at the point of its 
inherent lack which voice comes to cover. This structural point is what 
Lacan, in his algebra, has designated by S(A), the point of the always miss- 
ing ultimate signifier, which would totalize the Other, the point of the lacking 
foundation of the Law, and also the point that has an intrinsic relation with 
femininity and the non-existence of Woman.” It is at this point of alterity in 
the Other that the object is situated. Masculine and feminine positions are 
then two ways of tackling the same impossibility; they arise from the same 
predicament as two internally linked versions of the same voice, which 
retains an ineradicable ambiguity. 


Notes 


All translations have been done by the author, with the exception of those listed in the 
Works Cited. 


1 Saussure’s Cours has caused some confusion, since it is not in the part that 
explicitly deals with phonology that his novelty 1s to be found. We have to look 
elsewhere: “Moreover, it is impossible that the sound, the material element, 
belongs by itself to language. It is secondary for it, a matter that it uses... . [The 
linguistic signifier] is by its essence by no means phonic, it is disembodied, consti- 
tuted not by its material substance, but exclusively by the differences that separate 
its acoustic image from all others.” What defines the phonemes is not “their proper 
and positive quality, but simply the fact that they do not get confounded among 
them. The phonemes are above all oppositive, relative and negative entities” 
(Saussure 1972, 164). 
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The commanding authority of the voice is already inscribed in the very posture of 
listening. As soon as one listens, one has started to obey. The verb to obey stems 
from French obéir, which in turn stems from Latin oboedire, to listen. One can 
find the same etymological connection in German, where Gehorsam, obedience, 
comes from Aéren, to listen, and in a considerable number of other languages. His 
Master's Voice is thus a most appropriate emblem. 

Among many formulations, one can here single out the less well-known but very 
clear ones from Lacan’s seminar on anxiety (May 22, 1963), the session where the 
gaze is put into analogy and opposition with the voice “[UJnder the form of i(a) 
my image, my presence in the Other, is without a rest. I cannot see what I lose in it. 
This.is the sense of the minor stage. . . . a, what is lacking, is not specular; it cannot 
be seized in the image.” 

This is also why music is treated in a very different way from painting, which poses 
interminable problems of imitation, copies, mimesis, etc. 

“So the next stage of the journey toward liberty will be refusal to submit to the 
magistrates, and on this will follow emancipation from the authority and correc- 
tion of parents and elders; then, as the goal of the race is approached, comes the 
effort to escape obedience to the law, and, when that goal is all but reached, 
contempt for oaths, for the plighted word, and all religion. The spectacle of the 
Titanic nature of which our old legends speak is reenacted; man returns to the old 
condition of a hell of unending misery” (Laws 3, 701 b-c). 

For Aristotle’s analogous views on the modes, cf. Politics 8, 1340b. Yet, a bit 
further on (1342b) he takes issue with that particular passage in the Republic 
concerning the Phrygian mode. 

Cf. also: “It will further be necessary to make a rough general distinction between 
two types of songs, those suited for females and those suited for males, and so we 
shall have to provide both with their appropriate scales and rhythms; it would be a 
dreadful thing that the whole tune or rhythm of a composition should be out of 
place, as it will be if our various songs are inappropriately treated in these 
respects” (Laws 7, 802e). 

Cf. “There is yet another objection to the flute as a means of education: you 
cannot sing or recite while you are playing it. Though used by the ancients, it 
was rightly forbidden to youths and freemen by our more immediate ancestors” 
(Aristotle, Politics 8, 1341a). 

Cf. “Bacchic frenzy and all such emotions are expressed more adequately by the 
flute than by any other instrument .. .” (Aristotle, Politics 8, 1342b). 

Aristotle will have to deal with the same problem. The liberal studies, with music 
in the highest place of honor, are quintessential to education, but to those “a 
freeman may devote himself only up to a certain point; if he goes too far, 
hoping to reach perfection, the disastrous consequences will ensue” (Politics 8, 
1337b). 

For Hildegard, who has turned into a somewhat fashionable figure lately, cf. Peter 
Dronke, Women Writers of the Middle Ages, 1984 (Cambridge: Cambridge UP); 
Barbara Newman, Sister of Wisdom, 1987 (Berkeley: U of California P); and 
Sabina Flanagan, Hildegard of Bingen, 1989 (London: Routledge). None of these 
quite do justice to her musical work. 

The project was presented to the Convent on the eighteenth brumaire, year 2 
(1792) of the Revolution: another memorable eighteenth brumaire, which pre- 
ceded by seven years its more famous counterpart, Napoleon’s seizure of power in 
1799, Marx’s theory could thus be extended: Napoleon’s coup d’état was itself 
already a repetition, quite in accordance with Plato’s view that musical changes 
prefigure social ones, only that with Plato, they announced decadence, whereas 
here they were the harbinger of a new dictatorship. 
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Francois-Joseph Gossec (1734-1829) acquired his musical knowledge and some 
glory as a court composer. In 1766 he became intendant de la musique of prince 
Condé and in 1774 maitre de musique at the Royal Academy, then the founder and 
the first director of the Ecole royale de chant. After the Revolution he was music 
inspector and one of the principal holders of musical authority in France for a 
quarter of a century. In 1816, after the downfall of Napoleon and the restoration 
of the monarchy, he was summarily fired for his allegiance to revolutionary ideas, 
so he died in great poverty and entirely forgotten. Among his numerous works one 
can find, e.g., Hymne a Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Hymne a l’Etre Supréme, Hymne a 
la liberté, Chant du 14 juillet. 

For lack of space, I cannot venture here into the fascinating realm of the history 
of castrati: their rise within the Catholic Church in the sixteenth century; their 
quasi-angel-like demeanor, which seemingly dissociates the enjoyment of the voice 
from sex; their massive presence in the opera; their incredible vogue, which lasted 
some three centuries, their gradual decline, until they were confined to the Sistine 
Chapel, which had been their cradle and their sanctuary all along—the core of 
perversity at the very heart of the church; and finally their banishment, as late as 
1903, by Pope Leo XIII. They raise in the most immediate way the question of 
the relation between voice and castration, the more obvious demonstration of the 
structural tie between castration and the object in psychoanalysis (cf., e.g., Lacan’s 
graph of desire, where voice and castration are to be found in parallel and analo- 
gous places—Lacan 1989, 315). For the history of castrati, the best accounts so far 
are probably those by Patrick Barbier, Histoire des castrats, 1989 (Paris: Grasset) 
and Hubert Ortkemper, Engel wider Willen, 1993 (Berlin: Henschel). 

The shofar is also used on a number of other ritual occasions, which are carefully 
scrutinized by Reik. On July 27, 1656, Spinoza heard the sound of a shofar 
accompany the formal text of excommunication read by a priest. 

This constellation is by no means limited to Judaism and Christianity. It appears 
in some version in almost all ancient mythologies where the bond between voice 
and creation, and specifically between voice and the foundation of a primeval Law, 
seems to be a commonplace. Cf., e.g.: “Considerable information about the nature 
of music and its role in the world is provided by the myths of creation. Each time 
that the genesis of the world is described with some precision, the acoustic element 
intervenes at the decisive moment of action. Whenever a deity manifests the will to 
give birth to itself or to another deity, to bring forth the sky and the earth or the 
man, it emits a sound. .. . The source from where the world emanates is always an 
acoustic source” (Schneider 1960, 132). Schneider gives many diverse instances 
taken from a variety of ancient and “primitive” cultures and convincingly demon- 
strates the necessary link between the voice, religion, and the basic social rituals, 
the umbilical cord between voice and a rudimentary social bond. An enormous 
amount of anthropological material is painstakingly analyzed in the excellent 
book by Gilbert Rouget, La Musique et le transe, 1980 (Paris: Gallimard). 

For Lacan, passage a l'acte is a concept sharply opposed to acting out. It is difficult 
to find a good English equivalent. Quotations are taken from the text of a pri- 
vately printed seminar. 

The whole section of Encore from which this passage is taken actually bears the 
title “God and the Jouissance of The Woman”. 

“The woman relates to S(X), which means that she is already doubled, and is not 
all... .” “[T]he Supreme Being . . . is situated in the place, the opaque place of the 
jouissance of the Other—that Other which, if she existed, the woman might be” 
(Lacan 1982, 152, 153). 
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THE VOICE IN CINEMA 
Michel Chion 


Source’ Michel Chion, The Voice in Cinema New York Columbia University Press (1999), 
pp 17-57 


A primal hide-and-seek 


Human vision, like that of cinema, is partial and directional. Hearing, 
though, is omnidirectional. We cannot see what 1s behind us, but we can hear 
all around. Of all the senses hearing is probably the earliest to occur. The 
fetus takes in the mother’s voice, and will recognize it after birth. Sight 
comes into play only after birth, but at least in our culture, it becomes the 
most highly structured sense. It takes on a remarkable variety of forms and 
disposes of a highly elaborated language, which dwarfs the vocabularies for 
phenomena of touch, smell, and even hearing. Sight is generally what we rely 
on for orientation, because the naming and recognition of forms is vastly 
more subtle and precise in visual terms than with any other channel of 
perception. 

The sense of hearing is as subtle as it is archaic. We most often relegate it 
to the limbo of the unnamed; something you hear causes you to feel X, but 
you can’t put exact words to it. As surprising as it may seem, it wasn’t until 
the twentieth century that Pierre Schaeffer first attempted to develop a 
language for describing sounds in themselves. 

In the infant’s experience, the mother ceaselessly plays hide-and-seek with 
his visual field, whether she goes behind him, or is hidden from him by 
something, or if he’s right up against her body and cannot see her. But the 
olfactory and vocal continuum, and frequently tactile contact as well, main- 
tain the mother’s presence when she can no longer be seen (in fact, seeing her 
implies at least some distance and separation). This dialectic of appearance 
and disappearance is known to be dramatic for the child. The cinema trans- 
poses or crystallizes it into certain ways of mobilizing offscreen space (e.g., 
masking characters but keeping their presence perceivable through sound). 
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In some ways, film editing has to do with the appearance-disappearance of 
the mother, and also with games like the “Fort-Da” game to which Freud 
refers and which Lacan analyzes as a model of the “repetitive utterances in 
which subjectivity brings together mastery over its abandonment and the 
birth of the symbol.” 

Onscreen and offscreen space can thus be called by another name when 
what’s involved is the voice “maintaining” a character who has left the 
screen, or better yet, when the film obstinately refuses to show us someone 
whose voice we hear: it’s a game of hide-and-seek. 


Neither inside nor outside 


We know that the invention of talking pictures allowed people to hear the 
actors’ voices, for example to put a voice to the face of Garbo. Perhaps more 
interesting is that the sound film can show a closed door or an opaque cur- 
tain and allow us to hear the voice of someone supposedly behind it. Sound 
films can show an empty space and give us the voice of someone supposedly 
“there,” in the scene’s “here and now,” but outside the frame. A voice may 
inhabit the emptiest image, or even the dark screen, as Ophuls makes it do in 
Le Plaisir, Welles in The Magnificent Ambersons, and Duras in L’Homme 
Atlantique, with an acousmatic presence. 

Acousmatic, specifies an old dictionary, “is said of a sound that is heard 
without its cause or source being seen.” We can never praise Pierre Schaeffer 
enough for having unearthed this arcane word in the 1950s. He adopted it 
to designate a mode of listening that is commonplace today, systematized 
in the use of radio, telephones, and phonograph records. Of course, it 
existed long before any of these media, but for lack of a specific label, 
wasn’t obviously identifiable, and surely was rarely conceived as such in 
experience. On the other hand, Schaeffer did not see fit for his purposes 
(he was interested in musigue concréte) to find a specific word for the flip 
side of acousmatic listening, the apparently trivial situation wherein we 
do see the sound source. He was content to speak in this case of “direct” 
listening. Since his term is ambiguous, we prefer to speak of visualized 
listening.” 

The talking film naturally began with visualized sound (often called syn- 
chronous or onscreen sound). But it quickly turned to experimenting with 
acousmatic sound—not only music but more importantly the voice. Critics 
often cite an early scene in Fritz Lang’s M (1930) as an example. The child- 
murderer’s shadow falls on the poster that offers a reward for his capture, 
while his offscreen voice says to the little girl (she is also offscreen at this 
moment, contrary to the evidence of the famous production still): “You have 
a pretty ball!” The copresence in this shot of the voice and the shadow, as 
well as the use of the acousmatic voice to create tension, are eloquent 
enough. But fairly quickly in the development of sound film, the voice would 
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stand alone without “needing” either the shadow or other narrative devices, 
such as superimposition, to present acousmatic characters, 

We should emphasize that between one (visualized) situation and the other 
(acousmatic) one, it’s not the sound that changes its nature, presence, dis- 
tance, or color. What changes is the relationship between what we see and 
what we hear. The murderer’s voice is just as well-defined when we don’t see 
him as in any shot where we do. When we listen to a film without watching it, 
it is impossible to distinguish acousmatic from visualized sounds solely on 
the basis of the soundtrack. Just listening, without the images, “acousma- 
tizes” all the sounds, if they retain no trace of their initial relation to the 
image. (And in this case, the aggregate of sounds heard becomes a true 
“sound track,” a whole.) 

To understand what is at stake in this distinction, let us go back to the 
original meaning of the word acousmatic. This was apparently the name 
assigned to a Pythagorean sect whose followers would listen to their Master 
speak behind a curtain, as the story goes, so that the sight of the speaker 
wouldn’t distract them from the message.’ (In the same way, television makes 
it easy to be distracted from what a person onscreen is talking about; we 
might watch the way she furrows her eyebrows or fidgets with her hands; 
cameras lovingly emphasize such details.) This interdiction against looking, 
which transforms the Master, God, or Spirit into an acousmatic voice, per- 
meates a great number of religious traditions, most notably Islam and Juda- 
ism. We find it also in the physical setup of Freudian analysis: the patient on 
the couch should not see the analyst, who does not look at him. And finally 
we find it in the cinema, where the voice of the acousmatic master who hides 
behind a door, a curtain or offscreen, is at play in some key films: The Testa- 
ment of Dr. Mabuse (the voice of the evil genius), Psycho (the mother’s 
voice), The Magnificent Ambersons (the director’s voice). 

When the acousmatic presence is a voice, and especially when this voice 
has not yet been visualized—that is, when we cannot yet connect it to a 
face—we get a special being, a kind of talking and acting shadow to which 
we attach the name acousmétre.° A person you talk to on the phone, whom 
you’ve never seen, is an acousmétre. If you have ever seen her, however, or if 
in a film you continue to hear her after she leaves the visual field, is this still 
an acousmétre? Definitely, but of another kind, which we’ll call the already 
visualized acousmétre. It would be amusing to invent more and more neo- 
logisms, for example to distinguish whether or not we can put a face to the 
invisible voice. 

However, I prefer to leave the definition of the acousmétre open, to keep it 
generic on purpose, thus avoiding the tendency to subdivide ad infinitum. 
Let’s say I am going to concentrate primarily on what may be called the 
complete acousmétre, the one who is not-yet-seen, but who remains liable to 
appear in the visual field at any moment. The already visualized acousmétre, 
the one temporarily absent from the picture, is more familiar and 
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reassuring—even though in the dark regions of the acousmatic field, which 
surrounds the visible field, this kind can acquire by contagion some of the 
powers of the complete acousmétre. Also more familiar is the commentator- 
acousmétre, he who never shows himself but who has no personal stake in 
the image. Which powers and which stakes come into play, we shall examine 
further on. 

But what of the acousmétres of the radio, and the backstage voice in the 
theater and the opera? Are these not of the same cloth, and are we perhaps 
just pompously reinventing the radio announcer or the actor-in-the-wings? 


The radio-acousmétre 


It should be evident that the radio is acousmatic by nature. People speaking 
on the radio are acousmétres in that there’s no possibility of seeing them; 
this is the essential difference between them and the filmic acousmétre. In 
radio one cannot play with showing, partially showing, and not showing. 

In film, the acousmatic zone is defined as fluctuating, constantly subject 
to challenge by what we might see. Even in an extreme case like Marguerite 
Duras’s film Son nom de Venise dans Calcutta désert, in whose deserted 
images we hardly ever see the faces and bodies that belong to the acous- 
métres who populate the soundtrack (the same soundtrack as India Song’s), 
the principle of cinema is that at any moment these faces and bodies might 
appear, and thereby de-acousmatize the voices. Another thing: in the cinema, 
unlike on the radio, what we have seen and heard makes us prejudge what we 
don’t see, and the possibility of deception always lurks as well. Cinema has a 
frame, whose edges are visible; we can see where the frame leaves off and 
offscreen space starts. In radio, we cannot perceive where things “cut,” as 
sound itself has no frame. 


The theater-acousmétre 


Georges Sadoul, in his History of Cinema, yields to the temptation to associ- 
ate experiments in “audio-visual counterpoint” in the early sound era with 
“traditional offstage sounds in the theater.”’ But between an offstage voice 
and a filmic acousmétre there is more than a shade of difference. 

In the theater, the offstage voice is clearly heard coming from another 
space than the stage—it’s literally located elsewhere. The cinema does not 
employ a stage, even if from time to time it might simulate one, but rather a 
frame, with variable points of view. In this frame, visualized voices and 
acousmatic voices are recognized as such only in the spectator’s head, 
depending on what she sees. In most cases, offscreen sound comes from the 
same actual place as the other sounds—a central loudspeaker.* There are of 
course ambiguous cases when we can’t easily distinguish what is “offscreen” 
from what is in the visual field (Fellini’s films are rich in examples). But it 
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should go without saying that the presence of such ambiguity does not make 
the distinction between offscreen and onscreen any less pertinent. 

So we are a long way from the theatrical offstage voice, which we con- 
cretely perceive at a remove from the stage. Unlike the film frame the 
theater’s stage doesn’t make you jump from one angle of vision to another, 
from closeup to long shot. For the spectator, then, the filmic acousmétre is 
“offscreen,” outside the image, and at the same time in the image: the loud- 
speaker that’s actually its source is located behind the image in the movie 
theater.’ It’s as if the voice were wandering along the surface, at once inside 
and outside, seeking a place to settle. Especially when a film hasn’t yet shown 
what body this voice normally inhabits. 

Neither inside nor outside: such is the acousmétre’s fate in the cinema. 


What are the acousmétre’s powers? 


Everything hangs on whether or not the acousmétre has been seen. In the 
case where it remains not-yet-seen, even an insignificant acousmatic voice 
becomes invested with magical powers as soon as it 1s involved, however 
slightly, in the image. The powers are usually malevolent, occasionally tutel- 
ary. Being involved in the image means that the voice doesn’t merely speak as 
an observer (as commentary), but that it bears with the image a relationship 
of possible inclusion, a relationship of power and possession capable of func- 
tioning in both directions; the image may contain the voice, or the voice may 
contain the image. 

The not-yet-seen voice (e.g. Mabuse’s in The Testament, or Maupassant’s 
in the first two parts of Ophuls’ Le Plaisir) possesses a sort of virginity, 
derived from the simple fact that the body that’s supposed to emit it has not 
yet been inscribed in the visual field. Its de-acousmatization, which results 
from finally showing the person speaking, is always like a deflowering. For at 
that point the voice loses its virginal-acousmatic powers, and re-enters the 
realm of human beings. 

The counterpart to the not-yet-seen voice is the body that has not yet 
spoken—the silent character (not to be confused with the character in the 
silent movie). These two characters, the acousmétre and the mute, are similar 
in some striking ways.'° 

An entire image, an entire story, an entire film can thus hang on the epiph- 
any of the acousmétre. Everything can boil down to a quest to bring the 
acousmétre into the light. In this description we can recognize Mabuse and 
Psycho, but also numerous mystery, gangster, and fantasy films that are all 
about “defusing” the acousmétre, who is the hidden monster, or the Big Boss, 
or the evil genius, or on rare occasions a wise man. The acousmétre, as we 
have noted, cannot occupy the removed position of commentator, the voice 
of the magic lantern show. He must, even if only slightly, have one foot in the 
image, in the space of the film; he must haunt the borderlands that are 
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neither the interior of the filmic stage nor the proscenium—a place that has 
no name, but which the cinema forever brings into play. 

Being in the screen and not, wandering the surface of the screen without 
entering it, the acousmétre brings disequilibrium and tension. He invites the 
spectator to go see, and he can be an invitation to the loss of the self, to desire 
and fascination. But what is there to fear from the acousmétre? And what are 
his powers? 

The powers are four: the ability to be everywhere, to see all, to know all, 
and to have complete power. In other words: ubiquity, panopticism, omni- 
science, and omnipotence. 

The acousmétre is everywhere, its voice comes from an immaterial and non- 
localized body, and it seems that no obstacle can stop it. Media such as the 
telephone and radio, which send acousmatic voices traveling and which 
enable them to be here and there at once, often serve as vehicles of this 
ubiquity. In 200], Hal, the talking computer, inhabits the entire space ship. 

The acousmétre is all-seeing, its word is like the word of God: “No creature 
can hide from it.” The one who is not in the visual field is in the best position 
to see everything that’s happening. The one you don’t see is in the best 
position to see you—at least this is the power you attribute to him. You 
might turn around to try to surprise him, since he could always be behind 
you. This is the paranoid and often obsessional panoptic fantasy, which is the 
fantasy of total mastery of space by vision. 

A good number of films are based on the idea of the all-seeing voice. In 
Fritz Lang’s Testament of Dr. Mabuse the master’s look pierces through an 
opaque curtain. In 200] the computer Hal, a voice-being, uncannily starts 
reading the astronauts’ lips even when they have incapacitated its hearing. 
Many films classically feature a narrator’s voice which, from its removed 
position, can see everything. And there are the voices of invisible ghosts who 
move about wherever the action goes, and from whom nothing can be hidden 
(Ophuls’ Tendre Ennemie). And of course thrillers often feature telephone 
voices that terrorize their victims to the tune of “you can’t see me, but I see 
you.” 

A John Carpenter horror film, The Fog, enacts the panoptic fantasy in a 
particularly ingenious form. The film’s heroine, played by Adrienne Barbeau, 
works as a disc jockey at a local radio station perched atop an old lighthouse, 
from where she can see the entire city. The film’s other characters know her 
only as a voice that is uniquely in the position to see the predicament they are 
in (the town invaded by an evil cloud). The fog makes them lose their bear- 
ings and the only thing that cuts through it is the voice of the airwaves, which 
broadcasts from the lighthouse, materializing its panoptic power. 

The all-seeing acousmétre appears to be the rule. The exception, or anom- 
aly, is the voice of the acousmétre who does not see all; here we find the 
panoptic theme in its negative form. In Josef von Steinberg’s Saga of Anata- 
han, the action takes place on an island where Japanese soldiers have been 
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marooned; we hear them speaking in Japanese. For the Western spectator, 
these scenes, instead of being dubbed or subtitled, have an English-language 
voiceover commentary spoken by Sternberg himself. He speaks in the name 
of the band of soldiers, employing a strange “we.” This “we” refers not to 
the entire group, but to most of them—the ones excluded from contact with 
the only woman on the island. In fact, when the image and synch dialogue in 
Japanese bring us into the shack to discover the woman with her partner of 
the moment, the narrator speaks with the voice of someone who cannot see 
what is before our eyes, and who only imagines it (“We were not able to 
find out”). Contrary to the camera’s eye, the narrator has not gone inside 
the shack. The dissociation between the acousmetric narrator’s voice and the 
camera’s indiscreet gaze is all the more disconcerting in that the voice claim- 
ing not to be looking is in the very place from which film voices can normally 
see everything—1.e., offscreen—and it’s hard to believe that the voice is not 
privy to the action onscreen. We’d prefer to suppose that it’s a bit dishonest 
about its partial blindness. The “we” in whose name it speaks seems not to 
refer to anyone in particular; you cannot detect which specific individual 
among the soldiers has taken charge of the storytelling. 

In much the same way, acousmatic voices heard as we see Marguerite 
Duras’s India Song speak as unseeing voices. This not-seeing-all, not- 
knowing-all occurs first in connection with the couple consisting of the Vice- 
Consul and Anne-Marie Stretter, just like that of Sternberg’s “we” applies to 
the couple in the hut. This and other examples we will examine suggest that 
the partially-seeing acousmétre has something to do with the primal scene. 
What it claims not to see is what the couple is doing. Bertolucci’s film Tra- 
gedy of a Ridiculous Man revolves around a perverse inversion of the primal 
scene. It 1s the father who does not see what the son 1s doing with ... as I 
take it, the mother. The father has received as a present from the son a pair 
of binoculars with which, on the roof of his factory, he enjoys the power of 
looking at everything going on. Bertolucci has endowed the father (Ugo 
Tognazzi) with a singular “internal voice.”” We cannot tell where the father’s 
voice’s vision and knowledge end, especially with regard to the son whom 
“it” sees being kidnapped, and with regard to everything that happens 
behind his back of which “it” sees nothing. 

The most disconcerting, in fact, is not when we attribute unlimited knowl- 
edge to the acousmétre, but rather when its vision and knowledge have limits 
whose dimensions we do not know. The idea of a god who sees and knows all 
(the gods of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam are acousmétres) is perhaps an 
“indecent” idea, according to the little girl Nietzsche writes of, but it is 
almost natural. Much more disturbing is the idea of a god or being with only 
partial powers and vision, whose limits are not known. 

The acousmétre's omniscience and omnipotence. By discussing the acous- 
métre’s supposed capacity to see all, we have set the stage for considering the 
powers that follow from this. Seeing all, in the logic of magical thought we 
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are exploring, implies knowing all; knowledge has been assimilated into 
the capacity to see internally. Also implied is omnipotence, or at the least the 
possession of certain powers whose nature or extent can vary—invul- 
nerability, control over destructive forces, hypnotic power, and so on. 

Why all these powers in a voice? Maybe because this voice without a place 
that belongs to the acousmétre takes us back to an archaic, original stage: of 
the first months of life or even before birth, during which the voice was 
everything and it was everywhere (but bear in mind that this “everywhere” 
quality is nameable only retrospectively—the concept can arise for the sub- 
ject who no longer occupies the undifferentiated everywhere). 

The sound film is therefore not just a stage inhabited by speaking simu- 
lacra, as in Bioy Casares’ novella The Invention of Morel. The sound film also 
has an offscreen field that can be populated by acousmatic voices, founding 
voices, determining voices—voices that command, invade, and vampirize the 
image; voices that often have the omnipotence to guide the action, call it up, 
make it happen, and sometimes lose it on the borderline between land and 
sea. Of course, the sound film did not invent the acousmétre. The greatest 
Acousmétre is God—and even farther back, for every one of us, the Mother. 
But the sound film invented for the acousmétre a space of action that no 
dramatic form had succeeded in giving to it; this happened once the coming 
of sound placed the cinema at the mercy of the voice. 


De-acousmatization 


Such are the powers of the acousmétre. Of course, the acousmétre has only 
to show itself—for the person speaking to inscribe his or her body inside the 
frame, in the visual field—for it to lose its power, omniscience, and (obvi- 
ously) ubiquity. I call this phenomenon de-acousmatization. Embodying the 
voice is a sort of symbolic act, dooming the acousmétre to the fate of ordin- 
ary mortals. De-acousmatization roots the acousmétre to a place and says, 
“here is your body, you’ll be there, and not elsewhere.” Likewise, the purpose 
of burial ceremonies is to say to the soul of the deceased, “you must no 
longer wander, your grave is here.” 

In how many fantasy, thriller, and gangster films do we see the acousmétre 
become an ordinary person when his voice is assigned a visible and circum- 
scribed body? He then usually becomes, if not harmless, at least human and 
vulnerable. When the heretofore invisible Big Boss appears in the image, we 
generally know that he’s going to be captured or brought down “like just 
any imbecile” (as Pascal Bonitzer says in talking about Aldrich’s Kiss Me 
Deadly)."” 

De-acousmatization, the unveiling of an image and at the same time a 
place, the human and mortal body where the voice will henceforth be lodged, 
in certain ways strongly resembles striptease. The process doesn’t necessarily 
happen all at once; it can be progressive. In much the same way that the 
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female genitals are the end point revealed by undressing (the point after 
which the denial of the absence of the penis is no longer possible), there is 
an end point of de-acousmatization—the mouth from which the voice issues. 
So we can have semi-acousmétres, or on the other hand partial de- 
acousmatizations, when we haven’t yet seen the mouth of a character who 
speaks, and we just see his hand, back, feet, or neck. A quarter-acousmétre is 
even possible—its head facing the camera, but the mouth hidden! As long 
as the face and mouth have not been completely revealed, and as long as 
the spectator’s eye has not “verified” the co-incidence of the voice with 
the mouth (a verification which needs only to be approximate), de- 
acousmatization is incomplete, and the voice retains an aura of invulner- 
ability and magical power. 

The Wizard of Oz (1939) has a lovely scene of de-acousmatization that 
illustrates these points well. “The Great Oz” is the name that author L. 
Frank Baum gave his magician character. He speaks with a booming voice in 
a sort of temple, hiding behind an apparatus of curtains, grimacing masks, 
and smoke. This thundering voice seemingly sees all and knows all; it can tell 
Dorothy and her friends what they have come for even before they’ve opened 
their mouths. But when they return to get their due once they’ve accom- 
plished their mission, the wizard refuses to keep his promise and starts play- 
ing for time. Dorothy is indignant; her dog Toto wanders toward the voice, 
tears the curtain behind which the voice is hidden, and reveals an ordinary 
little fellow who’s speaking into a microphone and operating reverb and 
smoke machines. The Great Oz is nothing but a man, who enjoys playing 
God by hiding his body and amplifying his voice. And the moment this 
voice is “embodied,” we can hear it lose its colossal proportions, deflate and 
become a wisp of a voice, finally speaking as a human. “You are a naughty 
man,” says Dorothy. “Oh no, my dear,” timidly replies the former magician, 
“I am a very nice man, but a very bad magician.” For Dorothy this de- 
acousmatization marks the end of her initiation, this moment when she 
mourns the loss of parental omnipotence and uncovers the mortal and fall- 
ible Father. 


The silences of Mabuse 


In 1931 when Fritz Lang and Thea von Harbou came up with a sequel to 
their 1922 silent film Dr. Mabuse the Gambler, and reenlisted their psycho- 
pathic evil genius Mabuse to engage in new adventures, expectations ran 
high. Since the cinema had just gained a new weapon, the voice, nothing 
would be easier than to endow the diabolical hypnotist with a resounding 
voice and announce to the audience, “Mabuse speaks,” just as the publicity 
campaign for Anna Christie used the slogan “Garbo speaks!” 

Instead, they did the opposite, a superb idea even if the child of circum- 
stance. They would use the talking film precisely not to let viewers hear the 
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voice of Mabuse. Or rather, their new film wouldn’t attach his voice explicitly 
to a human body. The voice attributed to Mabuse—which turns out to be the 
voice of another—is heard only from behind a curtain. As for the veritable, 
authentic, original Mabuse, the Mabuse to whom Rudolf Klein-Rogge lent 
forever his aquiline features, he remains obstinately silent until his death. 
Never is he seen speaking except as a ghost or in superimposition, endowed 
with the eerie voice of an old witch. And it is because the living Mabuse is 
silent that the voice speaking in his name from behind the curtain, rooted in 
no body, can exercise the diabolical powers attributed to him. The terrible 
Mabuse is divided up into a mute body and a bodiless voice, only to rule all 
the more powerfully. 

It can always be argued that the authors of The Testament of Dr. 
Mabuse—since this was the title of Mabuse’s new adventures—had good 
reason to make Mabuse a silent character: Rudolf Klein-Rogge didn’t speak 
French. The Testament was indeed shot in two languages, in German and 
French, as was the practice at the time, using the same sets but different 
actors. The studios had worked out this costly means to produce films for 
foreign distribution, as dubbing was not yet entirely feasible. But apparently 
Lang and von Harbou insisted on having their star play in the French version 
as well as the German. It was a trick to imagine that Mabuse, who was 
nothing if not chatty in his first adventures in silent cinema (though of 
course we didn’t hear his voice), had fallen into some kind of mutism at the 
start of his talkie exploits. The voice speaking in his name was detached from 
his body, and would be embodied only by different actors. There you have 
the common sense explanation of Mabuse’s silence. The idea is clever; Lang’s 
brilliance resided in drawing from this idea the wildest possible consequences 
in the scenario itself. 

1. At first glance, the narrative structure of The Testament resembles a 
necklace made out of short scenes strung together like pearls. In the begin- 
ning they seem to have no clear connection, but little by little they start to 
“clasp,” to resonate with logic. At the beginning we have on one hand the 
silent Mabuse, and on the other there’s a voice speaking in his name and 
surviving his death—which occurs about one-third of the way through. The 
plot resolution provides the rational answers to all the mysteries; the voice 
without a body we heard behind the curtain turns out to be the voice of Dr. 
Baum, the asylum director, whom Mabuse had hypnotized to submit to his 
will. To all appearances, the “right voice” is restored to the right body, and 
the speaking body, the anacousmétre, is reassembled. Curtain. 

A first screening of the film leaves us fairly well satisfied; the story reso- 
lution seems to answer every question. Yet the more you watch it, the more 
you notice that the circle never quite closes. Never do we see Baum when he’s 
speaking as Mabuse, but we deduce that it is he speaking, simply because 
that’s how Kent identifies the voice he hears through Baum’s office door. In 
other words, Kent only recognizes in a mediated voice (on a phonograph 
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record) another mediated voice (on a loudspeaker). Not only do we never see 
Baum speak, we do not know where he is; we know only that he’s someplace 
other than we thought. 

How can it be that the spectator, allowed to see and hear more than any 
characters in the film, isn’t certain she can recognize Baum’s voice in its three 
manifestations—in the flesh, behind the curtain, and through the office 
door? Because identifying a voice is an elusive and difficult proposition. In a 
film, a voice has to have strongly marked personal characteristics, such as an 
accent or other distinct quality like hoarseness, to be identified with cer- 
tainty. This is why the voice is often used to deceive, and why it’s easy to 
make one voice speak as if it belongs to someone else. 

2. What do we see behind the curtain that Kent tears down in his 
attempt to unmask the acousmétre? Instead of the man we would expect to 
see face to face, we discover a technical apparatus: a microphone, a speaker 
horn, and the cutout silhouette which, backlit against the curtain, served 
falsely to indicate the presence of the Chief. But if this setup is supposed to 
explain everything, isn’t there still something missing? Yes—the eye of the 
camera. 

The voice has been behaving as a voice that sees, reacting in real time to the 
slightest gesture of those who are summoned before the curtain. Where is the 
optic machinery, the proxy for the eye, since we’re being shown proxies for 
the voice and ear? Nowhere. The voice’s power to see is somehow left to 
magic, to what the characters refer to as “Fernhypnose” (tele-hypnosis, or 
hypnosis at a distance). Of course, television hadn’t yet been invented, but 
the idea already existed. A prefiguration of television appears in Metropolis 
(1926), but it’s in the form of a screen, while the action of Mabuse would 
logically call for a camera. Showing the screen and showing the camera are 
two different problems. In the latter case, it’s both an eye and a machine that 
have to be shown, and one would have to figure out how to put this into 
concretely visual form. Lang’s final Mabuse film (The Thousand Eyes of Dr. 
Mabuse, 1961) does in fact end by “showing the camera,” 1n the simplified 
form of numerous eyes set into the moldings of the ceiling. 

I am struck by the fact that no one seems bothered by this absence of a 
camera—neither Kent and Lily, who never mention it (just as they say nota 
word about the technical apparatus they discover, never bringing it up with 
each other or with Lohmann), nor the spectator. It is possible that the 
unshowable camera appears before the stunned Kent and Lily looking 
toward us (with a look that is almost a “camera-look,” as it is appropriately 
called in French). But the reverse shot that shows us what they see does not 
show it; this camera would be the very camera used in shooting the film— 
unfilmable by definition because it cannot film its reflection in a mirror. 

The film leads us to think that there is no need for a visual organ to see 
through walls and across distances, because the eye is in the very voice of the 
acousmétre. 
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3. And what do we finally discover, in Baum’s office, after having 
broken through the private door behind which the same “I am not to be 
disturbed now” has been heard each time someone moved the door handle 
to enter? A second setup of mechanical equipment, an ingenious system 
that starts the record onto which “I’m not to be disturbed now” has been 
recorded. It’s the intruder himself who, by moving the handle, activates the 
voice that forbids his entry. We learn from this that the only obstacle to 
restoring the acousmatic voice to its source is our own voluntary blindness, 
the desire to believe in the Chief’s power. As in Oz, all is revealed to be 
stage machinery, trompe-l'oreille, capable of tricking precisely those who 
wish to be taken in. 

The unveiling of the machine, however, conceals the most important thing 
from us, the elephant in the room so to speak, which again neither the specta- 
tor nor the characters seem concerned about. During that time, where are 
those who are absent, neither behind the door nor behind the curtain, and 
what are they doing? 

We never see the quarters from which Mabuse-Baum gives his orders when 
his henchmen appear before the curtain. In one such scene, in fact, the edit- 
ing gives the impression that Baum is simultaneously in his office reading, 
and the source of the voice behind the curtain. (The American print, re- 
edited and dubbed under Lang’s supervision, drastically changes the editing 
precisely to erase these flaws in narrative logic, but here I am speaking of the 
original German version.) 

Two scenes, then, involve a de-acousmatization process, revealing unex- 
pected things behind the curtain and the door. In both, instead of the Chief 
we find an assemblage of equipment for vocal projection. The scenes actually 
function to conceal, in two senses. First, they put off until another time and 
place—i.e., to forever and nowhere—the true unveiling of the acousmétre. 
Second, and above all, they conceal from us the fact that this elsewhere does 
not exist. 

The result is that when the film ends, apparently giving closure to the 
story—having identified Baum with the dead Mabuse whose place he takes 
(just as by the end of Psycho Norman in the holding cell is totally inhabited 
by his dead mother)—all the disparate elements are still mixed-up pieces of a 
puzzle; the plot pretends they fit together but they don’t. This ever mute 
body of a Dr. Mabuse who soon becomes a corpse, once his Testament is all 
written; this Testament that he composes in automatic writing, and to which 
he gives birth in a quasi-monstrous fashion; this bug-eyed ghost of Mabuse 
who appears twice to Baum, with the stylized features of the Doctor but the 
androgynous squeaky whisper of a possessed sorcerer; this other voice, virile 
and firm, of the acousmétre that speaks in Mabuse’s name from behind a 
curtain; this Baum who’s not there when he is supposed to be in his office, 
but who is there when logically he should be someplace else; and finally 
this name of Mabuse that circulates in various written and spoken 
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forms—all these elements are never presented in a way that would allow us to 
reconstitute an integrated body, voice, and name, an anacousmétre that could 
henceforth be circumscribed, understood, mastered, and that would be a 
mortal and vulnerable man. 

The intellectual game with the spectator extends so far as to cause 
doubt that the Chief behind the curtain is Mabuse as he claims to be. 
And when Kent recognizes behind the office door the same voice he had 
heard behind the curtain, he exclaims, “That’s the Chief’s voice!” with- 
out uttering the name that would bring together all these disconnected 
elements. Between the name uttered and the name written, the silent body of 
the Doctor and the speaking body of Baum, the voice of Baum split into 
the voice of the anacousmétre and the voice of the Chief—Lang’s film 
starts to feel like one of those sliding-tile puzzles. Hardly do you move 
one square, sure of putting the picture in the right order, than you find a 
hole somewhere else. It might be said that having gone to all the trouble 
of concocting a Mabuse that was such an elusive acousmétre that the 
character was literally non-de-acousmatizable, the creators of the Testa- 
ment took pleasure in doing everything in one film that can be done with a 
bodiless voice. 

What, indeed, is an acousmétre in a film? It can be a Master who speaks 
behind a curtain, like Pythagoras. But it is also: 


someone who is mistaken for someone else; 

someone who does not say where he is speaking from (like on the 
telephone); 

the voice of a dead person who speaks (as in Sunset Boulevard); 

a prerecorded voice coming from a mechanical device; 

or even the voice of a Machine-Being. 


The Testament racks up all these possibilities of the acousmétre, and it does 
not bother about the logical contradictions that pile up in consequence. 

Ultimately it would appear that Mabuse is nothing—nothing more or less 
than what people construct him as—and that he can exist at all because none 
of his properties is fixed. If there is a Mabuse, he is in this name without an 
identity, this body without a voice, this voice without a place; in the general 
madness of these disassembled elements, he 1s all possible acousmétres and 
none at all, and when all is said and done, an acousmachine. 


The quest for the acousmachine 


Let us pick up on The Testament of Dr. Mabuse at the crucial moment when 
Kent unmasks the mechanism simulating the Chief. He and Lily have just 
been locked into this room as punishment (he disregarded the Chief’s 
orders). 
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MABUSE’S VOICE: Kent! You were ordered to make preparations 
for the attack on the bank. You have not obeyed. Disobedience is 
treachery. This means death for both of you. 

KENT: Let this woman go! Do whatever you want with me, but let 
the woman go! 

THE VOICE: You and this woman will not leave this place alive. 


Kent draws a gun and fires at the curtain. The room suddenly goes dark. 
Flashes in the darkness. We don’t know what side of the curtain we’re on. 
Are we behind, facing Kent and Lily, or out in front, seeing through their 
eyes? Then we hear the curtain rip, and Kent and Lily appear before us, 
stupefied by what they see before them. It’s absolutely as if they were dis- 
covering reality—the movie theater and its audience. 

A reverse shot reveals what they see, namely, the mechanical apparatus 
described above. Kent and Lily do not put into words what is before them; 
Lily only mutters, “Good God!” The voice continues as if nothing had hap- 
pened, now coming out of the fully visible speaker horn: “Neither of you will 
leave this room alive. Only three more hours and you will die.” Then it stops 
for good, and only a quiet regular ticking is heard, like a metronome. “What- 
ever it is,” says Kent, “we must find it and put it out of action.” 

Writing about this ticking time bomb, Luc Moullet makes a significant 
error. He identifies it as the deafening sound of the invisible machine heard 
in the first scene of the film, when Hofmeister hides in a room shaken by 
vibrations.’ These two sounds are as different as they could be. The first is a 
loud and unceasing pounding or crashing, like a gigantic water pump, while 
the sound Kent and Lily hear is slight and discontinuous. But even in this 
memory lapse Moullet is nevertheless right in one respect. What these noises 
have in common is their implacable regularity and the same impossibility of 
seeing the heartbeat of the terrible acousmatic machine. 

The acousmachine is born when the voice stops. It’s as if the acousmétre 
itself were becoming an acousmachine. The moment before, when the curtain 
served as an obstacle between the voice and us, the voice spoke or seemed to 
speak with Kent as a living being. Subsequently it seems to have seen and 
heard nothing of the fall of the curtain and the gunshot, and it continues to 
issue its threat like a parrot. Here the American print benefits from dubbing 
to change the meaning of the scene. “You stupid idiot!” says the voice, react- 
ing to events, behaving like the voice of a living being. I find the transition to 
automatism in the original German version to be much stronger emotionally 
and more troubling, as it unveils the acousmétre as a mechanism. 

An elegant metaphor of film and of mise-en-scéne is contained in this 
episode. What the couple finds in tearing down the barrier of the curtain is 
what the film spectator would find if he tried to take the projected image as a 
concrete material reality, if he tried to dismantle the barrier that ensures his 
belief in this fiction, if he were to tear apart the screen, this curtain that 
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conceals itself—in order to enter the space of its false depth. What would he 
see? A loudspeaker and shadows (just as the cutout silhouette is a flat 
shadow), a mechanism, nothing living. In a way, Kent and Lily find them- 
selves in a mechanical recording and replay. But no: the mechanism is before 
their eyes, they don’t notice that they are implicated in it, any more than the 
spectator applies to her own film-viewing the disillusionment she sees in Kent 
and Lily when they realize that the acousmétre is a recorded simulacrum. 
We witness their astonishment at something that we also desire to see: the 
Langian device of the 180-degree, direct-address reverse shot fulfills our 
desire and shows us what they see as they look toward us. 

Here we come close to something that might be called the mirage of the 
absolute reverse shot—that the film’s characters could see us as we see them, 
and that once they’ve seen us, we topple over into the screen. One of the first 
180-degree reverse shots of the cinema, after all, can be found in a Griffith 
short about a theater show; what does this reverse shot show us but the 
spectators in the theater? 

But what Kent and Lily see is a technical setup. The two characters remain 
deaf and blind to our auditorium because they are simulacra who don’t 
know 1t. In much the same way, the talking acousmachine behaves like a 
projection, and remains deaf and blind to Kent and Lily’s actions. The 
machinery alludes to Kent and Lily’s own status as simulacra. It points as 
well to the situation of spectatorship, to film itself as a simulation (the cur- 
tain as obvious metaphor for the stage curtain). Which doesn’t prevent Kent, 
Lily, and the spectator from continuing to “function” to the tune of “I know, 
but all the same...” 

The other “voice machine” discovered at Baum’s, the record with the 
repeating groove set in play by those who try to enter, is not an acousma- 
chine. This mechanism is referred to by name, and is wholly inscribed in the 
visual field. On the other hand, in the room where Kent and Lily are locked 
in, it’s quite clear that we will never see the nonexistent place whose existence 
is implied by the unveiled microphone and speaker. For if there is a mike, 
where does it feed to, and if there’s a speaker, where is it outputting from? 
Nor will we see the central place where the bomb 1s hidden, and the machine 
that deafened Hofmeister. (One suspects that the latter machine is the coun- 
terfeiters’ printing press seen in another scene, but the film is by no means 
conclusive. ) 

So the perfection of the acousmachine consists of the notion that its cen- 
ter cannot be reached, and it is impossible to defuse. In the stories of Edgar 
P. Jacobs, there is always an underground hideout, a central lair that Blake 
and Mortimer get to, the control center you must reach in order to deactivate 
the diabolical machinery.” In such a control center the couple in the last 
Mabuse will finally find themselves, thereby marking the end of the cycle 
(The Thousand Eyes of Dr. Mabuse). Meanwhile, the Mabuse of The Testa- 
ment 1s not yet an “Olrik,” and his acousmachine is not yet a control center 
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tucked away somewhere with someone in command. It is a sound, an unlocal- 
izable sound of operation. We may find in this an allegory of metronomic 
time, a representation of the dance of hours that leads to death. Also, per- 
haps, a figuration of bodily rhythms as heard from within, as the fetus would 
hear it. Think of the first appearance of Hofmeister, hunched over listening, 
while the giant acousmachine is throbbing in a rhythm that uncannily 
resembles an adult heartbeat. This acousmachine occupies no-place; it 
inhabits the all-around (what Didier Anzieu calls the “sonorous envelope”) 
that precedes the subject’s ability to distinguish discrete places. 


A death in no-place 


The main character of Kubrick’s 200] is the computer Hal, whose voice 
permeates the spaceship Discovery. Kubrick shows us one or two of the 
“eyes” with which Hal sees, just small red lenses, which supposedly exist in 
large numbers all over the ship. But Kubrick did not deem it necessary to 
insist visually on Hal’s eye each time the computer speaks or has “seen” 
something. Why? Because Hal is first and foremost a voice; like Mabuse 
behind the curtain, he has eyes in his voice. It is a man’s voice—steady, 
gentle, and impersonal—and Hal has only to inhabit the entire space of the 
ship with this voice in order to be understood as ubiquitous, all-seeing, all- 
knowing, and endowed with prodigious power. The beauty of 200] derives as 
much from this economy of means as from its sublime special effects. 

Once Hal gone berserk has eliminated all the other astronauts, how will 
Dave Bowman render Hal incapable of further destruction? By going inside 
the place that is the heart and brain of the acousmétre. 

The banal approach to depicting the demise of Hal would surely have been 
to film explosions with lots of noise, smoke, cascading debris. Kubrick’s 
solution is far more economical and expressive. Hal exists as a voice, and it’s 
by his voice, in his voice, that he dies. As Dave disconnects his circuits (Hal 
begging him not to all the while), the voice changes, is undone, finally 
plunges grotesquely to the bottom like a record that slows and stops on the 
turntable. This downward slide toward silence, reinforced by the image of 
the red eye that goes out, makes for the most moving acousmétre death in 
cinema. 

But in the course of this agony, narrated live by Hal’s pseudo- 
consciousness (“Dave, stop. Stop, will you? Stop, Dave ... I’m afraid ... 
Dave, my mind is going. I can feel it. My mind is going ...”), there is a 
precise moment of shifting into automatism. Just as upon the removal of the 
curtain-barrier the acousmétre Mabuse becomes a mechanism, so too Hal 
changes from being a subject to a non-subject, from a living acousmétre to 
an acousmachine. After his heartrending appeals, with no reverb, he abruptly 
changes tone and begins to spout, with the perked-up voice of a young com- 
puter, the patter he was taught “at birth”: “Good afternoon, gentlemen. I am 
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a HAL 9000 computer. ...” From then on he is only a recording; he sings 
“Daisy, Daisy.” As soon as he is quiet, another recording takes his place— 
not Hal—which discloses to Dave the goal of his mission. 

It is remarkable that in 200] as in The Testament of Dr. Mabuse, the switch 
from acousmétre to acousmachine Is an inscrutable and unthinkable moment 
which we can comprehend only by what goes before and after. There is no 
gradual transition from one to the other. The passage to automatism is also 
perhaps the moment when the image “peels off” from the living person. The 
living person dies so that the image that is pure mechanical recording may 
live, as in Poe’s “Oval Portrait” or in Augusto Genina’s little-known film 
Prix de beauté. In the latter, Louise Brooks plays a young movie star. Sitting 
in a screening room watching the first film she starred in, La Chanteuse 
éperdue, she is killed by her jealous husband. Upon her death, her film takes 
over the whole screen, as if the death of the original were allowing the 
mechanized simulacrum to fully come to life. 

What is perhaps most troubling about the death of Hal the acousmétre is 
that this death is no-place. The voice itself is the locus of the mechanism that 
leads to the acousmétre’s demise. The textual repetition of Mabuse’s voice, 
taken over by the time bomb’s ticking; the downward slide of Hal’s voice. . . 
a strange death, leaving no trace, no body. 


The dead speak 


“A real presence, perhaps, that voice that seemed so near—in actual separ- 
ation! But a premonition also of an eternal separation! Many were the times, 
as I listened thus without seeing her who spoke to me from so far away, when 
it seemed to me that the voice was crying to me from the depths out of which 
one does not rise again, and I felt the anxiety that was one day to wring my 
heart when a voice would thus return (alone and attached no longer to a 
body which I was never to see again), to murmur in my ear words I longed to 
kiss as they issued from lips for ever turned to dust.””” 

This is how Proust, in Remembrance of Things Past, evokes the acousmatic 
voice of his grandmother heard over the telephone. Ever since the telephone 
and gramophone made it possible to isolate voices from bodies, the voice 
naturally has reminded us of the voice of the dead. And more than our 
generation, those who witnessed the birth of these technologies were aware 
of their funerary quality. In the cinema, the voice of the acousmétre is fre- 
quently the voice of one who is dead. William Holden’s voice in Sunset 
Boulevard narrates his own story up to the gunshot that sends him into the 
swimming pool face down; the voice “sees” its own body as a corpse being 
fished out of the pool by the living. There is the phantom-voice of Rex 
Harrison at the end of Mankiewicz’s The Honey Pot, impotently com- 
menting on the failure of his posthumous plans. And among many other 
examples, Maupassant’s voice speaks over a black screen in Ophuls’s 
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Le Plaisir. The famous line from Poe’s novella The Strange Case of Mr 
Valdemar is apt: “I tell you that I am dead.” An oxymoronic statement, it 
seems to contain its own contradiction, and at the same time it doesn’t have 
the quality of an elegant paradox. Everyone understands immediately what 
it Is saying. 

What could be more natural in a film than a dead person continuing to 
speak as a bodiless voice, wandering about the surface of the screen? 
Particularly in the cinema, the voice enjoys a certain proximity to the 
soul, the shadow, the double—these immaterial, detachable representations 
of the body, which survive its death and sometimes even leave it during 
its life. 

When it is not the voice of the dead, the narrative voiceover is often that 
of the almost-dead, of the person who has completed his or her life and is 
only waiting to die. 


The I-voice 


Often in a movie the action will come to a standstill as someone, serene and 
reflective, will start to tell a story. The character’s voice separates from the 
body, and returns as an acousmétre to haunt the past-tense images conjured 
by its words. The voice speaks from a point where time is suspended. What 
makes this an “I-voice” is not just the use of the first person singular, but its 
placement—a certain sound quality, a way of occupying space, a sense of 
proximity to the spectator’s ear, and a particular manner of engaging the 
spectator’s identification. 

The French term for the word “voiceover” is “voix-off” (as if any voice 
could be “off”), and it designates any acousmatic or bodiless voices in a film 
that tell stories, provide commentary, or evoke the past. Bodiless can mean 
placed outside a body temporarily, detached from a body that is no longer 
seen, and set into orbit in the peripheral acousmatic field. These voices know 
all, remember all, but quickly find themselves submerged by the visible and 
audible past they have called up—that is, in flashback. 

Obviously the cinema didn’t invent the narrating voice. Just as film 
appropriated the music of opera and orchestra pit in order to accompany its 
stories, it also integrated the voice of the montreur d’images or picture pre- 
senter, from a much older tradition. Jacques Perriault’s book Mémoires de 
V'ombre et du son describes these lantern slide shows of fixed views that 
toured through the countryside in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
with texts designed to be read aloud; the programs were sometimes called 
“talking journals.” 

But we ought to go back even further. Since the very dawn of time, voices 
have presented images, made order of things in the world, brought things to 
life and named them. The very first image presenter is the mother; before the 
child learns any written signs, her voice articulates things in a human and 
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linear temporality. In every master of ceremonies and storyteller as well as 
every movie voiceover, an aspect of this original function remains. 

I have said that the point from which this cinematic voice speaks often 
seems to be a place removed from the images, away from the scene or stage, 
somewhat like the place occupied by the slideshow lecturer, the mountain 
climber commenting in person on his exploits. 

As long as the film’s voice speaks to us from this removed position of the 
picture-presenter, whether the narrator is physically present or recorded on 
the audio track, it does not differ essentially from the good old voice of the 
magic lantern show, the voice of the mother or father talking to the child 
they hold on their knees and who hears them overhead, their voices envelop- 
ing him like a big veil. The cinema might recall this strong and close pres- 
ence of the parental voice, but perhaps on the other hand it causes us to 
lose opportunities for life, closeness, and the possibility of two-way 
communication. 

The situation changes precisely when the voice is “engaged,” to a greater 
or lesser degree, with the screen space, when the voice and the image dance 
in a dynamic relationship, now coming within a hair’s breadth of entering 
the visual field, now hiding from the camera’s eye. Think of the voice of 
Welles in the last shot of The Magnificent Ambersons: the microphone that 
appears in the empty screen points to the offscreen place where this narra- 
tor is speaking from. Were he to make the small step onscreen and reveal 
himself, this voice would play a significantly different role than that of a 
classical voiceover narrator. Between the point where the voice is “hiding 
out” and the point where it hazards its way into the image, there is no 
well-defined continuity; the slightest thing can make it tip one way or the 
other. 

An I-voice is not simply an offscreen narrator’s voice. Sound film has 
codified the criteria of tone color, auditory space, and timbre to which a 
voice must conform in order to function as an I-voice. These criteria are in 
fact full-fledged norms, rarely violated: dramatic norms of performance, 
technical norms of recording. They are far from arbitrary. If a film violates 
only one of them, we sense something amiss with the narration. 

The cinematic I-voice is not just the voice that says “I,” as in a novel. To 
solicit the spectator’s identification, that is, for the spectator to appropriate it 
to any degree, it must be framed and recorded in a certain manner. Only then 
can it function as a pivot of identification, resonating in us as if it were our 
own voice, like a voice in the first person. 

Two technical criteria are essential for the I-voice. First, close miking, as 
close as possible, creates a feeling of intimacy with the voice, such that we 
sense no distance between it and our ear. We experience this closeness via the 
surefire audio qualities of vocal presence and definition, which manage to 
remain perceivable even in the worst conditions of reception and reproduc- 
tion, even through the low-fidelity medium of the telephone. 
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The second criterion derives from the first: “dryness” or absence of reverb 
in the voice (for reverb situates the voice in a space). It’s as if, in order for the 
I-voice to resonate in us as our own, it can’t be inscribed in a concrete identi- 
fiable space, it must be its own space unto itself. All you have to do is add 
reverb in the mix to manipulate an I-voice; the embracing and complicit qual- 
ity of the I-voice becomes embraced and distanced. It is then no longer a 
subject with which the spectator identifies, but rather an object-voice, per- 
ceived as a body anchored in space. 

It’s precisely this distinction that Hitchcock exploited with such finesse in 
Psycho. On one hand, there are the internal voices, object-voices that we 
understand to be heard by Marion during her drive to escape from Phoenix. 
On the other, there’s the voice that’s called internal but is really a subject- 
voice—I-voice—that belongs to the mother at the end of the film, super- 
imposed on the images of a silent Norman sitting in his cell. 

In the first of these two scenes, Marion (Janet Leigh) is at the steering 
wheel and is concocting a whole internal drama on what various characters 
she has spoken to must be saying: the head of the bank, her fellow secretary, 
and the millionaire whose money she has stolen. Their acousmatic voices, 
worried and then indignant, are heard over the image of Marion’s face as she 
drives, as well as over shots of the monotonous highway landscape. How do 
we understand that these voices resonate “in her head,” and not that they 
are voices calling up images of her as they talk about her? Because they con- 
form to audio conventions that establish a sound as subjective, making it 
unrealistic. Which is exactly the opposite of an I-sound, since a “subjective” 
perception in a film is objectivized as such. In Psycho, the technical manipula- 
tions consist of a pronounced filtering, which makes the voices resemble 
telephone voices, as well as addition of reverb which incorporates them into 
an imaginary place, the place of her head, her imagination. Suppose we were 
able to take the elements of the mix, and edit the same voices to the same 
images but take away filters and reverb, so that the voices had the presence of 
an auditory closeup. I’d bet that there would be a completely different effect. 
No longer contained, the voices would now contain and order the image. 
Instead of their coming across as Marion’s inner hearing, the face of Marion 
might well be seen as the image evoked by the voices. 

The second scene in question shows Norman (Anthony Perkins) sitting in 
his cell wrapped in a blanket, his face “neutral” like Marion’s, while the voice 
of the mother reels off a paranoid monologue. Internal voice of Norman, 
who we’ve been told identifies totally with his mother? More than that. The 
voice 1s close up, precise, immediate, without echo, it’s an I-voice that vam- 
pirizes both Norman’s body and the entire image, as well as the spectator 
herself. A voice that the image 1s inside of. 

Note the parallel between the two scenes: same closeups of silent, rather 
expressionless faces, and same overlay, onto these faces of acousmatic voices. 
Nonetheless the voices function in opposite ways. The internal voices that 
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fascinate Marion resonate in her head, whereas the embracing voice that 
speaks over the image of Norman resonates in us. It’s a voice in exile,'° it 
cannot be reintegrated either into the dried mummy discovered in the base- 
ment, or into the inappropriate body of Norman Bates, this living body of 
her son whom she possesses from now on, unless somehow he were to master 
it in himself, circumscribe it, impose limits on it. 

We might call this an effect of corporeal implication, or involvement of the 
spectator’s body, when the voice makes us feel in our body the vibration of 
the body of the other, of the character who serves as a vehicle for the identi- 
fication. The extreme case of corporeal implication occurs when there is no 
dialogue or words, but only closely present breathing or groans or sighs. We 
often have as much difficulty distancing ourselves from this to the degree that 
the sex, age, and identity of the one who thus breathes, groans, and suffers 
aren’t marked in the voice. It could be me, you, he, she. 

For example, at the end of 200/, there is the breathing of Dave, the 
escaped astronaut; we perceive it as loudly and immediately as he hears it 
inside his space suit—and yet we see him lost in the interplanetary void like a 
tiny marionette. But this breathing manages to make of this faceless, faraway 
puppet, floating in the void or in the middle of machines, a subject with 
whom we identify through auditive mimesis. 

The effect of corporeal implication also occurs in David Lynch’s Elephant 
Man, in the scene where the elephant man is first ushered into Dr. Treeves’s 
office. The monster still has his mask on and we haven’t yet seen his features. 
He stands paralyzed before the doctor who presses him with questions. But 
we hear his breathing and his painful swallowing, with a presentness that 
only he could also hear, and we feel his fear in our own body. This is an 
example of a scene whose point of view is created entirely by sound. This 
farthest limit of the I-voice doesn’t even involve a voice (the elephant 
man hasn’t spoken), but of a pre-vocal expression, even before the air in the 
airway rattles the larynx... 


The master of the house 


Thus, in order to take possession of the spectator and the images and even 
the characters, the voice has to avoid that which designates it as a tangible 
object. Otherwise the spectator would become conscious of the identification 
process by perceiving its contours, its identity. Pascal Bonitzer characterized 
this effect of “dis-illusion” or distancing of the I-voice: “To encounter the 
body of the voice (its grain, as Barthes puts it), this physical chaff of mean- 
ing, is to encounter ... the subject fallen to the status of object, unmasked 
... $0 that we end up hearing this voice.”'’ To avoid being thus encountered 
as a body, the voice must, as I have said, move to the foreground, without 
reverb. It must also not be projected—contrary to public speech which in 
order to be effective must resonate in the space the orator is addressing. 
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Why, in the films of Sacha Guitry and Jean Cocteau, are the directors’ 
voiceovers so noteworthy in this respect? Their voices, even while assuming 
the classical role of narrator or I-voice, break convention in flaunting their 
singularity, and as projected voices. Instead of speaking neutrally and pre- 
tending not to know it speaks to an auditorium, the unusual acousmétre of 
Cocteau himself in Les Enfants terribles or Guitry in Le Roman d’un tricheur 
is overtly aware of its elocution, its articulation, its timbre, the distance that 
separates it from us. Although this acousmétre might say “I,” it still doesn’t 
permit us to identify with it. Cocteau’s voice in Melville’s Les Enfants ter- 
ribles sounds more like an author giving a speech than like the ordinary 
movie narrator. The same goes for Guitry’s which addresses us in a declama- 
tory fashion, as if to hear itself speak. The voice does not allow itself to be 
assimilated as an internal voice or even an everyman’s voice. A certain neu- 
trality of timbre and accent, associated with a certain ingratiating discretion, 
is normally expected of an I-voice. Precisely so that each spectator can make 
it his own, the voice must work toward being a written text that speaks with 
the impersonality of the printed page. 

If we hear a voiceover listening to itself talk, the image of a body and of a 
person gets in the way of identification. It palpably takes its seat between the 
image and us; instead of leading us into the image, it sticks us onto it. The 
false cinematic I-voices of Cocteau and Guitry are a strange phenomenon. 
At the same time that they carry the narration, they weigh it down with their 
corpulent presence. You have to get by them to enter into the story, but they 
won’t let you go, like an indiscreet Master of the House who insists on 
accompanying you everywhere you move. 


The day the acousmétres doubted 


The day the acousmétres had doubts, when they no longer behaved like 
voices that knew and saw everything ... Can we pinpoint when that hap- 
pened in film history? Can’t we say that alongside commanding, intimidat- 
ing, all-seeing acousmétres in the sound cinema, there has always been 
another species of doubting acousmétres, deprived of thorough and 
omniscient knowledge? Sternberg’s voice in The Saga of Anatahan is of this 
sort, with its way of saying “we” and its partial knowledge in relation to the 
images it accompanies. Such voices are still not codified to this day; they 
seem to have no clear status. What we can say at this point is that a kind 
of detour in the voiceover as the representation of the Other’s/Master’s 
knowledge can be detected in a number of films since the 1970s. 

In Bertolucci’s film Tragedy of a Ridiculous Man, the internal voice of the 
main character Primo elicits doubt—the more perversely so since it was 
added onto the soundtrack by the director largely after the fact, ostensibly to 
clarify but in reality to complicate.'"* No doubt the voice makes it plain that 
the story is from Primo’s point of view (since a character’s internal voice in a 
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scene he appears in does place the scene in his perspective). But by being 
heard over images this “narrator” couldn’t have seen, the voice produces a 
more disconcerting effect than with Sternberg. At least in Anatahan we 
know what the voiceover pretends not to know or really doesn’t know. With 
Bertolucci the boundaries—and even the object—of this knowledge are 
completely obscured. 

We might speculate that the “blind” voice or the voice with partial sight 
may be the voice of the excluded third party of the primal scene. Excluded 
isn’t the right word, because the primal scene exists only for that person, who 
is at the heart of it. ’m thinking of Marguerite Duras and her Ravishing of 
Lol V. Stein, the matrix of a whole series of literary and filmic works with 
blind or semi-blind voices who do not see or know all. The phenomenon 
usually involves women’s voices, while (it must finally be said) most acous- 
métres are masculine. Female acousmétres in classical cinema are rare—for 
example in Mankiewicz’s Letter to Three Wives; even here, the wives’ voices 
are also in the third person with respect to the husband and the “other 
woman.” 

On the other hand, some more recent permutations of the voiceover in 
films ranging from Terence Malick’s Days of Heaven to Claude Lelouch’s 
Les Uns et les autres, convey a man’s side (even though the voice in Days of 
Heaven is that of a young girl) in the way they perturb the acousmétre’s 
customary omnivoyance and mastery, and derive perverse effects from 
doing so. 

In Days of Heaven, the voiceover again belongs to a third party, the out- 
sider to a couple—the hero’s younger sister. Her voice plays an unusual game 
of hide-and-seek in terms of her knowledge about the adult world of sexual 
relations and violence. (In his debut feature, Badlands, Malick had already 
attempted to bring new poetic power to the voiceover, breaking conventions 
of narration to destructure the spectator’s point of view.) In Lelouch, the 
voiceover is more naively twisted, so to speak, in its relation to the narrative. 
The author-director had one of his actors, Francis Huster, not only play his 
on-screen role, but record the film’s explanatory commentary, as well as 
speak the credits aloud, and even overlay simultaneous translations of 
sequences in foreign languages (i.e., in scenes with letters being read), and 
even provide the voice that emerges from loudspeakers in concentration 
camp scenes! Rarely has there existed a film voice so entirely dispossessed of 
a place; the least we can say is that it serves as an all-purpose acousmétre. 

Why would this diversion, or even degeneration, of narration be more 
marked in the position of the voiceover than in any other narrative element? 
Precisely because the voiceover is constitutive of the narrative’s subject—in 
the double sense of “what happens” and of “whom it happens to”—because 
it asks the question of the knowledge and desire of this subject, of its/his 
point of view. For very different reasons in the films of Bertolucci, Malick, 
and Lelouch, the place from which the acousmétre speaks, the authority or 
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the desire that it/he embodies, are all messed with, perturbed, to some extent. 
This isn’t by chance, but really a sign of the times, an era when telling a story 
exposes the teller more than it used to. These three directors may be making 
crafty attempts to “hide the story they tell,” to cite the excellent phrase of 
Uziel Peres.' 

All this issues from a “bizarre” period of the cinema in which we have 
witnessed a marked increase in the number of films, stories, and directors 
that juggle their options. And let’s not forget those like Raul Ruiz, who are 
proposing really new solutions, other than what is dictated by habit and 
convention. A film like The Hypothesis of the Stolen Painting, in its manner 
of parodying the Master-of-the-House-like tone of voiceover commentators, 
and of playing two voices, two knowledges against each other, is overtly built 
on a subtle play with the traditional position of the acousmétre, and it invites 
the spectator openly and frankly into the game.” More and more frequently 
the acousmétre is becoming a complicated, calculating being. The cinema of 
each period gets the acousmétre it deserves. 


Notes 


See Schaeffer, Traité des objets musicaux (Paris: Le Seuil, 1966). 

Jacques Lacan, Ecrits (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1966), p. 318; Anthony Wilden, 
trans., Speech and Language in Psychoanalysis (Lacan’s 1953 “Discours de Rome’’) 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1981 [1968]), p. 318. 

Since the terms most often used, offscreen and nondiegetic, are much too ambigu- 
ous, I use acousmatic to replace them. 

(Schaeffer and Chion’s “acousmatic” does not appear in English-language dic- 
tionaries. The word’s source is the Greek “akousma,” a thing heard. See also note 
5, Trans.] 

Cf. Prologue, “There is No Soundtrack.” 

The history of the term is interesting. The French word acousmate designates 
“invisible” sounds. Apollinaire, who loved rare words, wrote a poem in 1913 
entitled “Acousmate,” about a voice that resonates in the air. The famous 
Encyclopédia of Diderot and d’Alembert (1751) cites the “Acousmatiques” as 
those uninitiated disciples of Pythagoras who were obliged to spend five years in 
silence listening to their master speak behind the curtain, at the end of which they 
could look at him and were full members of the sect. It seems that Clement of 
Alexandria, an ecclesiastic writing around 250 Bc, may be the sole source of this 
story, in his book Stromateis. 

The writer JérOme Peignot called this term to the attention of Pierre Schaeffer. 

6 The French term is a neologism made from “étre acousmatique,” or acousmatic 
being. 

7 Sadoul, Histoire du cinéma mondial (Paris: Flammarion, 1963), p. 234. 

8 (Recall that these remarks were written in 1981, at a time when many French 
movie theaters were not outfitted for multitrack sound. Dolby and multitrack 
change the rules of the game—but not as much as one might think. Often, sound 
editors avoid locating an offscreen diegetic sound on a prolonged basis because the 
logic of editing threatens to disrupt the logic of screen space. Trans.] 

9 Furthermore, we imagine it there in TV, at the drive-in, and so on. 

10 See Chapter 7 on silent and mute characters in film. 
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[See the Epilogue on recent uses of the telephone in horror films. Trans. ] 

Pascal Bonitzer, Le Regard et la voila (Paris: Union Générale d’Editions, 1976), 
p. 32. 

Moullet, Fritz Lang, in the collection “Cinéma d’aujourd’hui” (Paris: Séghers, 
1963), p. 34. 

[Jacobs was a British author of comic books in France. These adventure stories 
featured Black and Mortlmer, agents of the British Intelligence service, and the 
evil genius Olrik. Trans.] 

Marcel Proust, Du cété de Guermantes, vol. 2 of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu 
(Paris: Pléiade ed., 1954), p. 134; C.K. Scott Moncrieff and Terence Kilmartin, 
trans. The Guermantes Way (New York: Vintage/Random House, 1982), p. 135. 
[Chion’s term here is en souffrance de corps: awaiting delivery of a body, with a 
body on back order; but it also carries the connotation of a body suffering, that 
something is missing. For an extended discussion, see chapter 9. Trans. ] 

Bonitzer, Le regard et la voix, pp. 42-43. 

See “Entretian avec Bernardo Berlolucci” in Cahiers du cinéma, no. 330 
(December, 1981), pp. 24-33. 

[Uziel Peres is an Israeli filmmaker who in the ’70s and ’80s directed melodramas 
inspired by Sirk and Chabrol. Trans.] 

On this film, see Le Champ aveugle, Pascal Bonitzer, ed. (Paris: Cahiers/ 
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SUBLIMATION AND THE 
PSYCHOANALYSIS OF THE 
AESTHETIC 


Mary Ann Doane 


Source: Mary Ann Doane, Femmes Fatales. New York: Routledge (1991), pp. 249-267. 


In the course of his lectures on sublimation, Jean Laplanche poses a question 
about what he considers to be the “particularly irritating” concept of sub- 
limation: “Is there a nonsexual destiny of the sexual drive, but a destiny which 
would not be of the order of the symptom?”' From the point of view of aes- 
thetics, this is an especially tantalizing question since it seems to suggest the 
possibility of something other than a symptomatic reading of texts. In film 
theory, it could be said that the treatment of the film text as repressive or 
hysterical—and, therefore, precisely as symptomatic—has been the domin- 
ant mode of psychoanalytic criticism, with the inevitable implication of a 
pathologization of textual activity. But repression and sublimation, accord- 
ing to Freud, are two distinctly different vicissitudes of the drive. Both 
involve a displacement of sexual libido onto what is nonsexual, but in re- 
pression the sign or symptom is characterized as occupying the level of the 
socially trivial: compulsive habits or obsessions; tics, disturbances of vision, 
paralyses, etc. Sublimation, on the other hand, has as its product the highest 
manifestations of human culture, that which constitutes, most exactly, the 
sublime. Freud claims that in sublimation “a higher, eventually no longer 
sexual, goal is set up ... We probably owe the highest achievements of our 
culture to energy which has been liberated in this way. »2 Intellectual activity, 
art, scientific investigation, and the very process of thought itself have all 
been associated by Freud with sublimation. Hence, the concept has a decided 
advantage over that of repression in accounting for the social status of works 
of art, in acknowledging their weighty association with cultural value. Yet, 
Freud did not seem to be particularly interested in investigating the process 
of sublimation and he never gave it an adequate theorization. As Laplanche 
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and Pontalis point out, “The lack of a coherent theory of sublimation 
remains one of the lacunae in psychoanalytic thought.” 

Perhaps Freud was simply not intrigued by success. And sublimation is 
certainly successful, that is to say, a healthy way of dealing with sexual 
energy which does not risk the isolating effects of a repression which virtu- 
ally insures the unwanted re-emergence of that energy in the symptom. In his 
one extended treatment of sublimation, Leonardo da Vinci and a Memory of 
His Childhood, Freud’s fascination with the figure is sustained by Leonardo’s 
failure, the incompletion of many of his projects together with the refusal to 
contemplate the difficulties of preserving his own work (as in the case of The 
Last Supper). In that sense, much of Leonardo’s work would be more readily 
classified in relation to repression. There is a certain irreversibility associated 
with the process of sublimation which disallows a return from the intellectual 
or artistic endeavor—its transformation back into the libidinal energy from 
which it is derived. Within the Freudian schema, “desublimation” is either 
impossible or extremely difficult; it is as though the “raising,” “lifting,” or 
“elevating” effects associated with the etymological roots of sublimation 
could not be undone. Its product is deposited safely beyond the grasp of the 
psychoanalytic operation, beyond the regime of a perverse sexuality which 
constitutes its origin. To that extent, sublimation bespeaks both psychical 
health and a non-relation to the origin which makes it an absolutely unique 
concept within the Freudian problematic. Although they are originally 
intimately linked, the perverse and the sublime are ultimately and definitively 
dissociated. 

This alignment of the opposition between sublimation and repression with 
that between the healthy and the pathological can, predictably enough, be 
mapped onto sexual difference. While women can have recourse to the pro- 
cess of repression—indeed, the hysteric 1s at the origin of the theorization of 
repression and the symptom, Freud frequently and consistently pointed out 
that women are less capable of sublimation than men. In other words, access 
to the pathological is insured to women while access to health is less certain. 
Luce Irigaray argues that “woman has the task of maintaining the ‘object’ 
end of the subject-object polarity of sexual difference; she will therefore be 
unable to perform the ‘substitution of objects’ that occurs in the process of 
sublimation.” If the woman cannot aspire to sublimation, perhaps she can 
represent its product, just as she acts as the support of so many tropological 
systems in our culture. But, according to Irigaray, she can represent it only 
badly, mired as she is in the hysterical symptom: “Enigmatic ‘somatizations,’ 
hysterical ‘dreams’ in which we are supposed to see ‘the caricature of a work 
of art,’ as Freud puts it in Totem and Taboo. Woman’s special form of neur- 
osis would be to ‘mimic’ a work of art, to be a bad (copy of a) work of art.”” 
She goes on to specify woman’s neurosis as a “counterfeit,” a “parody,” or a 
“forgery” of an artistic process. In this sense, women would, while not 
exactly lying or deceiving, incarnate in their illness inauthenticity, the 
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disappearance of the Benjaminian aura, the faulty reproduction of an 
original. 

Successful art, then, would be the outcome of a specifically masculine 
process, sublimation, which is, nevertheless, marginalized in the theoretical 
literature of psychoanalysis. Sublimation is the fourth vicissitude of the 
instinct specified by Freud in “Instincts and Their Vicissitudes,” but it liter- 
ally drops out of the discussion while repression, the third vicissitude, gets 
its own essay later. Perhaps this is why there are seldom appeals to the 
concept of sublimation in discussions of the contributions psychoanalysis 
can make to aesthetics. Less fully developed than other relevant concepts— 
identification, the symptom, fantasy, the uncanny—it falls by the wayside. 
The implicit question informing the work of the psychoanalytic critic is 
“Where does sexuality reside in a text?,” or “What is the link between sexual- 
ity and textuality?” Feminist theory has seemed to require that sexuality be 
attached to the attribute of identity, hence linking it primarily to the function 
of character. Unfortunately, this nearly always entails the dangerous assump- 
tion that the major attribute of character is mimetic, that the character is 
somehow directly comparable to the patient on the couch, that the character 
in fact has a psyche that can be analyzed, a psyche which is, moreover, access- 
ible to the analyst. Such an assumption subtends some of the most sophisti- 
cated feminist film theory as well as the maligned genre of psychobiography 
(of which Leonardo is an example) and Freud’s crudest attempts at aesthetic 
analysis. What the approach neglects is the fundamental fact that character is 
first and foremost a textual mark, a trace, or more accurately, a bundle of 
such marks onto which the reader or spectator projects a personality, a 
psychology. 

The etymology of the term “character” would seem to confirm such a 
view. As John Frow points out in his extensive analysis of the ramifications 
of the concept of character, “Etymologically the lexeme derives from the 
Greek kharattein, ‘to make sharp, cut furrows in, engrave,’ and it yields two 
primary ‘literal’ senses in English: that of mark or stamp, and more specific- 
ally that of a significant mark: for example, ‘a graphic symbol... .’”° The 
Oxford English Dictionary distinguishes between this “literal” level of the 
term and the “figurative” meanings associated with the understanding of 
character as a moral and a fictional entity, as indicating a personality or an 
individuality. Frow claims that this opposition “suggests the possibility of 
thinking character (both fictional and moral) in terms of effects of read- 
ability produced by conventional systems of signification, rather than in 
terms of nonconventional structures of human nature (which in practice 
turn out to be the universalizing projection of a set of historical conventions: 
those of bourgeois individualism).”” 

Ultimately, Frow argues that there are two one-sided and hence insufficient 
approaches to the analysis of character, which might be aligned with the 
figurative and literal meanings of the term as specified by the OED. One 
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would treat the character as simply the “analogue of the person,” the 
mimetic representation of a subject with all the attributes usually associated 
with subjectivity (individuality, morality, personality, drives, desires, sexual- 
ity, etc.}—this would be the approach of the crude psychoanalysis of 
character discussed earlier. Here the form or strategies, the very work of 
representation itself would be neglected. The second approach would reduce 
character completely to the status of textual mark, hence neglecting the 
necessary dependence of character upon “cultural schemata defining the 
nature of the self.” This would be a formalism resting upon an absolute denial 
of the character’s status as a quasi-subject, whose impact upon the reader/ 
spectator raises questions about affect and identification. Consequently, 
Frow concludes, “the concept is both ontologically and methodologically 
ambivalent; and any attempt to resolve this ambivalence by thinking 
character either as merely the analogue of a person or as merely a textual 
function avoids coming to terms with the full complexity of the problem.” 
Frow cannot envisage a non-anthropomorphic literary or filmic narrative 
and associates the concept of character with readability and the affective 
engagement of reader or spectator with the text. Although it is not conducive 
to a simple psychoanalysis of symptoms, character is clearly an anchoring 
point in the reception of the text. 

In reaction against the potential crudeness of the psychoanalysis of char- 
acter and the concomitant notion of identification in film theory, several 
feminist critics have appealed to the concept of fantasy, in the process mar- 
ginalizing the complex issue of character.’ This tendency relies heavily on 
Jean Laplanche’s analysis of fantasy—an analysis which accentuates the 
notions of space and setting rather than character. According to Laplanche, 
“fantasy ... is not the object of desire, but its setting”"’; in The Language of 
Psychoanalysis, the function of fantasy is specified as the “mise-en-scéne of 
desire.”'' It is a certain arrangement of space and its rearrangement across 
time—rather than the characters who occupy that space—which is central 
to the concept of fantasy. Although Laplanche claims that the distinction 
between conscious and unconscious fantasy is far less relevant to Freud than 
the distinction between original and secondary fantasies, the concept is 
nevertheless resolutely associated with repression and the symptom. Hence, 
fantasy comes to be seen as the final product, the endpoint of analysis, “a 
latent content to be revealed behind the symptom ... the symptom has 
become the stage-setting of fantasies (thus a fantasy of prostitution, of 
street-walking, might be discovered beneath the symptom of agora- 
phobia).”'” (The example of prostitution is revealing and I will return to it 
later.) 

What is crucial to Laplanche’s analysis is a desubjectivization of fantasy; 
in the structure of deepest fantasy, the idea of the subject disappears 
altogether. The subject can occupy the fantasy in a “desubjectivized form,” 
in the syntax of the fantasy’s sequence’ and what the most intense fantasy 
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ultimately effects is the loss of the very distinction between subject and 
object. Subjectivity is defined by its sheer amorphousness and fluidity. In 
feminist film criticism, this notion of fantasy is activated to demonstrate the 
mobility and fluidity of the spectator’s relation to the text, particularly with 
respect to sexual identity. What is valued here is the psychical instability 
which thwarts the fixing of identity, and the constant slippage between vari- 
ous textual roles and positions. Fantasy theory’s desire is to annihilate an 
identity which has been oppressive—but to annihilate it by fiat, simply 
declaring it non-operational at the level of an indisputable psychical reality 
of slippage, splitting, and failure. While there is no desire to eliminate the 
category of character altogether, it is sometimes reduced to the idea of pos- 
ition (spectators would identify with positions rather than characters) and is 
always unfixed, unanchored. I would suggest that character is a concept 
which cannot be so readily abandoned. Because character is embodied in the 
cinema (unlike in the novel where it is the effect of linguistic signals), it is an 
even more resistant, difficult, intransigent concept than it is in literature. In 
fact, the process of characterization proliferates; it exceeds the boundaries of 
the isolated text and attaches itself to the “real” actors and actresses whose 
personal lives become the object of intense scrutiny in fan magazines and 
the press. 

Psychobiography (whether of the non-fictional or the fictional) and fan- 
tasy theory thus represent two extremes of the discourse on character. In the 
first, character is reified, fixed in a one-to-one correspondence with the per- 
son, the individual whose psychohistory is legible, analyzable. In the second, 
character is unmoored and dispersed while desire is unloosed to traverse 
without limit the space of the narrative. I want to shift attention to the 
process of sublimation not because it is the heroic psychoanalytic concept 
which will resolve all of these problems associated with the relation between 
psychoanalysis and aesthetics or because it is capable of moderating the 
excesses of psychobiography and fantasy theory. In any event, it is immedi- 
ately apparent that this would be difficult since sublimation is designed to 
explicate the relation between the artist and the work and would resist theor- 
ization in terms of reception. But it is not as an interpretive method, a her- 
meneutic tool, or an appropriate psychoanalytic concept that I invoke it here. 
Instead, I want to investigate it as a recurrent problem, a trouble spot, an 
irritation as Laplanche would have it, in Freud’s approach to questions of 
aesthetics. Ultimately it is a concept which does not work the way it is sup- 
posed to work. Nevertheless, it will eventually return us to the question of 
character, although not as a means of accounting for the concept in general 
but in relation to a specific—yet emblematic—case of female characteriza- 
tion. It is my contention that an examination of the problematic develop- 
ment of the concept of sublimation can elucidate the operation of a 
historically specific signifying process. It is therefore not a question of the 
application of something drawn from psychoanalysis to, for instance, a film 
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text, but an investigation of the conjunction of certain historical and epi- 
stemological quandaries. What is the difficulty represented by sublimation? 
Why is it surrounded by so much eloquent silence and so confused an articu- 
lation in psychoanalysis? 

The concept of sublimation may ultimately only testify to Freud’s desire 
and inevitable failure to delimit an area outside of sexuality, to safeguard 
at least a small realm of uncontaminated cultural value. These cultural 
achievements arise instead of sexuality (perverse sexuality to be precise, since 
Freud claimed that it was the energy from polymorphous perversion which is 
channeled in sublimation). Hence the concept of sublimation depends on the 
rather fragile and tenuous opposition between cultural work and sexuality— 
and this despite the fact that Freud has taught us to be instantly suspicious 
of the notion of an inviolate or innocent cultural value. But it is important to 
be precise. Although Freud equates sublimation with desexualization, it is 
still the case that sublimation is subtended by sexuality: “the energy for the 
work of thought itself must be supplied from sublimated erotic sources.”” 
But while the source or origin of sublimation is sexuality, sublimation is 
sublimation by virtue of a radical disjunction between the two, a gap which 
is unbridgeable—the displacement is irreversible. This 1s what marks the dis- 
tinction between repression and sublimation—the symptom is interpretable, 
readable as the delegate of a repressed sexual conflict. Repression is in the 
final analysis reducible to sexuality. Sublimation, on the other hand, desig- 
nates a realm of meanings which are not interpretable as sexual; they are 
excessive. Sublimation, in other words, marks the limit of psychoanalytic 
interpretation. 

Laplanche attempts to understand sublimation as the reversal of the pro- 
cess of propping or anaclisis. While in anaclisis the sexual drive props itself 
upon the instinct of self-preservation (the oral drive upon hunger for 
instance), in sublimation, the non-sexual would prop itself upon, that is, 
emerge from, the sexual. However, the notion of a simple reversal of anaclisis 
is ultimately complicated by Laplanche’s admission that in sublimation, the 
non-sexual would have to prop itself upon a sexuality which is in its turn 
propped upon the non-sexual—the Moebius strip logic of which seems to 
threaten the separation between the two sides. Furthermore, Laplanche 
finally finds it necessary to invoke the concept of repression in order to 
buttress that of sublimation, which often cannot stand on its own, and the 
return to sexuality is complete: “sometimes, indeed, sublimation does work 
in Opposition to sexuality, but sometimes, on the contrary, the two comple- 
ment each other, work together; which is along the lines of what I am 
attempting to suggest today, namely, that sublimation can be linked to a kind 
of neogenesis of sexuality.””” 

Sublimation, for Freud, was consistently associated with the drive to 
know, or epistemophilia. Yet, epistemophilia at times seems barely dis- 
tinguishable from scopophilia, and the knowledge which is sought has to do 
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with sexual secrets withheld from the child. The first theories constructed 
by the child circulate around the dilemmas of reproduction and sexual 
difference. Laplanche distinguishes between “intelligence,” a faculty shared 
by animals, libidinally neutral and concerned with self-preservation, and 
“investigation,” which seeks to uncover, to discover, to reveal, apparently for 
the sake of knowledge itself. But the very act of revealing that which was 
concealed, of delving beneath appearances, of a hide and seek game associ- 
ated with vision, suggests that the urge to investigate (which was certainly 
characteristic of Leonardo da Vinci) is intimately bound up with sexuality. 
Investigation, for Laplanche, is “the search for something hidden, something 
necessarily capable of representation, beyond appearances, It is not surpris- 
ing that the ‘hidden’ and ‘representable’ should be linked to the emergence of 
the sexual.”'® And because the sexual does not emerge in its totality, all at 
once, once and for all, but instead continually re-emerges, Laplanche links 
sublimation with the concept of a “neogenesis” of sexuality. 

Laplanche’s researches keep tripping against the difficult relation of the 
sexual and the non-sexual.’’ And it would seem that in each of Freud’s 
readers, the concept of sublimation is brought back to sexuality. Theorists 
such as Jacques Lacan and Michéle Montrelay stress a definition of sublim- 
ation which makes it the point of articulation between language and sexual- 
ity. Lacan claims that sublimation is “an enigma, which, like all Freud’s 
enigmas, was sustained as a wager to the end of his life without Freud deign- 
ing to offer any further explanation.”"* He attempts to explicate sublimation 
in relation to the concepts of drive and satisfaction, using his own speech act 
as a privileged example. 


Well, in this article (“Instincts and Their Vicissitudes”], Freud tells us 
repeatedly that sublimation is also satisfaction of the drive, whereas 
it is zielgehemmt, inhibited as to its aim—it does not attain it. Sub- 
limation is nonetheless satisfaction of the drive, without repression. 
In other words—for the moment, I am not fucking, I am talking to 
you. Well! I can have exactly the same satisfaction as if I were fuck- 
ing. That’s what it means. Indeed, it raises the question of whether in 
fact I am not fucking at this moment. Between these two terms— 
drive and satisfaction—there is set up an extreme antinomy that 
reminds us that the use of the function of the drive has no other 
purpose than to put in question what is meant by satisfaction.” 


Here it is the extreme displaceability of the drive with respect to object and 
aim which is at stake. For Freud it was the plasticity, the very malleability of 
sexuality which dictated its susceptibility to processes such as repression and 
sublimation. 

In Lacan’s account of the concept, sublimation is the result of a crisis 
concerning the object; it is motivated by the void which signals the relation 
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between the real and the signifier—“In all forms of sublimation the void will 
be determinant.”” Art is perhaps the pre-eminent form of sublimation and 
the most primordial artistic activity may very well be that of the potter who 
produces the vase which, for the archaeologist, is the irrefutable sign of a 
human presence. For Lacan, the vase creates the void in its very form and 
through this fact suggests the perspective of fullness—“if the vase can be 
full, it is insofar as, in its very essence, it is empty.””’ Given the fundamental 
lack or emptiness Lacan associates with the signifier, the vase deserves its 
archaeological prominence because it incarnates the signifying function. 
What is at stake in sublimation is the problem of dealing with this emptiness 
or void. Art is characterized by a certain mode of organization around the 
void; religion is constituted by all the means of avoiding the void (or, per- 
haps, as Lacan later amends it, “respecting” the void); and the discourse of 
science simply rejects the void in favor of a realistic discourse which is 
adequate to the object. 

Sublimation in Lacan’s account thus concerns the drama of signification 
as it plays itself out in the relation to the object. His fundamental definition 
of sublimation is a process which “elevates an object to the dignity of the 
Thing [/a Chose}.”” And Lacan later claims that Ja Chose has the character 
of an au-dela du sacré. From this point of view, the exemplary form or para- 
digm of sublimation would be courtly love, which is dependent upon the 
very inaccessibility of its object. Courtly love inscribes inaccessibility as the 
proper form of relation between man and woman. In courtly love, according 
to Lacan, “what the man demands, all that he can demand, is to be deprived 
of something of the real.”” The various stipulations, the rules and regula- 
tions of the poetry of courtly love, the attribution of arbitrary demands to 
the lady involved—all act as interruptions, as mediations, as indirections. 

It is quite striking that Lacan locates sublimation, which Freud associated 
with the sphere of the non-sexual, in a desexualized sexual relation between 
man and woman. Shot through with sexuality insofar as sexuality for Lacan 
is always infused with absence, courtly love would also represent the opposite 
of sexuality in what Lacan calls the “crude” sense. In any event, the difficulty 
of desexualizing sublimation is manifest in Lacan’s discourse as well as in 
Freud’s. In fact, for Lacan, sublimation exemplifies the work of the drive—it 
“reveals the proper nature of the drive (Jrieb) insofar as it is not purely the 
instinct, but has a relation with das Ding as such, with la Chose as it is 
distinct from the object.”” In this sense, sublimation is a privileged psycho- 
analytic concept insofar as it embodies the very slippage of the signifier 
which is fundamental to Lacan’s linguistic approach. 

In Montrelay’s work, sublimation is even more explicitly bound up with 
the process of articulation. She claims that it is in fact a “misinterpretation” 
to define sublimation as the passage from the sexual to the non-sexual. For 
sublimation is the way in which the woman is able to reconstruct her sexual- 
ity in the realm of the symbolic (and hence escape the claustrophobia of 
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incestuous pleasure). Sublimation, like the joke, is “an operation which 
consists in opening up new divisions and spaces in the material that it 
transforms.”” In short, sublimation is articulation. 

What is particularly intriguing about Montrelay’s approach is that she 
undoes all the binary oppositions which uphold Freud’s definition of 
sublimation—so much so that the supreme example of sublimation/articu- 
lation in her argument is an act of heterosexual intercourse: “the penis, its 
throbbing, its cadence and the movements of lovemaking could be said to 
produce the purest and most elementary form of signifying articulation. 
That of a series of blows which mark out the space of the body.”” This 
would appear to be an extreme caricature of Freud’s attempt to separate 
sublimation from sexuality. It is also somewhat scandalous from a feminist 
point of view since it situates woman’s access to the symbolic in a hetero- 
sexual act of intercourse (whose definition is dependent upon the penis’ 
metaphorical status as the pen which writes). Yet, Montrelay intends in this 
way to dephallicize the penis, to dissociate it from the “terrifying representa- 
tions of the super-ego,” to make it “an object of not-much-meaning.””’ It is 
in this evacuation of meaning from the process of sublimation that Mon- 
trelay’s analysis reapproaches that of Freud. For sublimation, insofar as it is 
opposed by Freud to repression, ought to be uninterpretable, i.e. meaning- 
less, within the realm of psychoanalysis, non-symptomatic. Montrelay’s col- 
lapse of the opposition between the sexual and the non-sexual demonstrates 
the extreme instability of the concept of sublimation. 

Laplanche, Lacan, and Montrelay share a certain nervousness with respect 
to a concept which emerges in Freud’s discourse, which Freud in fact pro- 
duces, but which remains somehow free-floating, without proper metapsycho- 
logical grounding, lacking the rigorous systematicity usually associated with 
Freud’s work. It is also a concept which at some level—and Montrelay’s 
analysis seems to indicate this—does not make sense. Yet, despite its status 
as textual enigma or cipher, as empty of psychoanalytic content, all three 
theorists feel the urge to transform it into a concept which might almost be 
described as metapsychoanalytic, as a limit concept which defines the very 
essence of the psychoanalytic endeavor and the boundaries of its epistemic 
project. This is in keeping with the etymology of the term which evokes the 
notion of limits—a combination of the Latin sub (under, up to) and limen 
(threshold). It is also consistent with the philosophical definition of the sub- 
lime as that which marks “the unthinkable.”” Nevertheless, the difficulties 
post-Freudian psychoanalysts experience with the term can be traced back to 
Freud’s text. And I would like to suggest that there is a historical reason for 
the instability and uncertainty surrounding sublimation. Hence, a return to 
Freud’s own elaboration of the concept is necessary. 

It is in terms of the question of interpretation that Freud’s most extensive 
treatment of sublimation, the study of Leonardo da Vinci, founders, 
particularly with respect to the issue of aesthetic sublimation.” As has been 
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frequently pointed out, Freud attempts to distinguish sharply between 
Leonardo’s artistic work and his scientific investigation, the latter increas- 
ingly overshadowing, making impossible, the former. But when confronting 
the pictorial work, Freud cannot refrain from interpreting it—and interpret- 
ing it in sexual terms. The products of Leonardo’s sublimation—the portrait 
of the Mona Lisa, the painting Madonna and Child with St. Anne—are 
infused with sexuality. Freud interprets them as the symptomatic evidence of 
a family scenario which 1s colored by an ambivalent relation to the mother— 
a mother who, in the absence of the father, instills a premature eroticism in 
her own child hence “robbing” him of his masculinity. The intense effort to 
disjoin the product of sublimation from the symptom, to safeguard a realm 
of culture from sexuality, stalls, subverted by a desire to read. When Freud 
interprets Mona Lisa’s smile it becomes a symptom and the concept of sub- 
limation collapses. 

What motivates an opposition which is so fragile, indeed, so anti-psycho- 
analytic to begin with? What are the terms which Freud is attempting so 
desperately to keep apart, insuring that one is not contaminated by the 
other? It would seem that this is psychoanalysis striving to think its own 
limits, to situate something beyond the grasp of its own methodology. In this 
way a topography is produced wherein cultural value would occupy its own 
space, irreducible to sexuality gone awry, and criticisms of Freud for pan- 
sexualism would be parried. Sexuality would not be everywhere; it could not 
explain everything. And ultimately, what it cannot explain is work. Sublim- 
ation does not name the aesthetic artifact, the mathematical equation, the 
bridge which is built but instead the process, the activity, the work which 
leads to this result. Freud consistently refers to the replacement of sexual 
instinctual forces by “professional activity.” He is most inclined to describe 
sublimation in relation to intellectual work but, fundamentally, it can be 
adequate to any type of labor. In a footnote to Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents, he refers to 


the significance of work for the economics of the libido. No other 
technique for the conduct of life attaches the individual so firmly to 
reality as laying emphasis on work ... The possibility it offers of 
displacing a large amount of libidinal components, whether narcis- 
sistic, aggressive or even erotic, on to professional work and on to the 
human relations connected with it lends it a value by no means 
second to what it enjoys as something indispensible to the preserva- 
tion and justification of existence in society.” 


Unfortunately, according to Freud, men do not value work very highly— 
“they do not strive after it as they do after other possibilities of satisfaction.” 
In other words, Freud assumes the alienation of labor but dehistoricizes it by 
universalizing it (referring to the “natural human aversion to work”).”! 
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Sublimation is, furthermore, inscribed within an economy of energy, effi- 
ciency, and conservation which is not unrelated to theories of labor in the 
early period of industrialization. Sublimation is born from the energy 
provided by the perversions and Freud refers to the fact that in it “a not 
inconsiderable increase in psychical efficiency results from a disposition 
which in itself is perilous.”” The plasticity of the sexual drive makes possible 
the displacements from the sexual to the non-sexual involved in sublimation 
but, in warning that this is not an infinitely repeatable process, Freud makes 
use of a machine metaphor: “To extend this process of displacement illimit- 
ably is, however, certainly no more possible than with the transmutation of 
heat into mechanical power in the case of machines. A certain degree of 
direct sexual satisfaction appears to be absolutely necessary for by far the 
greater number of natures. . . .” Hence, sublimation at a metapsychological 
level is elaborated through the vocabulary of labor: energy, efficiency, 
machines, work. 

In its simplest, most reduced terms, then, sublimation puts into play an 
opposition between sex and work. It is somewhat striking that a strategy for 
defining the epistemological limits of psychoanalysis would confront an 
opposition which is reminiscent of the grand opposition of twentieth cen- 
tury cultural theories between the intellectual frameworks of Freud and 
Marx: sex vs. work, subjectivity vs. class consciousness, psychoanalysis vs. 
political economy. The quandaries confronted in theorizing sublimation 
would be one index of the difficulty in maintaining such an opposition. 
Freud’s own dilemma in delimiting the field of psychoanalysis is made evi- 
dent in a humorous autobiographical detail related in his essay on the 
uncanny. Freud, lost in a provincial town in Italy, finds himself suddenly in 
the red light district, with “nothing but painted women” at the windows. He 
hurries away from the area along winding streets only to find himself back 
in the same place where “my presence was now beginning to excite atten- 
tion.” He again attempts to evade the area but is no more successful and 
arrives a third time in the same square. For Freud, this story serves to illus- 
trate the relation between the repetition compulsion and the uncanny. But 
clearly it could be used to “tell” much more. Freud is not like Laplanche’s 
agoraphobic whose symptom conceals a fantasy of street-walking or prosti- 
tution. Indeed, he might be said to be a kind of master of space, of topo- 
graphies. Freud’s fear is not of space, but of never advancing—of always 
returning to the same place. And that place is a place of sexuality. There is 
other evidence of Freud’s anxiety about the association of psychoanalysis 
with an all too predictable determinism whose explanations always lead 
back to sexuality. In case studies such as Dora and Leonardo da Vinci, Freud 
repeatedly strives to anticipate and defuse the incredulity of the reader when 
he is about to present an explanation in terms of sexuality, prefacing his 
statements with claims like, “Now, you will not believe me when I tell 
you...” 
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Yet, in the story from the essay on the uncanny, the mise-en-scéne reveals 
not just a fear of always returning to sexuality as an explanation, but an 
anxiety about a quite specific form of sexuality—one which, far from inevit- 
ably being called upon in interpretation, is generally excluded from the realm 
of psychoanalysis. For the inhabitants of that area Freud tries to avoid are 
“painted women,” prostitutes, and the prostitute is the very figure of the 
collapse of the opposition between sex and work—her labor is the selling of 
sexuality. Not only are women incapable of sublimation in Freudian theory, 
they potentially represent the confounding of the binary opposition which 
sustains cultural value—again, they function like a “bad copy of a work of 
art” in Irigaray’s terms.’ The economy which subtends psychoanalytic the- 
ory is strongly influenced by a nineteenth century version of thermodynam- 
ics in which the notion of the conservation of energy dictates the arrange- 
ments and displacements of a finite amount of libido. Sublimation is an 
exemplary consequence of this economy since it depends upon the notion 
that sexual energy is displaceable and modifiable and can be released, 
liberated for cultural work. This economy, however, is also used as a buttress 
against another kind of economy, one which involves prices, labor, and 
exchange value. What is at least partially at stake for Freud in the fragile 
concept of sublimation is keeping the two economies separate. The place 
Freud would like to avoid in his uncanny fantasy is the place where sexuality 
meets exchange value, for this is a merger which strains the interpretive 
powers of psychoanalysis. 

Hence, the prostitute is not a particularly central character in Freud’s 
narrative. In fact, she tends to be marginalized as a figure who threatens 
the always already tenuous opposition between sex and work, cultural value 
and perverse sexuality. The prostituted body, according to Christine Buci- 
Glucksmann, is “a disfigurement of the ‘sublime body.’””’ Freud consistently 
associates the prostitute with the polymorphously perverse. For instance, in 
his attempt to argue the claim that neurosis is the negative of perversion, that 
perversion can be displaced by neurosis in the same individual, he cites the 
proverb, “A young whore makes an old nun.”” Prostitutes are thus, in their 
work, aligned with a psychically regressive movement: “Prostitutes exploit 
the same polymorphous, that is infantile, disposition for the purposes of 
their profession.” This regressiveness is in sharp contrast to the connota- 
tions of uplifting, raising, elevating associated with the concept of sublim- 
ation. On the other hand, prostitutes do not embody this perversion—they 
“exploit” it, performing work which could be perceived as the ruin of sub- 
limation. The notion of exploitation itself indicates a missing dimension of 
the Freudian problematic. 

Freud’s relative neglect of the figure of the prostitute is atypical of his 
historical milieux. In the late nineteenth century, the prostitute constituted a 
social and representational problem of enormous proportions. In fact, her 
seemingly stronger presence in greater numbers—perhaps merely her greater 
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visibility—indicated a veritable contagion of sexuality, disease, and wasted 
energy. The influence of Alexandre Parent-Duchatelet, who moved effort- 
lessly from a study of the sewers of Paris to a detailed statistical analysis of 
prostitution, urging that it be subject to heavy surveillance and extensive 
regulation, was still strong in the latter half of the century.” For Parent- 
Duchatelet, prostitution was a statistical problem and a geographical 
problem—it could be controlled by the processes of counting, categorizing, 
regulating, and containing (often through spatial containment in the aptly 
named maisons de tolerance). There was a certain continuity between his 
work on the sewer system and that on prostitution because in each case it 
was a question of the ordering and management of expenditure, waste. And 
nineteenth century bourgeois ideology was characterized by anxieties about 
waste, excess, refuse, disease. According to Alain Corbin, the brothel and the 
unregistered prostitute’s room were perceived as “places of waste, as theaters 
for a triple degradation—of the prostitute, the client, and money.” In this 
sense, the prostitute represented the antithesis of the bourgeois economy of 
thrift and moderation. Her degradation of money is a function of her affili- 
ation with its potentially excessive and dangerous mobility in speculation, its 
disengagement from a reassuring use value. From this point of view, she also 
degraded the concept of work. 

Given the fact that the prostitute was characterized in the nineteenth cen- 
tury as lazy, fond of idleness and pleasure, it might be difficult to argue that 
her activity was even perceived as a form of work. However, the images are 
contradictory. There was also recognition of the fact that prostitution was 
frequently a response to low wages, poverty, or unemployment and that it 
was sometimes a sideline among working-class women.” It continued to be 
regarded as the “oldest profession in the world.” Also, one of the major 
functions of regulationism was, according to Corbin, to transform the pros- 
titutes into good workers who “above all would not enjoy their work.”” 
Most significantly, in the social imaginary, prostitutes were affiliated with 
the laboring classes who were regarded as “vicious classes” or “dangerous 
classes,” and whose corrupting influence they shared. In the 1920s, an 
assembly-line type organization of prostitution leads Corbin to refer to it as 
“Taylorized prostitution.” 

Although they were seen to constitute a serious threat, prostitutes were 
also the subject of an almost obsessive fascination in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, a fascination which lingered into the early years of the 
twentieth century. This fascination had little to do with the actual experience 
of the prostitute. Nevertheless, the prostitute’s representational value trans- 
formed her into an exemplary character in literature, art, and the theater. 
In the work of Baudelaire, Flaubert, Zola, Manet, Degas, Wedekind, 
and somewhat later, Benjamin, a precise social imaginary is constructed 
around the figure of the prostitute. In the cinema, on the other hand, 
despite the fascination with the prostitute exhibited in a limited number of 
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films—Traffic in Souls (Tucker, 1913), Pandora’s Box (Pabst, 1929), Blonde 
Venus (von Sternberg, 1932), and Diary of a Lost Girl (Pabst, 1929) would be 
some examples—her representation is nowhere near as pervasive and insist- 
ent as in literature or art, even in the pre-censorship era. This may be linked 
to the fact that prostitution gradually loses its attraction as a privileged aes- 
thetic trope after the 1920s, but it also has something to do with the social 
function of the cinema and its deployment of bodies, which mobilizes some 
of the connotations of prostitution conceived on a figurative level (I will 
return to this phenomenon later). In a discussion of the changing places and 
techniques of prostitution in the early twentieth century, Corbin points out 
that “the number of cinemas was expanding, but they did not lend them- 
selves to soliciting.”*” The spectacle and exhibitionism associated with 
prostitution in its take-over of the streets were now on the screen, and 
the rearrangement of public space transformed the processes of commodifi- 
cation of the body. 

In the literature and art of the late nineteenth century, however, the 
increased fascination with the figure of the prostitute, as the epitome of the 
female flaneur, was emblematic of the new woman’s relation to urban space. 
The conjunction of the woman and the city suggests the potential of an 
intolerable and dangerous sexuality, a sexuality which is out of bounds pre- 
cisely as a result of the woman’s revised relation to space, her new ability to 
“wander” (and hence to “err’’). This was perceived as a peculiarly modern 
phenomenon. The “painted woman” of Freud’s anecdote became the very 
figure of a modernism associated with illusion, deception, artificiality. It was 
becoming more and more difficult to distinguish between the well-attired 
prostitute and the bourgeois lady since both were now found, unaccom- 
panied, in the streets. The free and unanchored circulation of sexuality and 
money epitomized the modernity associated with the increased traffic of 
urban space. Benjamin referred to the prostitute as an aspect of the “allegory 
of the modern.” Most significantly, the prostitute ostentatiously exhibited 
the commodification of the human body, the point where the body and 
exchange value coincided, where capitalism’s ruse was exposed. It was in this 
sense that she represented what T.J. Clark refers to as “the danger or the 
price of modernity.”” The prostitute is so resolutely linked with modernism 
because she demonstrates the new status of the body as exchangeable and 
profitable image. 

Hence, the prostitute collapses not only the opposition between sex and 
work but that between the human being and the commodity as well. Sexual- 
ity is on the market, and while this has certainly been the case for centuries, it 
achieves a new significance at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of 
the twentieth centuries. For Benjamin, an expanding capitalism ensured the 
striking intimacy between prostitution and labor: “Prostitution can claim to 
count as ‘work’ at the moment work becomes prostitution,” and “The closer 
work comes to prostitution, the more inviting it is to describe prostitution as 
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work... .”*’ The status of labor power as commodity becomes manifest in 
the body of the prostitute. As Buci-Glucksmann points out in her inves- 
tigation of Benjamin’s theorization of prostitution in its relation to 
commodification, 


Such a “commodity” conveys a new correlation between sex and 
work—the prostitute claims “worth” as labor and has a price at 
the very moment “when work becomes prostitution.” There is much 
more than a superficial historical analogy between the prostitute 
who obtains an increasingly well-accounted for, both profitable and 
exploitative, payment for her time and attentions, and a commercial 
economy where everything has its price. For if salaried labor and the 
general extension of commodities mark the “decline” of the qualita- 
tive, of use value, of distinctions for the benefit of a more generalized 
social submission to the universality of exchange—by the very 
abstraction of its universality—so prostitution expresses the end of 
the aura and the decline (Verfall) of love.” 


This process could also be interpreted, in a similarly nostalgic vein, as further 
substantiating the notion that the prostitute represents the collapse of sub- 
limation as a concept and hence the downfall of the “sublime”—the “end of 
the aura and the decline of love.” The sublime, for Kant, was indissociable 
from an individual subjective experience. It could not be located in objects 
per se but was irrevocably attached to individual consciousness, and therefore 
buttressed one’s consciousness of one’s own individuality and uniqueness. 
According to Frances Ferguson, this ensures that the sublime is the locus of 
non-exchangeability. 


For the peculiar feature of the sublime is that it affirms individual 
identity at the expense of the notion of private ownership and the 
privileged access that seems to be accorded an owner and in that 
sense exposes not so much a drive into spirituality as a dissatisfac- 
tion with the limitations imposed by the notion of property. The 
trouble with property is that its essential nature is not determined by 
its owner; it would not be property unless it were exchangeable, 
unless it were alienable and survived the process of being removed 
form its original owner. The virtue of the sublime is that it cannot be 
exchanged, that each experience of sublimity is permanently bound 
not just to a subjective judgment but to its particular subjective 
judge. 


The body would seem to be the very support of that individual conscious- 


ness, of that particularity and uniqueness which characterizes the subjec- 
tivity which has access to the sublime. When the body becomes a form of 
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property which is exchangeable, when subjectivity and sexuality themselves 
are perceived as being on the market, the concept of the sublime is seriously 
threatened. 

What is at issue here is certainly the commodification of the human but 
the reverse is true as well—the prostitute comes to represent the humaniza- 
tion of the commodity (her characterization is, quite frequently, a sympa- 
thetic one—it is only through an accident of fate that she has become a 
prostitute; there is no moral fault). Such a humanization of the commodity 
is, curiously enough, a way of selling the commodity form of culture itself. In 
the prostitute, sexuality and exchange value coincide most explicitly. But she 
is not an isolated case—to be confined within the walls of the bordello. One 
could plausibly argue that the prostitute in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries becomes a kind of meta-character—that is to say, 
she exemplifies or embodies what becomes the task of characterization in 
the twentieth century—particularly in the cinema—the humanization of the 
commodity. Perhaps this is why her literal representation in the cinema is 
unnecessary as such and the fascination with the figure of the prostitute 
declines in the twentieth century (in comparison with the obsessions of the 
nineteenth). The process of characterization now endows the commodity 
with speech, with emotions, with a moral psychology which strives to give 
the lie to both alienation and commodification. 

From this point of view, a psychobiography of character would simply 
fuel the process, multiply its ramifications, not demystify it. It would be to 
assent fully to the humanization of the commodity at the level of theory. 
Furthermore, to psychoanalyze characters is to place Freud’s work outside 
of time and history, to situate his concepts in relation to, if not a universal 
human nature, a universal, transcendent human psyche—in effect, to 
dehistoricize these concepts. In such an approach, the conventionality of 
character is at least momentarily forgotten. Sublimation seems to me to be a 
crucial concept not because it can deepen or extend our understanding of 
characters or the relations of authors to texts. Instead, its significance stems 
entirely from its collapse as a concept—its failure to delineate certain cat- 
egories at a specific moment in time. The concepts of psychoanalysis cannot 
be applied haphazardly to the text (the notion of application always suggests 
a pasting on, an afterthought which doesn’t take). It would be far more 
productive to trace and delineate the lapses in its logic which can elucidate 
another textual logic. By examining closely the vicissitudes of the develop- 
ment, the articulations of psychoanalysis’ concepts, we can perceive the way 
in which they are traumatized by history. 

What Freud experienced and attempted to deny was a certain historical 
assault on the sublime. Aesthetics and aesthetic activity held an important 
place for Freud, sometimes a quasi-sacred one. This inevitably motivated his 
constantly failing attempt to safeguard an area of culture from his own 
interpretive psychoanalytic techniques, in particular, symptomatic reading. 
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But in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, notions of the aesthetic 
were severely destabilized—by the growth of urban spaces, the process of 
commodification, the lure of the counterfeit, the invasion of mass culture 
(including the cinema). Baudelaire not only made the prostitute a key figure 
in his poetry, he identified with her (writing of that “holy prostitution of the 
soul which gives itself wholly, poetry and charity, to the unexpected that 
appears, to the unknown that passes””’). Aesthetics as a category could be 
preserved by Freud by making it at some level immune to psychoanalytic 
understanding, unthreatened by a symptomatic reading which would trans- 
form the work into an expression of perverse sexuality. Freud’s failure, and 
the failure of many who came after him, to maintain the distinction between 
the sexual and the non-sexual subtending the concept of sublimation is an 
indication of both the pressures of modernity and the extent to which Freud 
found it extremely difficult to accept certain limits for his own psycho- 
analytical enterprise. 

Does this shatter the hopes that reside in sublimation as an alternative 
concept which allows a reading that would not be symptomatic?™ Is critical 
language informed by psychoanalysis delegated the sole function of demon- 
strating the pathological nature of the text? I would suggest that psycho- 
analytic criticism does not necessarily have to think itself as exhausted by 
the operation of analyzing symptoms, although in any reading attuned to the 
vicissitudes of ideology this will continue to be an important aspect.” Yet, an 
alternative conceptualization of its role is not allowed by the concept of 
sublimation, but rather by its transformation in psychoanalytic discourse, 
indeed, by its misreading. While in Montrelay’s analysis Freud’s concept of 
sublimation collapses entirely, re-emerging in a different guise as articulation, 
what also emerges in the process is a different way of conceptualizing 
the function of psychoanalytic language (one which is not, ultimately, 
unindebted to Freud). The therapeutic function of psychoanalytic language 
is linked by Montrelay to its structuring effect. The analyst’s word does not 
explain or interpret (symptoms), it structures, it articulates. Psychoanalytic 
discourse is not adequate to a truth concealed within the text of the patient’s 
discourse. According to Montreley, “the analyst’s.discourse is not reflexive 
but different” and sublimation is “an operation which consists in opening up 
new divisions and spaces in the material that it transforms.”™ In a sense, 
then, the analyst’s language is performative, producing effects in the patient’s 
own discourse, in her cathexis of the word. 

In the relation between the critic and the text, on the other hand, the 
transferential connection will always be missing, precisely because the text is 
a work which has outlines, boundaries, limits—a work which cannot speak 
back, cannot return the look of the analyst. But the relation between the 
critic and her reader is different. Critical language, and in particular a critical 
language informed by psychoanalysis, is always in some sense a performa- 
tive language with its own peculiar effects. It mobilizes, it scandalizes, it 
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articulates—it is itself generative of other texts. The symptom is too funda- 
mental a category in psychoanalysis to disappear from this discourse. But at 
the same time that a psychoanalytically informed critical language must act 
as if it were adequate to an interpretation of the symptom, it must also 
acknowledge that it is itself a structuring discourse, which necessarily 
exceeds any meanings anticipated by the text. It exceeds them in view of its 
own reader and hence of its own historical context, inevitably blind to its 
own most telling symptoms. In psychoanalysis, the effectivity of the word lies 
in its ability to produce another word. If one concedes that the text (literary, 
artistic, filmic) generates the critical text, there is no reason to suppose that 
such a critical text should be the end of the line. 
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HITCHCOCKIAN SUSPENSE 


Pascal Bonitzer 


Source: Slavoj Zizek (ed.) Everything you always wanted to know about Lacan (but were afraid to 
ask Hitchcock). London: Verso Books (1992), pp. 13-30. 


Asked to name the inventor of suspense in the cinema, many people would 
choose D.W. Griffith. Suspense is in fact produced by editing, but it is also 
probably one of its immediate causes. Consider, for example, the editing of 
chases, which are as much a feature of large-scale, ambitious frescoes (such 
as Intolerance or The Birth of a Nation) as of comedies and melodramas (for 
example, Sally of the Sawdust). The editing of chases is a parallel editing, in 
which the images of pursuer and pursued alternate — either with the scale of 
the shot being varied so as to increase the emotional impact, or, as in Intoler- 
ance, with actions running parallel to, and so by contrast intensifying, each 
other. Griffith thus dismantled the primitive races and chases of the early 
Mack Sennett shorts, and replaced a merely mechanical diet of gags with an 
emotional register, built up through the interplay of close-up shots of the 
protagonists’ faces. 

If one shows an image of a knife approaching a bared throat, against one 
of a car racing along a road in a cloud of dust, the audience may wonder 
whether the latter will arrive in time to prevent the crime. This is, however, 
generally what happens, through the editing of parallel actions, whether it is 
in fact logically feasible or merely dictated by the morality of the drama. To 
a great extent, the cinema of terror or of anxiety still depends upon the 
principle of editing. 

How is one to distinguish Hitchcockian suspense, or ‘Hitchcock’s touch’, 
from the mechanical suspense described above? What are the characteristic 
features of each? 


A good part of Hitchcock’s work in cinema could in fact be summarized in 
terms of the editing of chases, with the proviso that the chase, which is 
precipitated by a token object — which Hitchcock himself calls, as is well 
known, a McGuffin — is so weighed down with incidents, diversions, events, 
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details and people that it ends up being confused with the film as a whole. 
Hitchcock would appear to have ‘hollowed out’ the cinematic chase that he 
had inherited from Griffith, much as Mallarmé claimed to have ‘hollowed 
out’ Baudelaire’s verse. What, then, is the object that this anxiety or suspense 
releases, revives and sets going? I would hazard the response that this object, 
which emerged at the same time as the close-up was discovered, is, because of 
its characteristic malice, the gaze. 

We ought therefore to return to the source, to Griffith’s films, for the gaze 
is a feature of his work. The gaze, as it functions in Griffith, doubtless issued 
from cinematography to be born of cinema, yet it was not originally in cine- 
matography. For the first fifteen or twenty years, cinematographers allowed 
themselves to be captivated by things, by movement and by life, by the 
animated spectacle of the world. Nowadays, the first films, whether by the 
Lumiére brothers, by Méliés, Zecca and the others, or by Mack Sennett, 
Charlie Chaplin and Fatty Arbuckle, seem to us to be the fruits of a cine- 
matographic Eden, in which anxiety, and the editing of the gaze, were as yet 
unknown. This is why we talk about the freshness and innocence of such 
works. One simply put the camera on its tripod, in front of whatever was to 
be filmed, and on one went with the comic turns and the wild gesticulations. 
Early acted cinema was, whether intentionally or not, burlesque in character, 
a cinema based upon an uninterrupted flow of gestures, with pumping legs, 
flailing arms and rolling eyes. 

According to Edgar Morin (Les Stars), it was around 1915-20 that actors, 
instead of gesticulating wildly, began to stay more or less still. The turning 
point came with Griffith, whose films ushered in the age of close-ups and 
editing. The Japanese critic Tadao Sato has argued that this reversal is 
attributable in large part to the runaway success of Sessue Hayakawa in Cecil 
B. DeMille’s The Cheat.' Hayakawa, a Japanese actor, was so still and im- 
passive that, notwithstanding the hackneyed, racist nature of the character 
he was portraying (the disquieting ‘inscrutability’ of the Yellow men), he 
achieved an intensity of expression that audiences found very moving. His 
approach, Sato notes, depended upon the gaze, and was rendered yet more 
intense by a technique known as haragei, which means literally ‘art of the 
stomach’. The Japanese actor’s technique was thus one of holding back, by 
contrast with the theatrical expressivity of Western acting in that period, and 
with the heightened gestures then in fashion. 

It is not irrelevant to note that it was during approximately the same 
period, give or take two or three years (1918-19), that Kouleshov made the 
most famous of his experiments, the Moszhukin experiment, which 1s habit- 
ually confused with the so-called ‘Koulechov effect’. Its impact depended 
upon the immobility of the actor’s face, upon its ‘expressive neutrality’ when 
seen in close-up. What was involved was in some way a third stage, a reduc- 
tion of acting to its zero degree, so that its powers might be delegated to 
editing alone, to the auteur. Gesture, concentration [haragei] and neutrality 
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would thus represent three stages in a progressive domestication of the 
actor’s body, ‘through the top’, through the face, which benefited staging and 
editing and was crucial to establishing the laws of suspense. Hitchcock often 
recalled that he would keep the face neutral.’ 

There was in fact a revolution in the cinema. The triumph of editing, the 
close-up, immobility, the gaze and the corresponding repression of the ges- 
tural caused a wide range of cinematic elements to disappear, never to be 
restored to their original exuberance. I have in mind the excremental carniva- 
lesque of the burlesque. The cinema, which had been innocent, joyful and 
dirty, was to become obsessional, fetishistic and frozen. The dirtiness did not 
disappear but was interiorized and moralized, and passed over into the gaze 
— that is, into the register of desire. Characters were no longer pelted with 
cream buns; revenge was no longer had by bespattering one’s enemies with 
mud or by destroying anything and everything. Once the body had been 
rendered immobile and attention had become focused upon the face or the 
gaze, the law, desire and perversion made their entrance into the cinema. 
Sessue Hayakawa is the prototype ‘villain’. Hitchcock always used to say that 
the more successful the villain, the better the film. Moszhukin’s experiment, 
it should be remembered, depends upon the interpretation of desires. 

Hitchcock is undoubtedly the filmmaker who has drawn the most logical 
conclusions from this signifying revolution, beside which the advent of the 
talkies may be reckoned a relatively unimportant affair (since it merely repre- 
sented the continuation of an already-existing programme). It was indeed 
a revolution and, like all revolutions, it was based upon death and upon a 
staging of death (a revolution whose symbol in this case too was a severed 
head, the close-up). Neither death nor crime existed in the polymorphous 
world of the burlesque, in which everyone deals and takes blows as best he 
can, in which cream buns fly and buildings collapse in a burst of collective 
laughter. In a world of pure gesture, such as the animated cartoon (itself a 
substitute for slapstick), the protagonists are in principle immortal and 
indestructible — except in the rare and provocative case of figures such as Tex 
Avery — violence is universal and inconsequential, and guilt does not exist. 
The weight of death, murder and crime have meaning only through the prox- 
imity of a gaze. All Hitchcock has done in his films is to make the best 
possible use, where staging is concerned, of the function of the gaze laid bare 
by crime. The dictum that ‘there is crime only where there is a gaze’ also 
means that the positing of a crime causes the gaze to function quite nakedly, 
and delivers up its essential obscenity, as the case of Rear Window proves. 

For Hitchcockian suspense to arise, very little is required, at least as far as 
narrative is concerned. It is sufficient to announce, by means of some artifice 
or other, a catastrophic event affecting the lives of the characters in the film, 
the assumption being that they do not question it. (This might be described, 
in Bachelardian terms, as the ‘Cassandra complex’.) From this point of view, 
even one of the Lumiére brothers’ films could be ‘Hitchcockized’.’ 
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I would go still further, and argue that it is because every film functions a 
priori like a film by the Lumiére brothers that Hitchcockian suspense is 
possible, and that Hitchcockian staging works by reacting provocatively to 
their kind of cinema. Let me explain. 

I mentioned above a sort of cinematographic Eden, characteristic of the 
first years, the first gestures and the first games. Thus, in some of the first 
films by the Lumieére brothers, a soldier courts a nanny who is pushing a 
pram in a park, something which is not so much a fiction as a sketch. At this 
level, cinema makes do with life — indeed, a cinema of this sort is life. The 
Lumiere brothers’ cinema does not in fact see death. 

One could perhaps say that the recording of this scene in the park is inno- 
cent, that the spectacle is innocent also, as are the protagonists. Finally, the 
audience too shares in this innocence. However, while the cinema may ori- 
ginally be innocently recording life in all its innocence, it may be held guilty 
of adding something, through the simple fact of recording it. Why film the 
soldier and the nanny, why choose precisely this scene, why opt for this cut- 
ting, this framing or this gaze? Once such questions arise, everything has 
changed, the original innocence has become suspect and is in effect already 
lost. The soldier and the nanny are already playing an ambiguous and guilty 
game, and the audience’s interest has already changed its meaning. Smut is 
none too far off, and even if the smut 1s still frank and innocent, a short step 
will suffice to render it filthy. This is how fiction is introduced, for, as Godard 
has observed — actually with reference to Hitchcock — it is the gaze which 
creates fiction.’ 

What was required to turn a Lumiere brothers’ sketch into a Hitchcockian 
fiction? One merely had to interpose a crime, for example, to state a priori 
that the nanny has decided to drown the baby. Even if everything 1s filmed as 
it was before, the meaning of the sequence is overturned. When one sees the 
baby babbling in its pram, the soldier clowning around in an attempt to 
seduce the nanny, and the latter simpering and shaking her rear, an under- 
lying sense of horror serves to destroy the apparent meaning — what semi- 
ologists would call the ‘denotated’ meaning — of the scene, and distorts all 
its signs. The audience, which is thus no longer able to cling naively to 
the apparent reality of the image, and knows what 1s being woven below the 
surface, has suffered a loss of innocence. The baby that is seen making 
the soldier laugh is under threat of death, and the audience is struck by the 
silliness of the latter, and by his ‘failure to come to the assistance of a person 
in danger’. 

The ‘impression of reality’ shifts to a secondary level, that of connotation. 
For the camera is no longer saying to us: ‘Look at this baby, how sweet it is’, 
but rather: ‘Look at this baby, how sweet it is, it has only a few minutes to 
live, unless the soldier understands what is going on.’ None the less, the 
camera is able to say these things with precisely the same images. The ‘inno- 
cent’ meaning is not wholly lost, for the baby is still sweet, the soldier weak 
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and the nanny saucy; however, it has become troubled, doubled, distorted 
and ‘hollowed out’ by a second signification, which is cruel and casts back 
every gesture on to a face marked by derision and the spirit of the comic and 
the macabre, which brings out the hidden face of simple gestures, the face of 
nothingness. Suspense is an anamorphosis of cinematographic time, which 
shifts the audience towards that point of the picture where, in the oblong 
form of which the characters are unaware, it will recognize the death’s-head. 

Such is the function of crime in Hitchcock’s films. For crime drives both 
the natural order of things and the natural order of cinema off course, by 
introducing a stain which precipitates a gaze and so brings about a fiction. 
Evil itself is a stain.” 

Hitchcock’s films can therefore work only if a natural order is presup- 
posed. Everything is proceeding normally, according to routines that are 
ordinary, even humdrum and unthinking, until someone notices that an 
element in the whole, because of its inexplicable behaviour, is a stain. The 
entire sequence of events unfolds from that point. 

The most characteristically Hitchcockian staging effects are always organ- 
ized around such a stain. However, anything whatsoever may function as the 
stain inducing the gaze — the blood on the dress in Stage Fright; the glass of 
milk in Suspicion, ‘intensified’ by placing a small light bulb inside it; the 
black rectangle of the window in Rear Window and, within that black rect- 
angle, the red tip of the murderer’s cigarette or, indeed, the plane in North by 
Northwest, which is at first no more than a speck in the sky. 

Let me explain how fiction works. Consider some man or other — for 
example, Cary Grant, who has arranged to meet an unknown person 
(‘Kaplan’) at a bus stop, in open country. There is no one and nothing about. 
After a few moments, a vehicle sets down an individual at this same bus stop. 
It turns out not to be Kaplan because, says the man in answer to Cary 
Grant’s question, that’s not what I am called. The bus arrives. Just as he is 
getting on, the man without a name gazes at the horizon and observes: 
“‘That’s strange, there’s a plane spraying crops but there’s no crops there.’ The 
bus departs with the unnamed man on board, leaving Cary Grant, faced with 
this distant, tiny, almost imperceptible anomaly — a plane spraying nonexist- 
ent crops — which, as we already know, will come closer, grow larger and 
ultimately fill the whole frame. 

This famous scene illustrates the function of the anomaly or the stain in 
Hitchcock’s cinema, for by means of the empty plain, it verges upon abstrac- 
tion. Cary Grant is looking for someone, he is on the look-out for the slight- 
est sign of recognition, but this recognition, which would restore things to 
their rightful place, does not occur. Everything remains overhanging, and 
finally it is he, Cary Grant, who is a stain in the picture, and whom others, as 
we learn, are trying to ‘eliminate’.° 

In Rear Window, James Stewart locates something abnormal going on in 
one of the windows opposite, until the succession of small anomalies 
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assumes the configuration of a crime, and the criminal in his turn locates the 
observer. 

We also know that the whole fiction of Foreign Correspondent was based 
upon the idea of a windmill whose sails turned in the opposite direction to 
the wind.’ The-object-which-makes-a-stain is thus, literally speaking, an 
object which goes against nature. The object in question invariably shows up 
against the background of a natural nature — of a nature that is, as it were, 
too natural. The framework and set of Hitchcock’s films often consists, as is 
well known, of a conventional, picture-postcard nature, so that if the action 
is set in Switzerland, there must be mountains and chocolate; if in Holland 
umbrellas, windmills and fields of tulips are required. If Foreign Correspon- 
dent had been shot in colour, Hitchcock has said: 


I would have used an idea of which I have long dreamed, that of 
staging a murder in a field of tulips. ... The camera approaches a 
tulip, goes into the tulip. The noise of a struggle can still be heard on 
the sound-track. We home in on a petal, which fills the whole screen 
and, blam, . . . a drop of blood falls on to the petal. 


The same idea is used in The Trouble with Harry: ‘It is as if I were showing a 
murder beside a singing stream, and I would spread a drop of blood into its 
clear waters.” 

There is invariably the same point of departure — namely, nature, a 
Lumiére approach in the parodic and silly form of a touristic travelogue, 
then the stain which ‘throws the whole system off course’, the perverse or 
inverted element (such as the windmill sails turning against the wind) which 
serves to overturn our sense of reality. This element, this stain, is therefore 
often, logically enough, a bloodstain — for example, the red stain by which 
Marnie is haunted, and hallucinates; but blood may still be too ‘natural’, and 
must itself be perverted. Thus, speaking of The Man Who Knew Too Much, 
Hitchcock describes a scene which he never managed to complete, in which 
Daniel Gelin, before dying, was to have walked in some blue dye: “It was a 
variant of the old idea of following a trail of blood, but in this case one was 
following blue instead of red.’'° (This blue would then, as a complementary 
colour, have matched the walnut stain which is left on James Stewart’s hands 
when the victim’s face eludes them: here too, a ‘natural’ forgery, the ‘native’ 
brown, is perverted by a stain.) 

The problem of convention, of a nature that is false — or, if you like, of 
fagade — touches directly upon an aspect of Hitchcock’s films which is gener- 
ally misunderstood or despised: namely, politics. Hitchcock is a great pol- 
itical filmmaker. A number of his films are explicitly political — for example, 
the anti-Nazi films of the 1940s (from The Lady Vanishes to Notorious) and 
the anti-Communist films of the 1960s. It was not merely that the conven- 
tions of the genre required that secret agents should indeed have a political 
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and national identity. One has only to see a police comedy like The Lady 
Vanishes to appreciate that no other film of the period laid bare in this 
fashion the face of the European democracies when confronted with pres- 
sure from the new dictatorships. The point is that a film-maker interested to 
this extent in what, beneath the superficially benign appearance of things, 
was not working, could not help but encounter what was in turmoil beneath 
the falsely reassuring mask of the bourgeois world, as also beneath the more 
rigid mask worn by the dictatorships. We should take seriously the motif of 
‘the drop of blood in a singing stream’. As a poet has said, ‘No bird has the 
heart to sing in a bush of questions’. But if a bush of birds were to rise up in 
the midst of singing children, there would be some questions asked and 
some voices raised. Consider the unforgettable cry uttered by the old lady in 
Rear Window after her little dog has been found strangled: ‘Everyone lies! 
Why can’t we love one another?’ So much for the charge that Hitchcock is 
merely a formalist filmmaker, preoccupied solely with technique and 
trickery. 

Hitchcock’s films are full of decent, ordinary petty-bourgeois people. 
These are masks. Thus, in The Lady Vanishes, the good Miss Froy, with her 
tea and her meaningless chatter, is really a spy. All the others have something 
else to hide, a concealed point of abjection, which the perverse element, the 
visible but barely perceptible stain of the crime, will reveal. Rear Window is a 
cruel picture of the American way of life. 

Hitchcockian narrative obeys the law that the more a situation is some- 
what a priori, familiar or conventional, the more it is liable to become dis- 
turbing or uncanny, once one of its constituent elements begins to ‘turn 
against the wind’. Scenario and staging consist merely in constructing a nat- 
ural landscape with its perverse element, and in then charting the outcome. 
Suspense, by contrast with the accelerated editing of races and chases, 
depends upon the emphasis which the staging places upon the progressive 
contamination, the progressive or sudden perversion of the original land- 
scape. The staging and editing of the suspense serve to draw the audience’s 
attention to the perverse element. The film’s movement invariably proceeds 
from landscape to stain, from overall shot to close-up, and this movement 
invariably prepares the spectator for the event. Hitchcock systematically 
Opposes suspense to surprise. He prides himself not so much on directing the 
actors — since he asks of his actors merely that they remain ‘neutral’, so that 
he can then edit a scene, a neutrality which he in fact takes some pleasure in 
testing by introducing postures which are frequently difficult, if not acrobatic 
— as on directing the audience." 

It is worth nothing that this concern is contrary to all the generally 
accepted rules of staging. If one were to believe, for example, Jean Mitry, it is 
in fact ‘surprise [which] constantly arouses the spectator’s attention’, as a 
consequence of which 
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a shot ... must never ‘prepare’ an event. If, for example, the frame 
presents the interior of a café with, in the first shot, a table and two 
empty chairs and if, a little later, a couple (who are expected) enter 
the frame and come and sit down in this spot, the director has obvi- 
ously blundered. It is as if one were telling one’s audience: “Watch 
out! This is where they’ll come.’ In thus allowing the audience to 
anticipate, one is by the same token letting it be known that the 
director is in control of events."” 


Yet this is precisely what Hitchcock does claim, and suspense consists pre- 
cisely in this sort of warning. In Sabotage, for example, there is a sequence 
in which a child carries a parcel into a bus, without ever suspecting that it 
contains a bomb. Hitchcock explains: 


If I had constantly shown the bomb from the same angle, the audi- 
ence would have grown used to the parcel and would have thought 
‘Fine, so it is only a parcel after all’, but I wished to tell it: “No, no, 
that’s precisely the point! Watch out! You’re making a blunder!’”” 


It is significant that Mitry immediately goes on, as if to correct the judge- 
ment quoted above, to describe a scene from Shadow of a Doubt. 

The perverse element, the anomaly and the stain which precipitate and 
justify the marvels of staging, do not function only in the domain of crime 
and politics, but also in that of eroticism. The essence of Hitchcockian sus- 
pense is eroticism, and Hitchcockian editing is an erotic editing. As is well 
known, Hitchcock makes films about the couple, and what interests him in 
couples is, more specifically, coupling, or what he terms love ‘at work’. How 
is one to show love ‘at work’? In what way can one show coupling? Critics 
have emphasized how, in spite of the censor, Hitchcock often represented sex 
on the screen, by employing such procedures as metaphor (the famous 
shot at the end of North by Northwest), inversion (the ‘dressing’ of Kim 
Novack by James Stewart in Vertigo) or fragmentation (the shower-murder in 
Psycho), and so on.'* Yet one does not represent sex by representing coup- 
ling. Sex is indeed the object of suspense — in Hitchcock’s best films, we 
invariably want to know when, at what precise moment (at the end, of 
course, for that is what is meant by a ‘happy ending’) the hero and heroine 
can at last be ‘reunited’ — but coupling is one of suspense’s main modalities. 

When the male and female protagonists in a Hitchcock film are coupled 
together, there is always something fundamentally uneasy about their situ- 
ation, and they are always in some way forced into it by an outside object, a 
perverse element. The example that springs to mind is that of the handcuffs 
attaching hero and heroine in The Thirty-Nine Steps, but the same structure 
recurs in the majority of Hitchcock’s films. There is, as Frangois Regnault 
has observed, a sort of fatal promiscuity ‘either between two men (Strangers 
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on a Train, perhaps The Wrong Man, Frenzy), or between a man and a 
woman (The Thirty-Nine Steps), where they are chained together by hand- 
cuffs, Notorious, by the detective’s mission and by a kiss, Suspicion, Marnie, 
by marriage, Young and Innocent, Saboteur, by an encounter, etc.’ 

A couple is stuck together to this degree only when something is there to 
divide it or to put it in the wrong. This was true of the scene in Notorious 
with the kiss, where the awkwardness was wholly shifted from the characters 
on to the actors,’” and it was the telephone which caused the lovers to turn 
together. This was also true of Rear Window, where James Stewart’s camera 
may be regarded as an object which serves both to unite and to divide the 
couple, a reporter and a model, but which, through the crime in the flat 
opposite, sets love ‘to work’, gets it ‘going’. In Blackmail, too, a man goes 
into a tobacconist’s and asks for a cigar. The two lovers, the innocent mur- 
deress and her policeman accomplice, are in the shop too, and because they, 
like the audience, know what is happening, they are petrified with fear. Yet 
for all their terror, we see them hold each other increasingly tightly, and so 
improbable does this seem that the effect actually becomes in some way comic. 

We have here a perfect diagram of the Hitchcockian system, featuring the 
function of the natural, of the crime and of the perverse object. What could 
be more natural — indeed, more normal — than to buy a cigar at a tobaccon- 
ist’s? Now, the suspense derives here from the fact that the man — who, as 
both the couple and the audience know, was a witness to the murder commit- 
ted by the young woman to save her honour — is going to take his time paying 
for his cigar. If he takes his time, it is because it is natural to take one’s time 
savouring a cigar; he therefore removes the ring, rolls it between his fingers, 
draws on it voluptuously, and finally lights it from the pipe on the counter, 
while the policeman and his fiancée are glued to each other as if they wished 
to be melted into a single block. Then, as one might expect, the smoker 
realizes that he has no money on him, and cheerily asks for a note from the 
young policeman, who naturally ends up by complying. So the blackmailing 
begins, and the fiction with it. The whole scene is thus polarized around the 
cigar, which becomes an object of terror, a perverse, almost obscene object. 
The cigar represents here the point upon which the gaze settles, the fascinum, 
and the blackmailer, like Hitchcock with his tricks, directs the audience. At 
the same time, he welds the couple together in unease and a sense of instabil- 
ity and anxiety. This magisterial effect recurs, in a wholly stylized form, in 
Rear Window, when, to the astonishment of James Stewart and Grace Kelly, 
the red tip of the murderer’s cigarette, seen against the black screen of the 
window - like a sign flashing at intervals on a road at night, warning of a 
detour — instantly betrays the fact that a crime has been committed, just as 
irrefutably as the ‘strawberry’ betrays Charlus’s homosexuality in the eyes of 
Proust’s narrator. 

There is thus always a third party in a couple, a gaze welding it together. A 
couple implies a third, and functions only in ‘a kind of temporary ménage a 
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trois’, as Hitchcock remarked of the kiss in Notorious, in spite of the fact 
that the third would seem initially to be absent from that sequence. In 
Notorious, however, the same function is fulfilled by the camera, and sub- 
sequently by the audience: 


I felt that it was crucial not to separate them and not to break their 
embrace; I also felt that the camera, in representing the audience, 
should be allowed in, as if it were a third person joining in with this 
extended embrace. I granted the audience the great privilege of 
embracing Cary Grant and Ingrid Bergman at once. It was a kind of 
temporary ménage a trois.'® 


In order to explain why he ‘felt’ that it was necessary, for the expression of 
love, to show the couple actually bound together, physically welded together, 
even at the risk of throwing the actors off balance, Hitchcock told a curious 
anecdote: 


I was in the Boulogne to Paris train and we were travelling through 
Etaples at a fairly leisurely pace . . . through the window I saw a large 
factory with a red-brick building and, against the wall, were a young 
couple; the girl and boy were arm in arm, and the boy was pissing 
against the wall; the girl never once let go of his arm; she was looking 
at what he was doing, looking at the train as it passed by and then 
once more she looked at the boy. I have found that that was, really, 


genuine love ‘at work’, a genuine love which ‘functions’."’ 


We find here a combination of all the elements of Hitchcockian eroticism — 
the convention of the landscape, the ‘facade’, the couple as natural, the stain 
in the form of a jet of urine against the wall, the gaze welding the couple into 
a ‘temporary ménage 4 trois’; finally, the substance in the strict sense of the 
suspense, an intimate mixture of movement and immobility, a viscosity and 
slow motion that are characteristic of Hitchcock’s editing. We know that in 
North by Northwest Hitchcock shot a remake of the famous kiss in Notori- 
ous, this time integrating the train into the sequence (the scene of the kiss in 
Eva-Marie Saint’s compartment). 

If I were to hazard a biographical interpretation of this recurrent erotic 
motif, featuring a couple hanging on to each other, off balance and welded 
together by a gaze, I would say that the memory recounted by Hitchcock to 
Truffaut has all the characteristics of a ‘screen-memory’, and that some 
deeper circumstance in his life must lie behind it. We now know - thanks to 
Odette Ferry, a personal friend of Hitchcock — what this crucial circum- 
stance was. When he asked for the hand in marriage of Alma Reville, the 
quintessential Hitchcockian heroine, as Odette Ferry somewhat oddly 
observes: 
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the two of them had to be on a boat in the middle of a storm before 
he could pluck up enough courage to knock on her cabin door and 
ask her to marry him... . ‘The wind was gusty,’ he told me, *.. . the 
boat was pitching so violently that I had to lean against the door, 
the hinges of which were creaking (as in certain horror films made by 
my colleagues!), so as not to lose my balance. I thought that it was a 
bad omen, and I was about to withdraw when Alma smiled at me. I 
realised then that she was accepting me.” 


The unease, the instability, the couple clinging on to each other though off 
balance in what is an immobile movement, the lovers’ hands reaching out to 
each other as if suspended over a gulf (the abandoned mine in Young and 
Innocent, Mount Rushmore and the couchette in North by Northwest, or - 
in an unhappy, masculine version — the Statue of Liberty in Saboteur), the 
happy ending which arrives in extremis, with the two hands linking and 
clasping at the last possible moment, and, finally, the viscous durée, the 
slow motion, virtually all feature in this episode of the ‘proposal of 
marriage’. 

We are now in a better position to understand why Hitchcock should have 
insisted so often upon the paradoxical use of slowed-down time in suspense, 
as in the scene with the cigar in Blackmail where, if the behaviour had been 
natural rather than perverse, it would have seemed extremely drawn-out and 
boring. This subjective stretching, this viscosity of time, is related to eroti- 
cism, and it concerns the eroticized time in the prolonged, necessarily dis- 
turbing undecidability of an event. Suspense is the erotic prolongation of the 
trajectory of a coin thrown up into the air, before it falls on one side (tails: 
yes) or the other (heads: no). In real time, an event may be extremely short, 
like the shower-murder of Janet Leigh in Psycho, but it will then be broken 
up into as many parts as possible (seventy shots, the majority of which were 
filmed in slow motion, lasting a full forty-five seconds of film time). 

Suspense is thus indeed achieved through editing, but Hitchcock, in con- 
trast to the Griffithian acceleration of parallel actions, employs an editing of 
convergent actions in a homogeneous space, which, presupposes slow motion 
and is sustained by the gaze, itself evoked by a third element, a perverse 
object or a stain. The remarkable formal invention precipitated and polar- 
ized by this structure, in the admitted absence of any real emotional depth in 
Hitchcock’s films (a shortcoming for which he has been much criticized), 
makes his staging of inestimable importance. 

We are now better equipped to understand why the laws of suspense — laid 
out so calmly by the master and expounded by him in a mechanical, 
behaviourist and Pavlovian fashion — have always failed when applied by 
other filmmakers, and why it is that he still has, in his own words, a ‘mon- 
opoly’. ‘Hitchcock’s touch’ can at best only be parodied or pastiched (some- 
times intelligently, as in the case of Brian de Palma), and is necessarily 
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inimitable, since it presupposes the form, substance and content of 
Hitchcockian fiction — 1n other words, its actual singularity. 
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most British of Joseph Conrad’s novels, Fortune, which is full of Hitchcockian 
characters and situations (including sexual suspense), or again in Evelyn Waugh’s 
Brideshead Revisited (where a storm forces the characters to cling to the rigging), 
which is itself concerned with Anglo-Catholicism. Marriage at sea would thus be a 
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sort of contraction (metaphor or crasis) of Victorian Britain (a tying up, a pitch- 
ing which renders actions difficult to perform but, by the same token, liberates 
them by means of this same unease) and of Marian desire, with the sea itself 
bringing the Virgin Mary to mind. Alma’s own name may itself be of some signifi- 
cance here. 

In the episode recounted by Odette Ferry, the third party would be the pitching 
of the boat and so, at a deeper level, a pitching God — a God who is, according to 
Hitchcock, the sole author of documentaries, whereas, in fiction films, it is the 
director who must become God (Truffaut, p. 111). 
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Dick and Jane go to 3% seconds of the 
classical Hollywood cinema 


Richard Maltby 


Source’ David Bordwell and Noel Carroll (eds), Post-Theory. Madison: The University of 
Wisconsin Press (1996), pp 434-459 


“Can I tell you a story, Rick?” 
“Has it got a wow finish?” 
“TI don’t know the finish.” 
—Ilsa Lund (Ingrid Bergman) and Rick Blaine 
(Humphrey Bogart) in Casablanca (1942) 


“Don’t worry what’s logical. I make it so fast no one notices.” 
—Director Michael Curtiz, during the production of Casablanca 


Three quarters of the way through “America’s most beloved movie,”’ Ilsa 
Lund comes to Rick Blaine’s rooms to try to obtain the letters of transit 
that will allow her and her Resistance leader husband, Victor Laszlo (Paul 
Henreid), to escape Casablanca to America. Rick, the disillusioned roman- 
tic, refuses to hand them over. She pulls a gun and threatens him. He tells 
her, “Go ahead and shoot, you’ll be doing me a favor.” She breaks down and 
tearfully starts to tell him the story of why she left him in Paris. By the time 
she says, “If you knew how much I loved you, how much IJ still love you,” 
they are embracing in close-up. The movie dissolves to a 3'4-second shot of 
the airport tower at night, its searchlight circling, and then dissolves back to 
a shot from outside the window of Rick’s room, where he is standing, look- 
ing out, and smoking a cigarette. He turns into the room, and says, “And 
then?” She resumes her story... 
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This essay circles around this moment in Casablanca as an example of the 
intricate and intimate relationship between movies and their viewers in clas- 
sical Hollywood cinema. The conventional assumptions of Post-Structuralist 
textual criticism assert that “mainstream Hollywood narrative, so indebted 
to literary realism, strives toward clear representation, the resolution of ideo- 
logical contradiction, and a full revelation of the ‘truth.’” In this paradigm, 
the critic’s task is to “deconstruct the central elements of ... Hollywood 
storytelling [and] the narratological/ideological premises of the studio- 
controlled world.” In discovering textual contradiction and ambiguity, Post- 
Structuralist criticism claims to stage a liberation of the text from earlier, 
repressive “readings” of it.’ This textual liberation, however, takes place at 
the expense of the movie’s audience, archetypally dismissed by Jean-Loup 
Bourget as those “women [who] ply their handkerchiefs at Sirk’s films” 
while missing their ironic intent. More conventionally, textual criticism dis- 
members the audience into an aggregation of singular but not individual 
spectators “positioned” or “cued” by the text. Both psychoanalytic and cog- 
nitive analyses construct the spectator as a concept, not a person. Whether 
understood as a unified subject position or a viewing competence, the spec- 
tator in both approaches is represented as a singular hypothetical identity 
capable of executing operations delineated by the text, but not as an indi- 
vidual agent. 

Accounts of spectatorial agency that begin with the text seem destined to 
follow the road taken by Umberto Eco, who proposes that the author fore- 
sees a Model Reader, able to “deal interpretively with the expressions in the 
same way as the author deals generatively with them.” This reader’s com- 
petence is responsive: imaginatively active, perhaps, but not proactive; it 
accommodates the reader to the world of the text. Superman comics or 
James Bond novels pull “the reader along a predetermined path, carefully 
displaying their effects so as to arouse pity or fear, excitement or depression 
at the due place and at the right moment.” Unlike the critic, who inhabits 
an alternative sphere of analytic liberty in which the fissures of the text are 
exposed and its sutures unsewn, Eco’s “average reader” is a good bour- 
gecis, never seeking to occupy a position from which it might disrupt the 
text. 

In A Practical Manual of Screen Playwriting, Lewis Herman describes a 
similar scenario for Hollywood, in which the “well planned, well plotted, 
holeless story leaves the audience with the feeling that they have witnessed a 
completely unified, satisfying tale of events that could have happened to 
anyone, even themselves”: 


Everything in any story must be completely understandable to the 
audience, at least after the denouement. . .. Care must be taken that 
every hole is plugged; that every loose string is tied together; that 
every absence is fully explained . . . that no baffling question marks 
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are left over at the end of the picture to detract from the audience’s 
appreciation of it.” 


Herman’s rhetorical ambition of absorbing the spectator within the perfectly 
closed text is, however, at odds with the norms of audience experience. It 
takes little account of the promiscuous nature of the commercial Hollywood 
movie, of what Parker Tyler called “its will to make indiscriminate numbers 
of people indiscriminately happy.” Classical Hollywood deals in economics 
of pleasure rather than the aesthetics of organic forms. Its criticism might 
usefully address the effects of the consumption practice of single viewings of 
movies by undifferentiated audiences. In every Hollywood movie there are 
coincidences, inconsistencies, gaps, and delays, which are registered by the 
audience as digressions or as opportunities for what Pauline Kael calls 
the most intense pleasure of moviegoing, the “non-aesthetic one of escaping 
from the responsibilities of having the proper responses required of us in our 
official (school) culture.” This ordinarily irresponsible pleasure extends to 
using movies “to learn how to dress or how to speak more elegantly or how 
to make a grand entrance or even what kind of coffee maker we wish to 
purchase, or to take off from the movie into a romantic fantasy or a trip.” 

Hollywood has less commercial interest in producing coherent interpret- 
ations of a movie than in promoting what Barbara Klinger calls “multiple 
avenues of access” to it, so that it will “resonate as extensively as possible in 
the social sphere in order to maximize its audience.” A movie’s “consumable 
identity,” the promotional values by which it is identified as a commodity, 
may distract the viewer into selecting some aspect of the movie other than 
its story to entertain us: performance, mise-en-scéne, star biography, or 
the conspicuous display of budget and technical wizardry.’ In the process the 
movie’s producers must surrender a significant amount of control over the 
meanings of a text. So must its critics, for the identity of a text: 


cannot be eternally secured on the basis of its internal features, when 
these features themselves are subject to diverse constructions by 
practices which accompany the text throughout the course of its 
circulation. Popular genres in mass culture are subject to such 
reconstruction as a condition of their existence.* 


For instance, when Harry Burns (Billy Crystal) meets Sally Albright (Meg 
Ryan) for the first time, they discuss their own relationship by arguing over 
Casablanca. Harry refuses to believe that Sally would prefer a passionless 
marriage to living “with the man you’ve had the greatest sex of your life with 
just because he owns a bar.” Sally explains that any woman in her right mind 
would choose to be “the first lady of Czechoslovakia. ... Women are very 
practical, even Ingrid Bergman, which is why she gets on the plane at the end 
of the movie.” “I understand,” responds Harry. “Obviously, you haven’t had 
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great sex yet.” I want to consider the moment of Casablanca that I have 
described at the beginning of this essay as an example of the way in which 
Hollywood movies presuppose multiple viewpoints, at multiple textual levels, . 
for their consuming audience. Then, by looking at the material history of the 
production and consumption of what Eco has called “the heavy industry of 
dreams in a capitalistic society,” I hope to account for why this happens. 


2 


Paradoxically, the more exactly we describe the narration, the more 
fragmented it becomes. 
—Edward Branigan, Narrative Comprehension and Film 


“The less time to think, the easier for all of us. Trust me.” 
—Rick to Ilsa 


The sequence under discussion is not, strictly speaking, ambiguous, but it is 
paradoxical. Viewers interpret what happens in this scene in at least two 
mutually conflicting ways. Half the audience insists that the scene must be 
understood to be suggesting that Bogart and Bergman had slept together. 
The other half deny it with as much vehemence. Few viewers acknowledge 
any uncertainty about what has—or has not—happened, or argue that the 
movie hints that Rick and Ilsa might have slept together or they might not 
have. In the Casablanca that half the audience watched, they did, and in the 
Casablanca the other half watched, they didn’t. The sources of informa- 
tion on which these interpretations depend contradict each other, and their 
disparities cannot be resolved. On one side, the dissolve suggests at most 
only a brief ellipsis, and this is reinforced by the continuity of Bergman’s 
storytelling—plus, of course, the fact that they both look perfectly un- 
ruffled. On the other hand, Bogart is smoking the standard-issue postcoital 
cigarette, the airport tower is recognizably phallic, and the shot sequence of 
embrace/dissolve away from scene/return is a conventional device for signal- 
ing an offscreen—a censored—significant act..Seldom do either of these 
arguments persuade adherents of the other interpretation to change their 
minds. 

One way of expressing the paradox at the center of this scene is to suggest 
that it is both underdetermined and overdetermined. The evidence 1s slight, 
inconclusive, a matter of inference and hypothesis, but it is also excessive and 
contradictory. To maintain either understanding of the plot event, a viewer 
must ignore or discard some of the interpretative clues he or she is offered. In 
order for the scene to permit both interpretations of its action, the evidence 
for each interpretation must be present in the text. Rather than ambiguity, 
this “excessively obvious” sequence presents contradiction: Rick and 
Ilsa must have slept together, and they can’t have done so. Viewers infer, 
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hypothesize, and from that moment on, the two halves of the audience find 
themselves watching the unfolding of different stories. 

In Rick’s final exchange with Laszlo at the airport, the movie returns self- 
consciously to the issue: 


RICK: You said you knew about Ilsa and me? 

VICTOR: Yes. 

RIck: You didn’t know she was at my place last night when you were 
... She came there for the letters of transit. Isn’t that true, Ilsa? 
ILsa: Yes. 

RICK: She tried everything to get them and nothing worked. She did 
her best to convince me that she was still in love with me. That was all 
over long ago; for your sake she pretended it wasn’t and I let her 
pretend. 

Victor: I understand. 


What that means 1s, literally, anybody’s guess, but it also demonstrates 
Hollywood’s contradictory refusal to enforce interpretative closure at the 
same time that it provides plot resolution. The movie neither confirms nor 
denies either interpretation. Instead, it provides supporting evidence for both 
outcomes while effectively refusing to take responsibility for the story some 
viewers may choose to construct. Edward Branigan has offered a general 
explanation of Hollywood’s “excessive obviousness”: rather than appearing 
ambiguous or encouraging multiple interpretations, Hollywood narrative is 
chameleon-like, “adaptable, resilient and accommodating. It will try to be 
what the spectator believes it to be.” Moreover, “it will congratulate the spec- 
tator for his or her particular selection by intimating that that selection is 
uniquely correct.”’ As an alternative to Branigan’s organic metaphor, we 
might identify this moment in the story of Casablanca as an antinomy: a 
contradiction resulting from the formulation of discrepant but apparently 
logical conclusions. 

Knowing whether Rick and Ilsa have consummated their renewed, 
regenerative passion or not 1s obviously quite important to how any indi- 
vidual viewer understands Casablanca. Or at least, it is if the viewer decides 
it is, if he or she seeks to comprehend Casablanca as a closed text, and 
chooses to include a sexual component in his or her comprehension of their 
romance. For such viewers, the scene in question may even amount to the 
movie’s most significant plot event. Arguments about scenes such as 
this are often constructed around an opposition between “sophistication” 
and “innocence.” “Sophisticated” viewers, who “read into” the sequence an 
element of offscreen sexual behavior, regard those who do not as “naive” or 
“innocent” viewers. Through this terminology of self-approbation they 
reward themselves for their skill in reading a second order of signification 
within the scene. All the textual evidence for presuming that nothing has 
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happened between the characters across the dissolve is conveyed at a level of 
interpretation concerned with the surface description of events and a com- 
mitment to linearity in narrative development. Because there is no obvious 
event, because the dissolve contains no obviously relevant plot information, 
the “innocent” viewer can understand it as if it were not there, as if it were 
not an ellipsis, as if, that 1s, nothing had happened. On the other hand, all the 
information implying that something has happened is available only to those 
“sophisticated” (in another terminology, “competent”) enough to read the 
conventions through which it is presented: either the conventions of 
the tower’s symbolism, or the conventions of the visual presentation of the 
sequence, or the conventional role of cigarettes in adult sexual behavior. 

Although these interpretations can be distinguished by identifying one as 
“innocent” and the other as “sophisticated,” the antinomian presentation of 
the scene makes it impossible to hierarchize them in terms of an adequacy to 
the text, to the psychology of the characters, or to some or other external 
notion of verisimilitude.'"” As a text, the movie has it both ways—They Did 
and They Didn’t—and Dick and Jane Viewer can argue about it afterward 
for as long as they like. Casablanca presupposes multiple interpretations in 
its consumption: Jane can just as firmly insist that Ingrid Bergman would 
never do that sort of thing as Dick can protest, “What do you think the 
tower stood for, then?” 

Allow me to introduce you to Dick and Jane. Since my discussion of Casa- 
blanca begins with textual analysis it finds itself, like all textual analyses, in 
need of an equivalent to Eco’s Model Reader, or the spectator of other 
theories. In fact, I need two such figures, who disagree about what they saw. 
Since my essay is also concerned with social audiences, I want to envisage 
Dick and Jane as social beings, white adolescents, gone to Casablanca on a 
date. I would prefer you not to think of them as gendered subject positions 
any more than they should be considered “real people.” We might call them 
cultural hypotheses, or the names of viewing and interpretative procedures, 
but I prefer to imagine them as fictional characters, discussing the resolution 
of ideological contradiction over a post-movie soda in Sullivan, Indiana, in 
1943. In later life, perhaps, they became one of the couples who describe 
their own romance in When Harry Met Sally (1989). As creatures of my 
analytic imagination, Dick and Jane have much in common with the hypo- 
thetical entities of other critical approaches occupying the universally 
uncertain ground Judith Mayne calls spectatorship, “where ‘subjects’ and 
‘viewers’ rub against each other.” They are, however, incomplete, unavailable 
for ethnographic inquiry, and at times no more than stereotypes. Since they 
are only fictional characters, we can know no more about them than we do, 
for instance, about Rick (“cannot return to America, the reason 1s a little 
unclear”) or Ilsa (“we said no questions”). My intention in constructing 
them as fictional characters is to lay bare the device of “the spectator,” and 
consider the textual implications of the suggestion that each viewer is “a 
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multiple intersection of variables . . . a complex and contradictory construc- 
tion of . . . self-identities,” not all of them readily available to the critic."’ As 
fictional representations of Casablanca’s original audience, however, Dick 
and Jane inhabit some of the expectations of patriarchy and movie- 
going, circa 1943. Believing himself to be “sophisticated,” Dick thinks Jane 
“innocent.” As we shall discover, Jane knows better. 

The “innocent” interpretation of the scene is in one sense logically prior: it 
is consumed first, and consumed by everyone. The “sophisticated” story is 
constructed only by viewers equipped to consume in an already “knowing” 
way. But the “sophisticated” interpretation assumes a priority once it is 
raised as a possibility, because the “innocent” viewer, to whom it never 
occurred that Rick and Ilsa might have slept together, is now forced to 
defend her opinion that “nothing” happened. During Jane’s first viewing, 
there was no ellipsis, because temporal continuity was established by the 
extra-diegetic music and the sense that nothing was missing from the action 
or dialogue. Confronted with Dick’s alternative account of the sequence that 
insists that the dissolve on the image track conceals something, Jane is now 
forced to explain away the presence of an absence she didn’t know was (or 
wasn’t) there, against the assertion that the absence is significant and the 
accusation that she has been naive in ignoring it. Watching Casablanca on a 
date, Dick and Jane are, like Harry and Sally, themselves in a social situation 
where questions of “how far to go” may be uppermost in their minds. Jane’s 
“innocent” interpretation may be an act of resistance to Dick’s assertion 
that it is “sophisticated” to understand everything sexually, insisting that his 
interpretation is merely salacious, and that such things did not happen in 
Hollywood movies. At the same time, her response increases her vulnerability 
to his accusations of sexual naiveté.” 

Beyond the trivialities of adolescent fantasizing, the scene raises questions 
about Hollywood’s hermeneutics. Richard deCordova has argued that, in a 
“dynamic of secrecy and confession, concealment and revelation,” the star 
system accords sexuality “the status of the most private, and thus the most 
truthful, locus of identity.” In its quest for the Oedipal master plot, psycho- 
analytic criticism overlaps knowledge and sexuality, so that “sexuality 
becomes the site of questions about what can and cannot be known.” The 
femme fatale described by Mary Ann Doane as the appearance that deceives 
was identified by an earlier generation of psychoanalytic critics, writing not 
long after Casablanca’s release, as a “good-bad” girl, a character who created 
hermeneutic and epistemological unease by embodying within her person 
contradictory traits. Apparently promiscuous or guilty of a serious crime, 
the good-bad girl remains a figure of uncertain moral character for most of 
the movie, until the hero’s suspicions of her are disproven. “What the man 
sees turns out to be illusory; what the woman tells him is true. Deceptive 
circumstances have been substituted for the deceiving woman.” In Movies: A 
Psychological Study, Martha Wolfenstein and Nathan Leites treat Gilda 
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(1946), for example, as a typical instance not just of the good-bad girl, but of 
the more general phenomenon of the drama of false appearances. 

Wolfenstein and Leites describe a recurrent situation in both Hollywood 
comedies and melodramas in which the hero and heroine are placed in a 
compromising position, either over their sexual behavior or over a crime. 
Their actions are observed by a character “who sees things mistakenly,” iden- 
tifying “illicit implications in the innocent behavior of hero and heroine.” 
Wolfenstein and Leites argue that comedies characteristically “prove the 
nonoccurrence of sexual happenings,” just as melodramas prove their heroes 
innocent of the crime of which they are accused. Plots frequently revolve 
around the protagonists’ increasingly convoluted attempts to assert their 
innocence. But they seldom achieve this by forcing a reinterpretation of exist- 
ing evidence: the demonstration that someone else is guilty relieves the hero 
of trying to get people to believe his story, or a final mistaken impression 
makes everything turn out well for the victims of previous misleading 
appearances. The onlooker, who caused all the trouble, is paid off by remain- 
ing deceived. In Bachelor Mother (1939), for example, Polly Parrish’s (Ginger 
Rogers) attempts to prove that she is not the mother of the baby she found 
outside an orphanage are complicated by the attempts of David Merlin 
(David Niven) to prove that he is not its father. Only when they succumb to 
the pressures of romantic convention and the expectations of other char- 
acters by falsely acknowledging their parenthood and creating themselves as 
a couple can David discover the proof of his bride’s innocence—an event 
which, of course, takes place offscreen, after the end of the movie. The audi- 
ence’s enjoyment in large part derives from our omniscience, which allows 
us to take pleasure in the mistakes of Freddie (Frank Albertson), Bachelor 
Mother’s comic onlooker. But Freddie also performs an essential service in 
the movie’s expression of censored thoughts, allowing the viewer to see the 
hero and heroine enact forbidden wishes, but escape any penalty, since we 
know that despite false appearances, nothing has happened.” 

In our fictional viewing of Casablanca, Jane can place Dick as the comic 
onlooker, but deceived by the familiar Hollywood drama of false appear- 
ances. Jane is not only an “innocent” spectator; she is also a knowledgeable 
one. She knows what does and does not happen in Hollywood. If Jane’s 
position implies an interpretive naiveté assigned to women under 
patriarchy—“a tendency to deny the processes of representation, to collapse 
the opposition between the sign (the image) and the real”—that is perhaps 
because Jane understands that Hollywood’s fragile morality depends upon 
Ingrid Bergman (and therefore Ilsa Lund) remaining inviolate. Jane knows 
that the moral sense of the movies is hinged around what Parker Tyler called 
the “blushlessly journalistic” question of “whether the act of fornication did 
or did not take place.” The temporal constraints of a Hollywood movie 
concentrate its plot’s attention on dramatic turning points of sexual conduct. 
The morality of characters is determined by whether they give in to their 
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socially unsanctioned desires or sublimate them. Tyler called this the Moral- 
ity of the Single Instance. An iron law of sexual decency requires that what- 
ever the mutual temptation, the hero and heroine—the Chosen Pair—keep 
closed the floodgates of desire, preserve their honor, and ensure that they— 
the actors, and therefore the characters—do not “become committed to any 
irretrievable act whose consequences they must bear.” Under this constraint, 
Hollywood movies maintain what Tyler called “a grammar of sex,” as 
indispensable to their expressive organization as good photography and 
articulate speech: “a form of etiquette practiced by ladies and gentlemen of 
fiction, aided and abetted by actors and actresses of Hollywood.”” The 
Morality of the Single Instance was, perhaps, most cogently articulated by 
another fictional character, F. Scott Fitzgerald’s Monroe Stahr, explaining 
to his scriptwriters how the audience is to understand their heroine’s 
motivation: 


At all times, at all moments when she is on the screen in our sight, 
she wants to sleep with Ken Willard. ... Whatever she does, it is in 
place of sleeping with Ken Willard. If she walks down the street she 
is walking to sleep with Ken Willard, if she eats her food it is to give 
her enough strength to sleep with Ken Willard. But at no time do you 
give the impression that she would even consider sleeping with Ken 
Willard unless they were properly sanctified.'° 


Understanding all this, Jane, like the hero and heroine of almost every movie 
she watches, can consciously deny and be “absolved from guilty impulses,” 
secure in the knowledge that the movie will demonstrate (as it does) “that 
mere wishes are harmless and that one should not feel guilty for them.”"’ In 
Casablanca, Jane will patiently explain, Ilsa, Rick, and even Captain Renault 
(Claude Rains) sacrifice their sexual ambitions for a higher cause. The movie 
she has seen has been about the process of sublimation, and its avocation of 
the nobility of sacrifice for that cause is one of the most overt satisfactions it 
offers, as well as being indispensable to the politics of Casablanca. 


3 


Even as children we knew how much of what we were seeing was 
untrue, wishful, escapist. What were we—idiots? I am always aston- 
ished at how so much writing about old movies assumes that the 
audience believed everything in them. Of course we didn’t ... We 
chose what we temporarily wanted to pretend was true, and when 
real experience didn’t provide a yardstick, we cautiously wondered 
and questioned. We grew to understand and accept a great secret of 
the Hollywood films: its ambivalence, its knowing pretense. You were 
a fool to believe any of it, but you were a fool if you didn’t. It didn’t 
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matter, because movies were only about one thing: a kind of yearn- 
ing. A desire to know what you didn’t know, have what you didn’t 
have, and feel what you were afraid to feel. 

—Jeanine Basinger, A Woman’s View 


One obvious sense in which we might identify two separate viewing activities 
is in relation to the interplay among genres that goes on in this movie, and in 
most movies. Much genre criticism presumes that genres are monolithic, mis- 
recognizing the essential opportunism of Hollywood’s creative practice. The 
majority of Hollywood movies support two different and mutually irredu- 
cible fabulae, the most obvious instance being that nine of every ten 
Hollywood movies take a heterosexual romance as their main plot or sub- 
plot, but also provide a second sub- or main plot as a consumable alternative. 
Casablanca is a case in point: the romance and the adventure-war story coex- 
ist as separable commodities, encountering each other oddly, and we (plural, 
social audiences) tolerate the oddities in “the way that characters change 
mood, morality, and psychology from one moment to the next” precisely 
because we recognize that this story takes place within the particular dis- 
cursive universe we call Hollywood. It is, of course, possible to invent an 
interpretation of Casablanca that reconciles these elements into an integrated 
fictional whole. But it is not necessary to do so, nor is it required for a 
satisfactory (that is to say satisfying) act of viewing/consumption.” 

Movie attendance at the classical Hollywood cinema was a social activity, 
undertaken by couples, families, or other groups of both sexes. The assump- 
tions under which the industry operated suggested that not only did women 
on the whole attend more frequently than men, but that the decision about 
which movie to attend was more likely to be made by the female members of 
the potential audience.” In a patriarchal culture given to the simplistic 
ascription of gender roles, the frequency of plots concerning heterosexual 
romance might be explained by their marketing function in appealing to the 
dominant consumer group—the female audience—while the function of 
the adventure-war story plot was to satisfy those male members of the audi- 
ence dragged along by their spouses to see the latest Ingrid Bergman movie. 
According to such an account, Casablanca quite deliberately constructs itself 
in such a way as to offer distinct and alternative sources of pleasure to two 
people sitting next to each other in the same cinema. Under such circum- 
stances, even tidy narrative resolution has only a limited merit, to the extent 
that it does not interfere with the supply of multiple audience satisfactions. 

A movie’s inclusion of contradictions, gaps, and blanks allowed it to be 
consumed as at least two discrete, even opposing stories going on in the same 
text. The rationale for such strategies is, of course, economic. Such a movie 
(the antinomian text), would play to undifferentiated audiences, In this 
typical instance, the uncertainty meant that Casablanca could play to both 
“innocent” and “sophisticated” audiences alike. The alternative, which the 
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studios resisted staunchly until 1968, was to differentiate movies and audi- 
ences through a rating system. They resisted ratings because it would disrupt 
their patterns of distribution, because it would change the nature of the 
place that the movie theater was—especially in small towns and suburban 
areas—and, to a lesser extent, because it would involve admitting that some 
of their products were not suitable for everyone. Instead, production of the 
antinomian text meant that the studios could make movies that “sophisti- 
cated” and “innocent” audiences alike could watch at the same time, without 
realizing that they were watching different movies. This capacity was con- 
structed into the movies as a necessity of their commodity function, to sell 
the same thing to two or more audiences at the same time. 

This practice of textual construction severely interferes with the ideo- 
logical project commonly (and correctly) ascribed to Hollywood movies, 
since it postulates and exploits (in economic terms) an unpredictable audi- 
ence. Casablanca has one overt ideological project: to overcome its 
audience’s “latent anxiety about American intervention in World War II” 
through its consistent criticism of prewar American isolationism: “If it’s 
December 1941 in Casablanca, what time is it in New York?”” Casablanca 
also has a collection of implicit ideological projects, in reinforcing cultural 
assumptions about gender roles, sexuality, monogamy, heroism, and educat- 
ing its audience into such roles. To some extent, this contradiction between 
textual construction and ideological project, between economic efficiency 
and ideological affect, is contained by the way in which alternative possi- 
bilities are subsumed within relatively crude binary categories, of which my 
division of audiences by gender would be a case in point. To some extent, it 
is also contained by its location within an ideology of pluralism manifested 
in the notion of the undifferentiated movie audience. And it is of course 
further contained within the highly ideologically overdetermined notion of 
entertainment, which offers its audiences capitalism’s fifth freedom, the free- 
dom of inconsequential choice among equal commodity forms: in this case, 
that once you have made the commercial transaction of buying your ticket, 
you may be entertained by whatever you choose to be. 

These observations are inevitably intertextual. Jane has, after all, brought 
Dick to the movies to see Ingrid Bergman, not Ilsa Lund, and the fictional 
character with whom Jane sustains a relationship is the Swedish actress, not 
the future first lady of Czechoslovakia. She pays less attention to the quality 
of Bergman’s acting than to the appropriateness of her casting: it is not so 
much a matter of whether the actress turns in a good performance as 
whether the role is right for the actress. In observing that Ingrid Bergman 
wouldn’t have done that sort of thing, Jane is constructing a commonplace 
but complex relationship between the fictional character Ilsa Lund and the 
fictional intertextual persona of Ingrid Bergman, a relationship that is 
entirely consistent with her understanding of how and why she watches 
movies. Jane’s ability to construct this intertextual relationship is dependent 
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on her sources of knowledge external to the movie—her reading of fan 
magazines, for example. Any Hollywood movie, exploiting the star system, is 
almost bound to employ some notion either of tension or recognition 
between character and star persona. Bergman, however, projects a particu- 
larly poignant version of the star-character symbiosis, in that it was her 
persona, rather than a character she played, that enacted the postwar drama 
of a scandalous female sexuality requiring punishment. 

In Hollywood's Wartime Women, Michael Renov suggests that an explan- 
ation for the recurrence of the “evil woman” figure in film noir may be found 
in a more general cultural “crisis of female self-image produced by sudden 
adulation and its reversal at war’s end.” The scandal surrounding Bergman’s 
affair with Roberto Rossellini—beginning in 1949 and resulting in her being 
“barred” from American movies for seven years—staged the punishment 
inflicted on the women in film noir in the public arenas of the American 
press and the U.S. Congress. In March 1950 Senator Edwin C. Johnson of 
Colorado accused Bergman of perpetuating “an assault upon the institution 
of Marriage” and being “a powerful influence for evil.” He speculated that 
his former favorite actress, “a sweet and understanding person with an 
attractive personality which captivated everybody on and off the screen,” 
might be suffering from “the dreaded mental disease schizophrenia,” or else 
be the victim “of some kind of hypnotic influence” exerted by “the vile and 
unspeakable Rossellini.” Whatever the cause of her moral aberration, how- 
ever, Johnson proposed that her self-imposed exile be officially confirmed, 
since “under our law no alien guilty of turpitude can set foot on American 
soil again.” Johnson and many others appeared to understand Bergman’s 
adultery as an act of betrayal against them: as she summarized her mail, 
“some of the letters from America were impossible to answer. How could I 
do this to them? They had set me on a pedestal, put me up as an example to 
their daughters. Now, what were they going to tell their daughters? I fall in 
love with an Italian and they don’t know what to tell their daughters.””" 


4 


[Josef] von Sternberg ... made a gesture of reasonableness. “At 
this point, of course,” he said, “the two principals have a brief 
romantic interlude.” . . . 

“What you're trying to say,” fumed Breen, “is that the two of them 
hopped into the hay. They fucked.” 

“Mr. Breen, you offend me.” 

... Oh, for Christ’s sake, will you stop the horseshit and face the 
issue. We can help you make a story about adultery, if you want, but 
not if you keep calling a good screwing match a ‘romantic interlude.’ 
Now, what do these two people do? Kiss and go home?” 

“No,” said the director, getting the point, “they fuck.” 
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“Good!” yelped Breen, pounding the desk, “now I can understand 
your story.” 

The director completed his outline, and Breen told him how he 
could handle it in such a way as to pass the Code. The picture even- 
tually made a lot of money, and the director was grateful to Breen 
for life. 

—Jack Vizzard, See No Evil 


Dick finds himself addressing a different issue from Jane’s. In recognizing the 
conventions by which he is convinced that Rick and Isa have had “a brief 
romantic interlude,” Dick will also recognize why the interlude is represented 
in such heavily conventionalized disguise. That second recognition obliges 
him to understand the liaison as an impossible plot event. The world of 
Casablanca cannot conceive of Rick and Ilsa sleeping together, because 
events in the world of Casablanca are regulated by the Production Code, 
which did not permit of unpunished adultery. Dick has registered the 
movie’s antinomy. In order for him to keep up his belief in the liaison, he has 
to construct a parallel Casablanca, in which everything that happens in the 
Casablanca Jane has been consuming happens, except that the characters are 
not bound by the moral regulation of the Production Code. Like Jane, Dick 
thinks of Rick and Ilsa as Humphrey Bogart and Ingrid Bergman, and tries 
to liberate the desires of these two complex characters from the censorship 
of convention. As Parker Tyler explained it, Dick’s resolution of the ambigu- 
ity of an event in the story unfolding before him is an act of willful participa- 
tion in the story’s creation, “wrestling it from its makers, and molding it, at 
least in this all-important detail, to suit our desires.””’ Dick understands 
the Morality of the Single Instance, in the sense that he recognizes why the 
story event is presented ambiguously. But he also believes that the parallel 
Casablanca he has discovered under the repressive surface of the text is the 
story the producers intended, and he finds enough evidence in some of 
the movie’s textual significations to encourage him in his belief. 

This moment in Casablanca embodies an almost ideal version of Holly- 
wood’s solution to the censorship of sexuality. The industry’s decision not to 
classify its products carried with it an obligatory investment in codes of 
representation that made its principal product—entertainment—accessible 
to all. Driven by the ideological presupposition of a universal, undifferen- 
tiated audience, the industry invested in the apparatus of the Production 
Code and its administration as a codification of representational strategies 
intended to render “the objectionable unobjectionable.”” Having chosen not 
to divide its audience, Hollywood was obliged to devise a system that would 
allow “sophisticated” viewers to read whatever they liked into a formally 
“mnocent” movie, so long as the producers could use the mechanics of the 
Production Code to deny that the sophisticated interpretation had been put 
there in the first place. Much of the work of self-regulation in the 1930s and 
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1940s lay in the maintenance of this system of conventions, which operated, 
however perversely, as an enabling mechanism at the same time that it was a 
repressive one. As PCA director Joseph Breen persistently argued, the Pro- 
duction Code was not so much a system of censorship as an alternative to 
one: a system by which—as in the anecdote at the head of this section— 
censurable content could be coded and codified so as to avoid censorship. 
Like Roland Barthes, the Code’s administrators recognized the institutions 
of representation as systems for the production of subjective pleasure 
through the projection and fulfillment of desire on the part of the viewer or 
reader. They also recognized the need to contain “sophistication” at the same 
time that it was catered to. 

The primary site of private pleasure to be simultaneously concealed and 
disclosed in public was sexuality, and Hollywood developed particularly 
intricate strategies of ambiguity and antinomy in its expression and repres- 
sion. The early sound period in which the Production Code was developed 
was of central importance to this process. Those charged with administering 
the Code worked in cooperation with the studios to devise such strategies, 
clearly recognizing the role of ambiguity in addressing more than one audi- 
ence at the same time. Explicit declarations of this purpose can be found in 
abundance in the early records of the PCA. They occurred less frequently 
later, because the ground rules of “delicate indication” became better and 
more tacitly understood between producers and regulators. A letter that 
Breen wrote to Jack Warner during the scripting of Casablanca illustrates 
this mutually cooperative understanding: 


With a view to removing the now offensive characterization of 
Renault as an immoral man who engages himself in seducing women 
to whom he grants visas, it has been agreed with Mr. Wallis that the 
several references to this particular phase of the gentleman’s char- 
acter will be materially toned down, to wit: 

Page 5: the line in scene 15 “The girl will be released in the morning” 
will be changed to the expression “will be released later.” . . . 

Page 75: The word “enjoy” in Renault’s line is to be changed to the 
word “like.” “You like war. I like women.”” 


On the one hand the Production Code strove to eliminate any moral 
ambiguity in a movie’s narrative progression through the increasingly rigid 
imposition of a deterministic plot line, ascribing every character a position 
on a fixed moral spectrum. But at the same time, precisely the same forces 
obliged movies to construct strategies of ambiguity around the details of 
action—the spectacle, the cinema’s erotic performance—which they were not 
permitted to present explicitly. What was ambiguous was also deniable, and 
as the agencies of the Production Code developed, they constructed mechan- 
isms by which they might deny responsibility for whatever “sophisticated” 
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stories some viewers chose to construct. This “deniable” mode of narrative 
construction provided a satisfactory economic solution to the problem of 
censoring sexuality. In providing pictures that, as the trade paper Film Daily 
put it, “won’t embarrass Father when he takes the children to his local pic- 
ture house,” it accommodated both the sophisticated and the “innocent” 
viewer at the same time. So long as the story remained comprehensible at the 
“innocent” level, innocence was protected, because “innocent” viewers were 
not educated into sophistication by being forced into some half-understood 
suggestive interpretation. On the other hand, a “sophisticated” audience 
willing to play a game of double-entendre could find hidden, “subversive,” 
or “repressed” meanings in almost any movie by supplying “from its own 
imagination the specific acts of so-called misconduct which the Production 
Code has made unmentionable.” They might in the process supply more 
plausible motivations for the behavior of characters in scenes that had 
been designed, according to Elliot Paul, to “give full play to the vices of the 
audience, and still have a technical out” as far as the Production Code was 
concerned. In the case of adaptations from novels, the repressed of the 
text might often be the original story, the “unsuitable” or “objectionable” 
elements of which had been removed in the process of adapting it to the 
screen.” 

Late 1930s movies achieved a particular “innocence” by presenting a 
deadpan level of performance that acted as a foil to the secondary “sophisti- 
cated” narrative constructed within the imaginations of some viewers. The 
innocence of the discourse on sexuality in the screwball comedies or Astaire- 
Rogers musicals was a highly sophisticated innocence, in which only the 
characters remained innocent of the suggestiveness that typically under- 
pinned their social relations. What could not be shown was graphic, explicit, 
unambiguous, unmistakable, sexual behavior. Instead what could be shown 
was mistakable sexual behavior, the presence of which could always be 
denied. The more the movie world diverged from what audiences knew went 
on in the real world, the more the movies took on a comic sophistication of 
their own. They gained a wit, a knowingness that audiences could take 
pleasure in, because it revealed and rewarded their own sophistication.” 

The 3'4 seconds of Casablanca over which Dick and Jane have been 
puzzling were, in fact, the invention of Joe Breen. On June 18, 1942, he wrote 
to Warner about the scene in Rick’s apartment: 


The present material seems to contain a suggestion of a sex affair 
which would be unacceptable if it came through in the finished pic- 
ture. We believe this could possibly be corrected by replacing the 
fade-out on page 135, with a dissolve, and shooting the succeeding 
scene without any sign of a bed or couch, or anything whatever 
suggestive of a sex affair.... If shot in this way, we believe the 
finished scene would be acceptable under the provisions of the 
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Production Code. However, great care will be needed to avoid any- 
thing suggestive of a sex affair. Otherwise it could not be approved.” 


The crucial word in the above passage is “suggestive.” Suggestion was in part 
a matter of appearances—the “sign of a bed”—and in part a matter of 
timing. By replacing a fade with a dissolve, Breen deprived Casablanca of the 
temporal opportunity to suggest Rick and IIsa’s affair. Instead, it was repre- 
sented as a “missed opportunity,” which nevertheless appeared to characters 
and audience alike as “a relief, like being provided with a good excuse for 
getting out of an examination.”” 

What Wolfenstein and Leites called “the drama of false appearances” 
extended the strategy of the double entendre in the fields of visual and narra- 
tive structure. In this dramatic arena characters are constantly engaged in 
deciphering “the intentions, desires, and weaknesses of other characters,” 
and viewers, of course, must do the same. Eventually, the plot unfolds a 
process of proof, and a deceptive appearance is replaced by an exonerating 
reality. Gilda (Rita Hayworth) “turns out to be a faithful and devoted 
woman who has never loved anyone but the hero.” As the understanding 
detective explains, “She didn’t do any of those things. It was just an act.” In 
the drama of false appearances, however, our favorite characters spend so 
much of their time looking and acting guilty that the forbidden wishes we 
have for them are not necessarily dispersed by the declaration of their 
innocence—which, after all, we knew all along. For Wolfenstein and Leites, 
this is the Return of the Repressed: “the content of what is projected and 
denied tends to reappear.” More poetically, Tyler describes Dick’s continuing 
struggle to transgress the plot’s preordained logic and its conventionalized, 
generic morality: “as the words go on, as the routine proceeds, as these 
human beings obey all the conventions of art, manners, and their sexual 
natures .. . we are tempted to contradict it all, to unmake history, to stop the 
film.” The critic, reflecting on the text in ahistorical tranquillity, experiences 
less anxiety in refusing to believe that appearances are false, and through 
analysis, releasing the repressed, subversive subtext. Mary Ann Doane, for 
instance, recognizes that the narrative of Gilda enacts the logic of the “good- 
bad” girl as a form of striptease, “peeling away the layers of Gilda’s disguises 
in order to reveal the ‘good’ woman underneath.” But, she suggests, in Gilda 
“the logic slips”: the ending lacks credibility because Gilda performs her act 
of false appearance too well. Likewise, Larry Vonalt remakes Casablanca 
into a noir shadow of itself, as Rick betrays appearances in the final scene, 
and pays Ilsa back for having abandoned him, rejecting her as he believes she 
had rejected him: “there is a hint of cruelty in his putting her through such 
emotional turmoil to get her to confess her love for him and then tossing her 
over to Laszlo.”” 

To a large extent, at issue in these descriptions is the relationship between 
the boundaries of the text and the boundaries of interpretation. In the scene 
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Dick and Jane have been arguing over, Rick changes his mind, and hence the 
direction of the plot, but whatever it is that changes his mind happens off- 
screen. Most of the pivotal changes in the movie occur either offscreen, or in 
moments without dialogue—usually in close-ups of Bogart’s face. Casablan- 
ca’s invocation of offscreen space invites its audiences to imagine narrative 
events not represented by the text. Some of these events lie outside the per- 
missible sphere of textual representation; as “offensive ideas” their presence 
can only be indicated by drawing our attention to an absence. We must, for 
example, decide what Annina (Joy Page) means when she talks of doing “a 
bad thing.” It may be that a strictly textual criticism cannot imagine what 
these events are, but much of the work in the narration of any Hollywood 
movie involves offering the audience incentives to “read into” or activate 
these absences in ways that open up an intertextual field of possible mean- 
ings not explicitly articulated by the movie-as-text. In this sense, Casablanca 
presents an incomplete narrative requiring of its viewers a good deal of basic 
work in hypothesis-forming and -testing before the movie’s story can be 
constructed—and, importantly, providing considerable autonomy to indi- 
vidual viewers to construct the story as they please—that is, the story which 
provides each individual viewer with a maximum of pleasure in the text. 


5 


“It’s still a story without an ending...” 
—Rick 


Nothing 1s impossible for a brilliantly perverse mind. 
—Umberto Eco, The Role of the Reader 


For both popular and academic audiences, Casablanca is recognized as a 
perfected instance of classical Hollywood narrative. But it is also one of 
relatively few classical Hollywood movies accorded “cult” status. Like critics, 
cult audiences are prone to aberrant decodings, believing “that only they can 
see certain qualities or resonances in a film, which have simply been over- 
looked or missed by mainstream viewers, often because those mainstream 
viewers look in such a conventional, single way.” As “Classic Hollywood’s 
most representative film,” Casablanca is perhaps too popular to be a cult 
object, but if Timothy Corrigan is correct to suggest that cult audiences 
engage in a radical bricolage, wrenching representations “from their natural- 
ized and centralized positions,” Casablanca’s cult status has been effectively 
commodified both by its capacity to generate other texts and by the folklore 
describing its production as “an accumulation of accidents.””” Casablanca 
has been the site of a multiplicity of alternative narratives, from the unpro- 
duced play on which it was based, Everybody Goes to Rick’s (“revived” for 
six weeks as Rick’s Bar, Casablanca in London in 1991),” to the unmade 
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versions starring Ronald Reagan or George Raft or Ann Sheridan, to two 
television series in 1955 and 1983 and several unsuccessful attempts at a 
musical version, to Woody Allen’s Play It Again, Sam (which enacts the 
ritual relationship between cult spectator and film: “It’s from Casablanca. 
I’ve waited all my life to say it”), to Robert Coover’s “You Must Remember 
This,” a piece of Playboy postmodernism that inserts four sex acts and a 
paralipsis into the 3% seconds I have been discussing.” 

From Andrew Sarris’s assertion that Casablanca was “the happiest of 
happy accidents, and the most decisive exception to the auteur theory,” the 
idea of the movie’s “nearly accidental creation” pervades its critical assess- 
ment, by popular and academic critics alike. Umberto Eco’s account of the 
film’s genesis follows a general trend: those who tell production anecdotes 
call it “a fairly ramshackle affair with—as was admitted—a narrative-line 
which seems to have been made up as it went along.” The importance given 
to hermeneutic structures in classical Hollywood narrative is emphasized by 
anecdotal accounts of the script being rewritten and doctored day by day so 
that “the suspense built into the film was natural,” because “nobody from 
Hal Wallis and Michael Curtiz on down had decided exactly how the film 
should end.” Bergman remembered her discomfort with shooting “off the 
cuff’ as an uncertainty about “how the movie was going to end. Would she 
stay with Bogart or fly away with Henreid?” Subsequent criticism has more 
kindly suggested that her uncertainty about who she was supposed to be in 
love with was the “essential point” of her character, and that her anxiety 
“gave her portrayal of Ilsa a marvelously distraught quality.” More gener- 
ally, Otto Friedrich suggests “that the unhappiness of the whole cast was 
what made Casablanca such a triumph.”” 

Eco’s engaging analysis of the movie as “a hodgepodge of sensational 
scenes strung together implausibly” out of mannered performances and psy- 
chologically incredible characters, is oddly reliant on this mythology: 


One is tempted to read Casablanca as T. S. Eliot read Hamlet, attrib- 
uting its fascination ... to the imperfection of its composition. ... 
Forced to improvise a plot, the authors mixed.a little of everything, 
and everything they chose came from a repertoire that had stood the 
test of time. When only a few of these formulas are used, the result is 
simply kitsch. But when the repertoire of stock formulas is used 
wholesale, then the result is an architecture like Gaudi’s Sagrada 
Familia: the same vertigo, the same stroke of genius. ... Nobody 
would have been able to achieve such a cosmic result intentionally. 
Nature has spoken in place of men. 


There is considerable slippage in Eco’s account between the deconstructive 


practice of his analysis and his claim that the pleasure of Casablanca lies in 
“its glorious ricketiness.” To achieve the status of a “cult” object, Eco argues 
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that a movie, unlike a book, “must be already ramshackle, rickety, unhinged 
in itself. ... It should display not one central idea but many. It should not 
reveal a coherent philosophy of composition.” What constitutes cult status 
remains uncertain, but Eco uses the claim to it as a means to avoid clarifying 
his own project. Suggesting that “perhaps the best deconstructive readings 
should be made of unhinged texts (or that deconstruction is simply a way of 
breaking up texts),” he conveniently camouflages the distance between object 
and analysis, and denies Casablanca textual coherence by the same maneuver 
that he claims a space for infinite critical experimentation. The film is “a 
great example of cinematic discourse, a palimpsest for future students of 
twentieth-century religiosity, a paramount laboratory for semiotic research 
into textual strategies. [Casablanca] is not one movie. It is ‘movies.” 

For Eco the purpose in viewing Casablanca as a cult movie is to allow 
himself this critical freedom by dehistoricizing the object of his inquiry. He 
describes “the normal situation of a cult movie” as being one in which mem- 
bers of the audience “find in the movie even memories of movies made after 
Casablanca.” Such ahistorical criticism is seldom disconcerted by pedestrian 
accounts of the material history of production and consumption, but it is 
important to note that Eco’s acceptance of the mythology of Casablanca’s 
production allows him to claim that the movie, as fortuitous accident, works 
“in defiance of any aesthetic theory.” The disingenuousness of such faux 
naiveté may be a form of postmodern playfulness that loses something in the 
translation to the colder, more Calvinist climate in which I write. The cult 
object Casablanca that Eco constructs is both like and unlike the movie I am 
familiar with. In my Casablanca, too, the clichés talk among themselves, but 
the palimpsest runs alongside a text assembled according to a quite rigidly 
constructed formal framework that is in no sense “accidental,” any more 
than the movie’s ending was made up at the last minute. Perhaps the faux 
naiveté conceals a genuine naiveté about the engineering principles of “the 
heavy industry of dreams,” or perhaps simply a disregard of its productive 
processes in favor of the greater rewards of critical prestidigitation. 

Casablanca is both sutured and rickety. Moreover, it is both sutured and 
rickety for a coherent set of reasons that relate to its functional effectiveness 
as an object of consumption inside the institution of entertainment, and 
thus it is typical of other, comparable objects of consumption. Its incoher- 
ence and fissures can, therefore, not only be savored as “the extreme of 
banality allow{ing] us to catch a glimpse of the Sublime,” or interrogated for 
their revelation of ideological function. They can also be understood as part 
of the performative work of the movie in communicating with its multiple 
audiences, 

The idea that the story was being made up as it went along is delightful 
nonsense, of course, but it is revealingly delightful nonsense. Casablanca 
must end as it does, with “the start of a beautiful friendship,” but its con- 
stant references to itself as being “still a story without an ending” encourage 
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the imagining of other narratives. Despite the fact that, like Rick, we have all 
heard a lot of stories that began, “Mister, I met a man once... .,” the produc- 
tion anecdotes have helped to sustain these alternatives. On the one hand, a 
number of critics have demonstrated the textual coherence of Casablanca in 
pursuit of its anti-isolationist ideological project, to which the movie was as 
institutionally committed as it was to its observance of the Code.” Robert 
Ray suggests that the movie’s borrowing of the structure of the “reluctant 
hero” mythology from the Western also fixes its narrative trajectory: “as a 
disguised western intent on demonstrating the impermanence of all interven- 
tions in society’s affairs, Casablanca could have not conceivably allowed its 
outlaw hero to keep the girl.” For Ray, the ending derives its force from 
the coincidence between the official morality of the Production Code and the 
ideological need for sacrifice. On the other hand, production anecdotes are 
used by other critics as evidence of a narrative divergence or hesitation in the 
“text.” Thus, Dana Polan argues: 


In Casablanca ... the conversion narrative is in tension with an 
oedipal narrative. It may not be insignificant that the screenwriters 
report their confusion all through the days of production as to which 
ending to use (should Rick stay with Ilsa or not? Should desire or 
duty triumph?); their hesitation is the hesitation of the Hollywood 
machine at this moment, the hesitation of narrativity itself at this 
moment.” 


The conversion Polan is discussing is Rick’s; strangely, he situates it at the 
end of the movie, when the conversion enacted is Renault’s. I cite Polan 
here as another instance of a critic who has been watching a different movie 
from the Casablanca I saw. But as Larry Vonalt’s account of yet another 
Casablanca suggests, the familiarity that cult or canonic status brings to a 
text invites the imagination of other versions, what Robin Wood has called 
the “awareness of the suppressed, ghostly presence of an alternative film 
saying almost precisely the opposite, lurking just beneath the surface.” 
Casablanca’s production anecdotes preserve a sense of alternative possi- 
bilities, of other versions of the movie, the imagination of which is given a 
kind of legitimacy by their allegedly having been imagined in production: 
one recent account of the movie’s production suggests that the strength of 
Bogart’s performance led producer Hal Wallis to consider other possible 
endings: “Rick takes Ilsa off to Lisbon; Ilsa stays with Rick in Casablanca; 
Rick is killed helping the Laszlos escape; Victor is shot, leaving the two 
lovers together ... Word of these discussions must have gotten to the actors, 
because they were beginning to express some anxiety over how the film 
would end.” The charm and power of this production mythology lies in the 
possibility of transgression provided by the anecdote: that an alternate 
ending was possible, one that did not remind its audience that classical 
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Hollywood cinema was a rigidly controlled Jesuitical universe and that its 
products were inevitably trivially conventional; an ending, that is, that per- 
mitted the escape of repressed desire (the desires viewers projected onto 
the actors or the characters) from the confining closure of a deterministic 
narrative. It is, of course, important to understand that given the ideological 
configuration of the movie, all these endings were impossible: only with 
Laszlo dead can Rick and Ilsa be united, and to have the Nazi villain kill a 
Resistance leader who has “succeeded in impressing half the world” would 
undermine the movie’s overt ideological project. While it might succeed in 
satisfying the sophisticated viewers of the movie’s entirely deniable sex scene, 
any outcome that united Rick and Ilsa would be at the expense of the 
movie’s essential premise. In every version of the script, as well as in its 
source, Rick sends Ilsa to Lisbon with Victor; in every version, the Laszlos 
leave, Rick kills Strasser and banters with Renault; in every version, Ilsa has 
no active part to play in her destiny, any more than Bergman did in the fate 
of her character.” 

The evidence of the Warner Bros. production files makes it clear that the 
rewriting was a matter of how to maneuver the plot convincingly to its 
required outcome, not in any sense what that outcome was going to be.” 
What was under discussion was not the movie’s plot, but its performance, 
how to make “the sacrifice ending” work.*' Perhaps Ingrid Bergman, making 
only her fifth Hollywood film, did not sufficiently understand the functional 
control of the Production Code over plot development. Perhaps her stories 
merely reflect her irritation at being unable to construct a coherent character- 
ization from a finished script.” Everyone else involved in spreading these 
anecdotes, however, knew better. But since it is a Hollywood story, the pro- 
duction narrative insists just as much as the movie plot on the discourse of 
the happy accident and the serendipitous coincidence, repeating the passage 
of a classical Hollywood narrative in taking the most improbable route 
(“the unhappiness of the whole cast”) to reach the inevitable outcome (“a 
triumph”). Being the best of all possible worlds, in Hollywood everything 
works out for the best. 

To a large extent, unravelling /a vrai histoire from these entangled dis- 
courses is irrelevant. “When the legend becomes fact, print the legend.” 
What has happened in these accounts is that the anecdotes about script 
rewrites—a common enough Hollywood procedure that clearly ran some- 
what more out of hand than usual on this occasion—have been converted 
into a much better story, in which the plot of Casablanca was “made up as 
they went along.” This story echoes an “innocent” experience of viewing 
narrative as unconstructed, a childhood fantasy of cinema in which the 
actors invent their own dialogue and make up stories by acting them out. 
Accounts of Hollywood in its “age of innocence” similarly repeat fictions 
of “the days when they shot off the cuff and there wasn’t any script.” 
The production anecdotes surrounding Casablanca appeal so strongly and 
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intensify our pleasure in the text because they offer us a sophisticated version 
of our innocent assumptions about where movies come from. In some ver- 
sions, for instance, the most memorable lines are attributed to the invention 
of the performers: on no evidence other than appropriateness, Charles Fran- 
cisco attributes both “Here’s looking at you, kid,” and “of all the gin joints 
...” to Bogart.” These stories are not absolutely naive in that they have 
penetrated the veils of illusion far enough to recognize that the characters 
are not people but actors; but they do not penetrate the industrial process 
any deeper than the level of the individual text. 

The experience of cinema puts the audience in the position of inventing a 
movie’s narrative as the film passes before them. What transpires in the anec- 
dotes of production is an act of transference, by which the audience chooses 
to describe and attribute its own activity to some other party, whether it iden- 
tifies that party as actor, auteur, or text. This allows the audience to experi- 
ence the movie not as a simple transparency, but as a complex one. Classical 
Hollywood movies have determinate narrative structures. Convention, 
whether in the form of generic predictability or the Production Code, dictates 
order, morality, and outcome. In the journey that a conventionally sophisti- 
cated audience takes in a classical Hollywood narrative, they always know 
where they are going, and they never know the route. Imagining that it is 
“being made up as they go along” is the intertextually innocent response to 
this combination of a determinate outcome and an unpredictable progression. 
The “sophisticated” viewing of a movie, on the other hand, can be an act of 
fatalistic, doomed resistance to the inevitability of its moralistic ending. In the 
early days of the Production Code, reformers often, if unfairly, castigated 
the industry for having “invented the perfect formula—five reels of trans- 
gression followed by one reel of retribution.” But as the implementation of 
the Code developed, it insisted on an ever more coherent narrative, the very 
interrelatedness of which provided a defence against accusations of pro- 
moting immorality. Audiences “viewing against the grain” found themselves 
also viewing against the “stair-step” construction of narrative causation. And 
yet such pleasurably aberrant viewings were always possible within classical 
Hollywood cinema, because the narrative determinism was overlaid with, or 
even constructed from, plot implausibility, character inconsistency, melo- 
dramatic coincidence—all opportunities for audiences to distance themselves 
from the movie, to allow the repressed of the text to return in some parallel 
imagined version, no less implausible than the one on the screen. 


Notes 


This essay developed out of discussions with students taking courses on Hollywood 
Cinema at the University of Exeter, and was completed during a University Study 
Leave. I am grateful to my students, my colleagues in the School of English and 
American Studies, and the University Research Committee for their support. It has 
benefited from the advice and suggestions that have followed a number of public 
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airings, including the Text and Theory Seminar at Exeter. I want particularly to thank 
David Bordwell, Kate Bowles, Lyn Browne, Ian Craven, Mick Gidley, Jo Seton, and 
Michael Wood. My greatest debt, intellectual and much more, is to Ruth Vasey, who 
shared this essay’s gestation and tempered its worst excesses. Of all the gin joints in all 
the towns in all the world... 
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THE ABSENCE OF THE 
20TH CENTURY 


Gérard Wajcman 


Source (translated by Jorge Jauregui). L’Objet du Siecle. Paris. Verdier (1998) (Reprinted in 
lacanian ink 18 (2001): 60-79.] 


Since the dawn of the last century, art has been directed by a basic 
movement, which can be traced to Duchamp and Malevich. From this 
perspective I approach Jochen Gerz, an artist of the late 20th century. An 
artist at the end. I will discuss three works in his oeuvre which illuminate 
an essential aspect of this past century. The hidden face of the 20th 
century. 


1 


To say that Jochen Gerz is an “artist,” may need some clarification. An 
“artist” that does not draw, does not paint, and does not sculpt. He passes 
his time speaking on the telephone, answering the mail, surfing the net, send- 
ing faxes and things of this sort. He is not preoccupied with beauty, he does 
not create objects in the usual sense. He does not make art in the way we 
habitually assume. Nevertheless Gerz is an artist. Modern? It’s called 
“conceptual.” 

Like all authentic works, his is exceptional and asserts itself by way of its 
very exceptionalness. 

This seems so evident that, at first sight—and first wonder—his work 
appears to run counter to what I would propound as the prevailing move- 
ment in modern art. Thus these art works evince an unequivocal rapport to 
the signifier, or to symbols: monuments. One way or the other, every monu- 
ment is a monument to the social order; in any case, monuments bear on the 
signifier of power since they are tied to a public commissions. For Gerz, 
funding has come from the Saarland, the cities of Hamburg and Bremen, the 
town hall at Biron, a charming village in Dordogne, etc. 
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These curious monuments, they certainly exist, yet the essence of their 
subject matter remains somehow tricky to define. Like all monuments they 
deal with memory, yet it is as if, on their behalf, you must take literally the 
proposal “making work by memory.” Their subject matter is memory, much 
as others erect edifices in concrete or in iron. 

Finally, a last curiosity, but not least, these works do not call upon an a 
priori debate on resemblance, because, apart from them not resembling 
works of art, they essentially—each in its own way—put forward nothing 
to see. 


2 


Thus three monuments: Das Hamburger Mahnmal gegen Faschismus, the 
Anti-Fascist Memorial in Hamburg, in collaboration with Esther Shalev- 
Gerz, unveiled in October 1986. 2146 Steine-Mahnmal gegen Rassismus, 
Saarbriicken, 2146 Stones-Monument against Racism in Saarbriicken, 1993. 
Le monument vivant de Biron, The Living Monument of Biron, France, 1996. 

Three brief descriptions: 

The Anti-Fascist Memorial: Built in suburban Hamburg, a large seaport 
severely damaged during WW II, it was inaugurated in 1986. A square cut 
column, 40 feet high (the average height of the city’s buildings) by 3 feet 
wide on each of its four sides, it was entirely wrapped with sheets of blank 
lead. A modus operandi in eight different languages, fixed to a nearby wall, 
invited bystanders to leave their signatures on the monument by carving their 
names in the lead with the aid of stilettos provided for the occasion (some, by 
night, left their mark with straight gunshots). In addition, the column was 
meant to gradually sink into the ground, approximately 6 feet every year; so 
that in November 1993, six years later, the column had completely vanished 
into the ground, gone, its flat top alone appearing at the street level. All you 
can see is some sort of paving stone. A first phase of the monument has thus 
been achieved: Gerz says that the monument “has changed its identity.”’ The 
modus operandi thoroughly explains the rationale behind its sinking and 
vanishing. The last phase is: “Since nothing can stand up for us against 
injustice.” 

2146 Stones-Monument against Racism: Saarbriicken, a German town 
not far from the French border. An alley in the city center leads to the 
castle—now the seat of the Parliament of the Saar—where the Gestapo had 
its headquarters during WW II. The alley, about 800 feet long, is made of 
8,000 paving stones, of which Jochen Gerz picked 2146 at random. The 
figure corresponds to the number of Jewish cemeteries existing in Germany 
prior to 1939.” The 2146 cobblestones were engraved with the name of one of 
the cemeteries, and then reinstated in the alley, and sealed, the inscribed side 
facing the ground. So that, after lengthy labor, the alley’s appearance was 
complete unchanged. Since Gerz disposed of the planting map, no one 
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knows where the engraved cobblestones lie. Its induction in 1993 consisted of 
unveiling a new street plate: the “Square of the Castle” officially became 
the “Square of the Invisible Monument.” It’s the only visible trace of this 
Monument against Racism.” 

The Living Monument of Biron: Commissioned by the Municipality of 
Biron in Dordogne (and by the French Ministry of Culture) to replace the 
village War Memorial, timeworn and deteriorated, dating from 1921. With 
its obelisk, the monument was modelled on the commonest of French War 
Memorials. Jochen Gerz expressly carved the exact same monolith, cut from 
local rock, except that this one is new. An exact copy, although without the 
cracks, of course. In the Spring of 1996, over fifteen days, he interviewed 
each one of the 127 inhabitants of the commune, asking them an alleged 
“secret question.” Each answer was engraved on a small red enamelled plate, 
which were affixed randomly to the newly carved War Memorial. Chiefly the 
texts speak about death and war, but also about peace and other things. It 
says: “Before, the war of others was faraway, nowadays it’s near,” “It’s worth 
while to risk your own life for your country,” “I was stationed in Guinea for 
three years and saw comrades meet with foul play. War is not appealing.” 


3 


In Gerz’s three works there is nothing to see, albeit in an unusual way.’ We 
are thus deprived of a long aesthetic debate, although we may examine this 
“invisibility,” inquire into its causes, reflect upon its meaning, derive an 
assorted variety of readings. Every explanation is not necessarily true, each 
one conveys a different value. 

You could, for instance, consider the comment from James Young, who 
speaks of “anti-monuments;” or one of Gerz own remarks: “I made them 
because I don’t like monuments.”” Militant iconoclast! Agent provocateur 
against the Establishment. Contesting interpretation? These are irresolute 
constructions. 

You may, by way of a slight bricolage set your sights higher and rank the 
work of Jochen Gerz within the category Yves Michaud calls “art to which 
we don’t pay attention.” A sort of art by no means deficient, cosmetic or 
lacking innovation, but an art that, in the 20th century, opposes big paintings 
and the imagines symbolicae with a “more lateral” gaze. Art would be effect- 
ing a sort of displacement that consists in conveying to the center of percep- 
tion what is usually in the margins. Indeed, Yves Michaud ponders whether 
“it wouldn’t be excessive to state that the 20th century witnessed the passage 
from an art you look at to one where somehow there’s nothing to see.”* It’s 
not an exaggeration to say this is the case as far as Gerz’s works. The 
nothing-to-see peculiar to these monuments against Fascism or against 
Racism seems of a different sort than the stains, colorings, rippings, etc., all 
this kind of nothing-to-see of painting. 
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4 


To cut short possible misunderstanding, I will argue on behalf of what I 
term the modern rupture. Here, invisibility entails an absolute clause of dis- 
engagement from mimesis, the zenith of non-resemblance, the achievement 
of imaginary ripping. Gerz as the modern, radical and consequential artist. 

Inasmuch as Gerz follows the non-representational aesthetic debate in 
Claude Lanzmann’s Shoah, the explanatory register has its coherence.’ 
Nonetheless it seems to me that Shoah’s aesthetic contention, certainly 
bound to cinema and to a specific theme, is saddled with an issue, like the 
dark stripe of the zebra, that stigmatizes all art produced today: all repre- 
sented bodies, all figures, all faces, in fact, any image or form today is marked 
in some way by the battered bodies of Auschwitz.’ Regarding the art of the 
second half of the century, gas chambers constitute a sort of fossilized vibra- 
tion rumbling behind every work, beyond all matters of gender, subject mat- 
ter or style.” As if Catastrophe were art’s ultimate referent in this fin de siécle. 

After all, Adorno conceivably fell shy when he declared the impossibility 
of poetry in the aftermath of Auschwitz (or, as I suggested in the beginning, 
it may be peremptory to dissociate art and poetry in this respect). It doesn’t 
seem extravagant nor useless to put forth the question, simply, whether art 
indeed changed after the gaz chambers, and how. Just the assumption that 
this could have made an imprint, through diverse forms, by an acceleration 
of imaginary deflation, a pronounced fracture of resemblance.’ The image 
of an agonized body, and, from there, all the images. 

This would require stretching Adorno’s thought, and thus contradicting it: 
if impossibility exists in art, then it must be combined with necessity. Far 
from calling from theories about the end of art, art, on the contrary, has 
appeared in its absolute necessity: as that which aims at the impossible. 


5 


Consequently, since Gerz work, against all misreading, has taken this par- 
ticular “issue” as object, I see a certain benefit (and, I must acknowledge, I 
derive a certain malicious pleasure) in directing reflection to another specula- 
tive course, and one that goes precisely counter to commentary up until now 
as concerns the link between modernity and the deficiency of resemblance. 
What if instead of functioning as a radical rupture vis-a-vis mimesis, the 
nothing-to-see in Gerz’s monuments were here semblance itself, its most 
faithful way, the most accurate to figure out the matter in hand, the loudest 
cry of truth?” 

And there is an unexpected angle to consider. What if Gerz, within a 
hyper-modern conceptual gloss, is really a classic artist? It all depends on one 
question: what can these works depict best, what object is to be represented? 
The case is not that because there is nothing to see, there is nothing it 
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resembles, but to pose the question inversely: to what object that, by defin- 
ition, one does not see, do these works resemble well, trait for trait, to the 
point of constituting true portrait? 

Here is in any case an artist who obliges mental gymnastics if you are to 
inquire what might be the object whose faithful portrait is invisible. And 
from there: what is necessary for this object’s existence, what degree of 
sophistication should the notion of object have to lay claim to an invisible 
work being its true representation? 

Jochen Gerz is a portraitist, why not? The label is easily met: he himself 
alludes to the dimension of resemblance apropos The Anti-Fascist Memorial 
in Hamburg. “The work,” he says, “is addressed to all people who have said: 
“We saw nothing, we weren’t there.’ To them the object ‘answers:’ ‘I’m not 
there either.’ It’s up to them to reclaim it. Like the past they keep denying. 
It’s a game of mimesis. Art is dressed as a spectator.” 

Here, precisely here, the case is not the absence of object in the conceptual 
terms of an art without object, as a “work of art constricted to its enunciate 
function.” It is meant differently. Art is not casually disjointed from the 
object, it necessarily so; for art to exist, it must be disjointed from all objects 
of art. To fabricate an art object in the guise of a monument is to fabricate 
an excuse. Thus here, precisely here, art should speak up and refuse to 
become an excuse. And this is why Jochen Gerz does not fabricate an object 
here, but on the contrary he withdraws it. In order to make art. 

You may gauge the optimistic violence that The Anti-Fascist Memorial 
exerts upon onlookers, and how it offsets the traditional purpose of the 
monument, which is supposed to function as a social mobilizer, to congre- 
gate in the communion of memory. All commemoration leads to com- 
munion, always more or less religious. Yet Gerz’s monuments run counter to 
the celebratory mood. In lieu of endorsing an “official” memory, of perpetu- 
ating present recollections, they reveal something else; they unveil and show 
what is: oblivion. They set up an other memory. An unexpected Other recalls 
the memory of the City. At once the monuments do not prompt together- 
ness, they foster division. These invisible monuments have a peculiar power 
to exhibiting what you are not suppose to see. 

These works “make you see.” To be rigorous, saying that they “to make 
see” is not the same as saying that they are “visible;” strictly speaking these 
works do not render anything “visible.” The character of these “invisible” 
works by Gerz consists precisely in making the “visible” arise where it is 
lacking, to exhibit the absence of bodies and memory gaps that keep out the 
perceptible space we call reality. In this, Gerz’s conceptual monuments are by 
no means equivalents of discourse, they are visual works-of-the-art precisely 
because their character is not “to say” but to reinsert what cannot be said, 
the absent, in the field of the visible. Moreover, one could even say that 
The Anti-Fascist Memorial in Hamburg “renders visible” to the letter: the 
signatures engraved in the metal or the holes from the gunshots. Finally, 
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the memorial makes a space for the presence of the witnesses, and creates a 
physical depression in the form of their closed eyes. 

After this presentation, I believe you may better understand Gerz, and 
more fully than as a provocative sally, as if Gerz pretends to make monu- 
ments because he doesn’t like them. Every monument conveys time and 
memory into the social space. Let’s say that a monument functions as a bank 
deposit, as a frozen account in the social memory. In this way it contributes 
toward repression, which it favours and lauds, as if it were a night watchman 
of old who roamed the streets calling “sleep well good people,” all monu- 
ments say to city dwellers “You all forget, I remember!” 

What else do war memorials in provincial townships say? Other than an 
unattractiveness close to kitsch, most of the time, monuments are no longer 
pay much attention. As Gerz says: “Memory is like blood, it’s fine as long as 
we don’t see it.” That’s the problem with monuments. 

It 1s exactly this which seems “to mime” or “to say” the fact that Gerz 
has, in place of the old War Memorial in Biron which you couldn’t see 
anymore, erected a copy that mirrored the preceding one. The new monu- 
ment, by definition, you cannot see either, “except” for the shingled red 
plates with words fixed on top, these “show” that it is there, and that you do 
not see it. Surprisingly the original stone memorial has become the bedrock 
of the new “monument,” which is reduced to the written text. The obelisk is 
“visible” in the same way that the background is “visible” on a sheet of 
paper covered with writing. It could be said that the marks “repress” the 
background. A small operation, which needs to be reassessed in this light: 
the “secret question” the viewers are asked by Gerz is a catalyst for the 
memory of the villagers, activating memory, awakening memory over war 
and death. It suffices to read the given answers,” which are, of course, far 
from being entirely pacifistic. As Gerz says: “remembrance is a contempor- 
ary act. This is to say that The Living Monument of Biron deserves its 
name: bedecked with red plates, it is devoted to the dead, it stands in the 
central village marketplace as a living objection to death.’? A Monument 
that says: “Death to death!” 
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But if we look close enough, what exactly does Gerz’s work consist of? And 
what is a real monument? It is not the obelisk in the central market, not 
really the red plates with villagers’ words: it’s the inhabitants themselves. It’s 
“them” that by dint of “the secret question” are the bearers of memory. 
They may also, when explaining the meaning of this bizarre War Memorial 
to their children, tell them with a flushed face as if sickened with measles, 
about their coming to Biron in 1996, of a rather bizarre German artist who 
instead of carving stones, asked them a bizarre question about their thoughts 
on war and death. “Art is dressed as a spectator,” and the spectators are 
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dressed like monuments. The title itself is to be taken literally, no metaphor 
here: the monument “is” alive. 

I myself, when commenting on the work, have the feeling of being part of 
this “monument.” I detect Gerz cancelling the gap between three funda- 
mental elements: the work, the author and the viewer (a divisive and oppos- 
ing perspective, which art since the Renaissance has tried to encompass). 

It’s as though Gerz’s monumental work has performed a transfer of mem- 
ory, conveying the dead recollections of monuments, which mortify memory, 
into the viewer’s living memory. This task melts away petrified memories— 
remember spring is not always laughing. 
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When we consider The Monument against Racism at Saarbricken, another 
aspect comes to the fore." The danger today, apropos Shoah, is that in 
Europe memory is reabsorbed in an irresistible patrimonial frenzy, hasten- 
ing the way to the Great Commemoration. It is alarming that Holocausts 
museums are being concocted here and there. Museums are places where 
memory turns into History, much as it gets petrified in the objects. Broadly 
speaking, the danger’’ is in the monuments, in monumentalizing. The cobble- 
stones with the engraved names of the Jewish cemeteries existing during the 
Third Reich that Gerz cloaked underground hamper the commemorative 
and petrifying mood. The Saarbriicken monument is not a souvenir 
memorial but a memorial to holes in the memory, a memorial to oblivion, 
loss, absence, to the actual facts—like the memories, oblivion is a con- 
temporary act. The “Invisible Monument” is not recalled by past facts: it is 
obliteration, always in the present, the fact of which there is no substantial 
record, nowhere, nor recollection whatsoever of the Jewish life that existed in 
Germany in 39 years ago, at least, in the 2146 communities (which one can 
conclude from the existence of 2146 cemeteries). The cemeteries themselves 
are memory recalls. Gerz created a monument that recalls oblivion and 
beyond oblivion: the vanishing of proper traits, of memory’s fossilized 
remains in the guise of burial stones. 

The Saarbriicken monument is neither pretty nor therapeutic, and it 
doesn’t oblige the work of mourning. Gerz 1s neither a polite nor a reassur- 
ing artist. His monument does not engage in the purring of commemorative 
memory: “I think about it and then I forget.” The Invisible Monument is 
brutal. It stands under the feet of the citizens, every day, from morning till 
night, at the heart of a city: “This is Germany’s foundation.” That’s what 
makes it unbearable, what brought a Saar representative to oppose Gerz’s 
project on the grounds that by being invisible, people ran the risk of urin- 
ating Saturday’s night beer on top of the monument! To which the artist 
responded: “After all, that’s life.” However it may be, Gerz’s work does not 
seek to perpetuate eternal guiltiness; it always presents an issue, always on 
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the side of life—life not mortified by oblivion or cowardice but wedded to 
truth. Here again, the engraved cobblestones, overturned, facing the ground, 
are the “mime” of the cemeteries that give them their names, and the 
“mimic” of absence, of everybody’s oblivion, of the obliteration, and of 
the face of the earth and of memory. The Invisible Monument is the shouting 
“image itself” of its object. 

This artist who doesn’t make art, today actually accomplishes, with 
cobblestones and names, almost exactly and in all its potentiality, the Work 
of Painting according to Alberti: “[Painting] has in itself a thoroughly divine 
force that not only permits it to actually render, as it is said of friendship, of 
those who are absent, but also to show, after many centuries, the dead to 
the living.”'° Each name is an engraved characteristic, and all together they 
compose the figure—a portrait of absence, faithfully line by line (in ancient 
times it was written as pourtraict). A simple difference of perspective: Gerz is 
a painter of memory, he engraves the mind. 
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The monument, its sole “visibility” confined to street plates indicating 
“Square of the Invisible Monument,” is totally precarious. If a hand in the 
dead of the night unscrews the plates, the monument will seem to vanish, left 
eventually for an archeologist of the future. Yet this fragility is part of mem- 
ory itself, after all oblivion is nothing but an effaced inscription. Except that, 
in this case, the hand removing the plates won’t be effacing the impression of 
a souvenir, but one of oblivion, which silently and invisibly Gerz’s monument 
renders in the present—almost tangible. The attempt to forget the forgotten, 
that is a whole other thing than remembering. 

Here, the spectators of The Invisible Monument—simple unconcerned 
passers-by, unconscious, lost to everything and to the work itself, are 
designated here, again, in truth, as the work itself. 

Claude Lanzmann thinks to be a witness is an act. Within a strong trad- 
ition of treating the viewer as the innocent recipient of a passive solicitation, 
Gerz puts forward the act of being a witness. To bestow upon the fact of 
looking its entire active might. To look: an action for whom the perverse 
voyeur is not the only one accountable. A person in charge of his gaze. 
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To join together the sundry drawn threads to make an extra loop. Obviously 
Gerz’s art stands at the opposite of consolation. It occupies a place that runs 
counter to all Freudian conceptions of cathartic beauty, or even Lacanian, 
regarding the soothing virtue of the art object worth seeing. Rather than 
“you want to see why yes then see that,” where Lacan hooks up the function 
trompe-la-faim or poire-pour-la-soif of art, Gerz’s art would be “you don’t 
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want to see, why yes look at that.” An art that doesn’t thus make art, which 
arises on the contrary, as a refusal of being, as art, an justification, to offer 
through effects of power, beauty or whatever you would want, an excuse 
or a screen. Society asks for sublimity, insisting that the artist produce—in 
material monuments intended for public spaces—something in the guise of a 
mythologizing of itself and its past, often bending the artist to become the 
surrogate of lost tales. 

Art which is not an art of Gerz breaks with all this. Instead of grooming 
and healing, these monuments undress gaping wounds. Rather than con- 
structing imposing objects, that they impose silence and call for communion, 
he creates art works that prompt talking and divide. Instead of simply recall- 
ing something to someone, these monuments remind someone to something, 
the witness, the passer-by to his/her duty. Worse, it’s the viewer, the passer-by 
whom they call—to memory. Etc. 

Works that recall absence. That flaunt absence. 

If these works aim well, invisibility is inevitable. The image is always 
affirmative. Here lies Gerz’s trouble: how does one show what is not, vanish- 
ing itself, or oblivious itself, or refusal to see—absence? To expose negation, 
how? Choose, for instance, to show those who are not here anymore: some- 
how the image always entails an assertion as to presence. The denial dimen- 
sion of the image is after all what Alberti roused in behalf of the “memorial” 
function of painting—it allows to preserve in presence what is dead. In this, 
every image is a refusal of death and loss—a denial of absence. 

To which, with his invisible monuments, Gerz retorts: absence is a real. He 
says “I have confidence in the idea of loss.”'’ You may then undoubtedly 
assume, and with a certain emphasis, that Gerz “has called into question the 
traditional language of monuments.””* Yet, he only puts into question what, 
by metaphor, one may call his “language:” to question his language, he first 
had to question the object itself, the monument—it’s raison d’étre. The rest 
follows from there. 

Thus I could say that these monuments, each in its own way, assert obliv- 
ion and loss. Their object is the assertion of a lack-of-object. It then becomes 
plain that to argue for “absolute resemblance” entails a rather lame, if not 
entirely untrue, way of speaking, a sticky approach of the imaginary so far. 
Actually these works “do not resemble to,” they do not look “like” they “do 
not echo any specific voice”—they are the very thing, the thing itself. 

Gerz’s monuments stand up to an essential trend in contemporary art, 
namely that which constrains the pondering of modernity from the view- 
point of a resemblance beyond the image, a resemblance that offers as much 
as a mirror, an absolute similitude with the object, without an identity equa- 
tion, a resemblance without using “as” and “same,” outside of any analogy, 
likeness or transposition. 

I am of the opinion that art aims for the real. On this axis, you may 
envision imitation as a way for art to aim at the real. By way of the image: 
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that the image functions as well as a screen to the real does not entirely 
invalidate resemblance as the conductive agency leading to the real. There- 
fore here we may ask: can art aim at the real, “resemble” the real, that is, 
resemble the real without imitating it, without neither ostracizing nor 
uncovering it, thus without an image? The question becomes how to leave 
resemblance out of the specular? A non-specular resemblance. Something 
you may dub as arch-resemblance or meta-mimesis. 

In short: an art of genuine anti-transposition. These are works that do not 
show nor say anything: that aim to manifest themselves upon the goal. 

A different, nicer persuasion of anti-trans-position—unamendable to 
metaphor—can be advanced by exposing it as devoid of poetry, and even 
utterly non-poetical: all in all it is resolutely anti-poetical art. 

However, Gerz behaves tactfully vis-a-vis poets and defines his work 
as “another thing”. As for myself, his work, which restlessly enters the 
tragic heart of the century, finds a ubiquitous place at the very center of 
today’s art. 

To conclude, I'll bring forward a dimension peculiar to these works, to 
them being “monuments” (not at all “anti-monuments”). The actual monu- 
ments delight in provocation, as they cast oblivion at the eyes, the reminder 
of a bygone event, defined, delimited in time. They are not there solely to 
unceasingly state “do not forget what happened:” because the “fact” is—“it 
did happen”—these works are obviously useful for its actual construction. 
By way of the effects they bring about, while disturbing memory silences, 
they assist in furthering, now, the true dimension. Thus, I would go as far as 
to say that Gerz’s works started up in league not with an historical fact, but 
with the truth. Instead of assuming that in time the fact of the concentration 
camps falls from one, sinks into the past, one has to realize that over time the 
“fact” has intensified, becomes more present every day, more weighty;”” not 
because of the constant threat of a comeback, but in that we have to wait for 
the “fact” to emerge in its full unbearable significance. Art plays its part in 
this process—Guernica has played and still plays its own part as to and, 
you may say, “in” the Spanish Civil War; just as Shoah, I think, is not a 
documentary “about” horror, as film it belongs to Shoah. There they are, 
“monuments” that, in a way, constitute what they “monumentalize.” Art 
indeed plays its part: the role of rendering an aspect of truth in the present. 
To make an object out of a fact—yet precisely: this “fact,” this “object” 
contributes to its being established. Is it the point of view that creates the 
object? Saussure says that somewhere. 
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The selected works of Gerz carry to the utmost a disjunction between to- 
give-one-to-see and to-make-one-see: they thus make us see that they them- 
selves give nothing for the tooth of the eye to chew. Irrespective of their 
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extreme radicality they may comply with Klee’s classic standards: “Art does 
not reproduce the visible, it makes the visible.” 

When presented with works that bring uncertainty to determining whether 
they are art or trash, you may find a clue in the frugal, yet solid, statement 
that what “makes you see” 1s art. Now I will suavely recall that philosophical 
concepts, as pointed out by Deleuze, also make you see, and consequently, all 
that makes you see is not art. Precisely, we may argue for an artistic function 
of the concept (which after all is just tit for tat). If this is so, it would convey 
a true, serious and consistent weight to the categorization of Gerz’s work as 
“conceptual art.” To make visible without recurring to what is visible. 

Yet to make us see exactly what? Likewise, Antoni Tapies’ remark on 
abstraction could suit this art positioned at the antipodes of representation: 
“Even when certain people considered us the farthest from genuine reality, 
we were in fact the nearest.” (La pratique de l’art, 1974) To make us see 
without representing. 

Hence the idea of an art outside visibility that makes “genuine reality” 
visible, a heart of what is visible. Two functions, to make us see and to aim at 
the real, which fusion: a kind of art that makes us see the real. 

What’s new and interesting in all this? After all, it may be but a modern 
variation on the Hegelian theme of art that makes see. Except that, for 
Hegel, what art makes visible is visibility itself, our reality. And what we are 
dealing with in here is that the real made visible is something which is not 
visible, such as absence. Hence we will update art’s ambition from the time of 
the Renaissance and Alberti, namely to represent “that which cannot be 
seen.” Only this “invisibility” art translates into visibility qualifies the sub- 
lime and metaphysics—the wind, the tempest or the human soul—whereas 
the “invisibility” sought by Gerz runs counter to all that, no trace of meta- 
physics or the sublime in there. 

These are works leading to the crux of an art which makes us see neither 
what is visible nor what is invisible. To spell out the dilemma you could resort 
to the trite notion of the modernist project which argues: art that makes us 
see shrugs off visible reality and instead “conveys” ideas and abstractions. 
Whoever affects absence as an “idea” or an “abstraction” has surely never 
been in the position of an infant crying after a departed mother, a estranged 
lover, a mournful griever, in essence, nothing of a human being. Is there 
anything tougher, more painfully real than absence? 

Absence, the work-of-the-art. 
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Art that aims at the real and thereby at truth, whether to make us see the 
real, or to show the truth: this is what Gerz’s work achieves and makes 
achieve. At the same time it makes clear, without words, that maybe it is art’s 
specific task. Everybody knows that there is no reason for truth to be funny 
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and the real pretty as a heart, yet as it is written on one of my T-shirts, “Art 
is a dirty job, but somebody’s got to do it.” In brief, an ethics of art. 
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Notes 


Invisibility, related here to the column vanishing underground, brings about, for 
all monuments, a thoughtful-provoking consequence: residents will have to 
explain to visiting friends and to their children; they will have “to unfold a narra- 
tive” of the Memorial, a description, telling the story of its disappearance. All 
things considered, to the monument’s visible disappearance from memory follows 
the bystanders’ imperceptible transformation into the memory of the Memorial 
itself. 

After long and difficult research both in the archives and in the field, the exact 
number of Jewish graveyards was ascertained by Jochen Gerz with the aid of an 
active group of students from The Fine Arts Academy of Saarbriicken. Let’s 
mention as a passing remark that the German State was unable to provide accur- 
ate information. Besides, an additional paradox, the work of an artist did more 
than circumvent the hampering of bureaucratic deficiencies: it compelled the 
German government to acknowledge the number 2146, to put it on its records, to 
make it official. 

There is only one book listing the 2146 Jewish cemeteries existing in Germany 
prior to 1939: Gerz, Jochen, 2146 Steine, Mahnmal gegen Rassismus, Saarbriicken, 
Stuttgart: Gerd Hatje, 1993. 

This may seem obvious for the first two works, but in the case of The Living 
Monument of Biron, the monument to the dead is absolutely identical to the old 
one, and therefore there is nothing to see. Only the red enamelled plates attract 
attention, and then only for reading them. I even suspect that Gerz is more con- 
cerned with the firmness of the screws holding the plates to the stone than with 
their color arrangement (maybe they are red because it was cheaper). 

Gerz, Jochen, La Question secréte, Le Monument vivant de Biron, Paris: Actes Sud, 
1996, p. 149. 

Michaud, Yves, “L’art auquel on ne fait pas attention,” in Critique 416, 01/1982. 
Gerz himself, back in 1972, produced a significant work on the subject: The 
Dachau Project. Lanzmann, with film, however, opened the debate to a vast 
audience. 

It would have seemed that only Godard could have revealed the reality entrenched 
in the heart of cinema by highlighting the extreme paradox of a film industry 
which delivered no image of this century’s central everit, namely the concentration 
camps. 

Besides work such as that of Boltanski or the accumulations of Arman, started 
after WW II, we are dealing here with a dimension that insists that the artist’s 
oeuvre be removed from such concerns, or with exhibitions like the one organized 
by Jean Clair, Identité et altérité, les images du corps: 1895-1995, at the Venice 
Biennial in 1995. 

Representation, or the return to representation, seems haunted by this dimension; 
certainly such portraits are still painted if one looks for them; Bacon delves 
beyond specularity, beyond resemblance, into something akin to a formless truth 
of the flesh. As for Baselitz, his huge family portraits are painted and presented 
topsy-turvy, head down. While this “question” should not turn into a universal 
elucidative key, it none the less sets the standard of a dichotomy: there is an 
aesthetic open to the issue of the concentration camps, and then there 1s an other 
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one that precludes the subject. Needless to say that I’m not much inclined to 
consider the “other” aesthetic as being relevant to art. 

Gerz, J., La Question secréte, p. 157. As for “resemblance,” I’ll bring to notice 
another issue posited by The Anti-Fascist Memorial: its sinking, deliberated and 
unhurried, movement running counter to the upstanding verticalness usually 
mandatory in such cases. This particular so startled some city representatives that 
they decided to cast a friendly vote on the project only if the artist instead of 
diving down the column, acquiesced to its ascending above ground “like a flower.” 
Gerz, J., La Question secréte. In there all the answers are listed. 

Gerz conceived the work as one in progress: each new villager would answer “the 
secret question,” the response being engraved on a plate and affixed on the monu- 
ment. It’s ironic that Biron, a French village active in the Résistance, owes its War 
Memorial to a German artist. A good omen. 

For a general understanding of the monument, see my interview (and Jacqueline 
Lichtenstein’s) with Jochen Gerz: “La place du monument invisible” in Art Press 
International 179, Paris, 1993, p. 10-46. 

The controversy on The Berlin Holocaust Memorial dedicated to the victims of 
Nazism (to all “victims,” including those German soldiers who died in action) and 
commissioned by the German government (it depicts a woman grieving her dead 
child) gives ample evidence of the danger. 

Alberti, Leon Battista, Della Pintura, book II: 25, Paris: Macula, 1994. 

Gerz, J., La Question secréte, p. 167. 

Schulz, Bernhard, “Des remémorisations du passé” in Opus International 129, 
1992. 

The Nuremberg Trials (1945-1949) actually did not reveal the full extent of “The 
Final Solution.” Only in the 70s its true nature began to emerge. 
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Extract from 
THE ANGEL’S CRY 


Beyond the pleasure principle in opera 


Michel Poizat 


Source: Michel Poizat The Angel’s Cry: Beyond the Pleasure Principle in Opera. Ithaca, Cornell 
University Press (1992), pp. 40-92. 


Amid speech, cry, and silence: singing in opera 


It does not seem unreasonable to look upon the history of opera as a long 
progression that begins with speech, sung as closely as possible to the phras- 
ing of spoken language; covers a trajectory in which singing grows more and 
more detached from speech and tends more and more toward the high notes; 
and culminates in the pure cry. In its kinship with silence, this cry, unactual- 
ized musically, not written on the staff and thus standing outside musical 
discourse, intended by the composer as sheer vocal effect, represents—and 
we shall see how—the end point in the quest for the vocal object in which the 
shiver of pleasure becomes the shiver of horror, as it inevitably does at 
the sound of Lulu’s terrible death cry at the end of Alban Berg’s work. In 
this sense, Berg’s last work marks a turning point in the genre of opera and 
also its point of no return. 

Observant commentators have not failed to notice this historical evolution 
of the vocal material, an evolution at times circuitous. Their explanations of 
it, however, are generally unconvincing. Berlioz, for example, writes: 


Since Italian audiences made it their habit to talk as loudly during 
performances as they would at the stock exchange, singers as well 
as composers gradually came to seek any possible means to capture 
the attention of this supposedly music-loving audience. Resonance 
became the only goal; to achieve it, vocal shading was eliminated, as 
was the mixed voice, the head voice, the lower notes of the tessatura; 
tenors were given only high notes to sing, in the so-called chest voice; 
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basses became baritones .. . the highest, shrillest female voices were 
clearly preferred over all others. Only those tenors, those baritones, 
those sopranos who could hurl out their voices at the top of their 
lungs received any applause.’ 


However astute Berlioz’s hypothesis, the fact remains that even after the 
disappearance of what he sees as the causal factors in the steady progression 
toward the high notes (audiences eventually learned to be silent as they lis- 
tened to the work on the stage), the rise toward the high notes continues 
uninterrupted, as witness the works of Wagner, Richard Strauss, and Berg, 
among others. 

Arthur Hoérée sees a double mechanism at work: a focusing on the 
upper registers and a privileging of female voices. “The deep voices,” he 
writes, “were neglected in favor of high voices. Sacred chant hardly 
exceeded one octave, the range of a twelfth. The first high B (B two octaves 
above middle C) appeared in Legrenzi’s Eteocle (1675). Since then, female 
voices with a range of two-octaves and more have reached the high F (F 
above high C, as in the Queen of the Night’s arias in Die Zauberfléte), the 
high G ... and now even higher.” Yet several pages later, in trying to 
account for this evolution, Hoérée writes: “... transported by a taste for 
extremes, drawn to this upper register that alone permits forceful sounds, 
or to the low notes, dark and warm, that romanticism cherished ... the 
composer renounced light singing, high notes not forceful but sweet, 
the former virtuosities of style.”'' This interpretation seems somehow 
inadequate, first because an attraction to extremes suggests a symmetrical 
process, a movement toward the lower as well as the higher limits of the 
vocal compass, which is not consistent with the facts Hoérée himself puts 
forward: it is the female voice that is privileged. If Bellini in the nineteenth 
century and Berg in the twentieth extended the upper limits of the vocal 
range into zones unheard of in the seventeenth century, by then, in that 
earlier period, in opera’s earliest days, the absolute lower limit of the voice 
had already been found (see Charon’s aria in Monteverdi’s Orfeo, for 
example)—a development that is even more impressive in view of the fact 
that pitch was for the most part markedly lower than it is today. Paren- 
thetically, since pitch is the issue here, now is the time to put aside the 
notion that this rise toward the high notes is somehow connected with the 
famous “rise” in pitch, which in any case did not take place as such: rather, 
what occurred was the fixing—at higher rather than lower values, it 1s 
true—of a pitch that tended to fluctuate considerably from city to city, 
even from orchestra to orchestra within the same city, until the proliferation 
of musical exchanges came to require a uniform reference. In any case, 
between the so-called baroque pitch of around 410 Hz and the current 
pitch at 440 Hz there is hardly more than a half-tone difference, which in 
no way can account for the difference between Donizetti’s stratospheric 
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high note and Euridice’s modest plaint when Orpheus sends her back to 
the dead in Monteverdi’s Orfeo. 

But to return to the matter at hand, if the explanation of the attraction 
to extremes is fundamentally unsatisfactory, it is above all because it really 
explains nothing and ignores the more fundamental question: What is 
the basis of this fascination—not with both extremes but specifically with the 
upper extreme? 

One of the principal properties of high-pitched singing is that it makes 
intelligible verbal articulation impossible. For strictly acoustical reasons, the 
vowel sounds become indistinguishable when they are sung above 660 Hz, or 
high E. “Consequently,” writes Nicole Scotto di Carlo, 


a singer is more likely to be understood by the audience when the 
greatest part of his or her tessitura (the range of frequencies that can 
be emitted without difficulty) falls within the zone of optimal intel- 
ligibility; in other words, below 312 Hz. The fact that it is easier to 
understand a bass than a soprano need not surprise us, then, con- 
sidering that the entire tessitura of the bass lies within the zone of 
optimal intelligibility, while only one-fourth of the soprano tessitura 
and only a fifth of the tessitura of the coloratura soprano (the high- 
est female voice) falls within this zone. 


Compounding and interfering with the task of vowel distinction is the prob- 
lem of the articulation of consonants: “The consonants result from the total 
or partial obstruction of the vocal passage (between and including the larynx 
and the buccal cavity). If one is to sing well, the passage must be completely 
open. It is easy to imagine the problem presented to the singer by this fun- 
damental incompatibility between aesthetic imperatives and the demands of 
language.” For example, 


during the production of the occlusives (consonants such as p, t, k, b, 
d, g), when the vocal passage is momentarily closed, the silences that 
result from the interruption of the melodic line introduce into the 
continuum of sound what might be termed “acoustical holes,” which 
the singer instinctively attempts to bridge. How? Simply by reducing 
the duration and the articulatory force of the consonants; in other 
words, by underarticulating.”” 


The singer faces many other difficulties of this kind, and the higher she 
must sing, the more daunting they become. The singer thus finds herself 
obliged, if she wants to sing true, if she wants to sing beautifully, to resign 
herself to the loss of intelligibility. If she wants to elicit the emotion that 
arises from the musical continuity of the aria, she must resign herself to 
losing those silences, those breaks on which the signifying scansion of 
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language is built. For it is the cutting apart of the continuum of vocal sound 
by the scalpel of silence that creates the word, or, more precisely, the verbal 
signifier, in much the same way as, at a secondary level of linguistic articula- 
tion, it is the flash of silence signaling the end of each word, phrase, or 
sentence that locks in their meaning. 

Lacan remarked on this antagonism between language and singing in an 
incidental reference to this very issue of the function of consonants, espe- 
cially the occlusives, which, as he says, “are heard precisely by not being 
heard.” Taking his dog as a case in point; he points out mischievously that 
“this absence of occlusives in my dog’s speech is precisely what she has in 
common with a speaking activity with which you are quite familiar and 
whith is called singing. If it so happens that you often do not understand 
what the singer is jabbering on about, it is precisely because one cannot sing 
the occlusives . . .; in short, my dog sings.””” 

Perhaps this is why (conversely) some sopranos are said to bark or yelp! 

In a similar vein, Berlioz rails against “/’école du petit chien,” the lapdog 
school of singers, “whose extraordinarily high upper range allows them to 
emit at every turn those high E’s and high F’s that, for all the pleasure 
they offer the listener, are like the cries of a spaniel whose foot has been 
stepped on.” 

It should be noted in passing that with this question of the cry and the 
vocal high note, the distinction between humanity and animality collapses. 
The prelapsarian indifferentiation of the human and the animal comes at 
the cost of the renunciation of speech: Orpheus communicates with animals 
through his singing and the angels communicate among themselves without 
the intermediary of the spoken word. 

In short, the source of this attraction to the high notes and even to the 
altissimo which is so clearly manifest in the evolution of opera must be 
sought in its effects on language and speech. 

This brings us back to the jouissance of the listener and the desire of the 
composer, and their relation to that element in opera which seeks to destroy 
the law of the word and signifying scansion—that is, singing at its absolute 
limit, the cry. What I have in mind here is not a rigid opposition but a con- 
stantly negotiated tension between speech and music. For if it is possible, as I 
have said, to speak of a progression from speech to the cry, this progression 
is anything but linear because it is ceaselessly caught up in the dialectic of the 
production of jouissance and its mastery, of attempting to transgress a limit 
and at the same time to reaffirm it. It is this constant tension between seeking 
jouissance and mastering it that in my view again and again gives impetus 
to what Jacques Bourgeois calls the “pendular movement” in the history 
of opera,” a swing now to the side of verbal preeminence, that of the text 
(prima le parole), now to the side of musical supremacy (prima la musica). 
For a pendular movement requires an initial push, a driving force or impulse, 
and it is in the tension between the poles of speech and of music that the 
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principle of this movement fundamentally resides: speech on the one hand 
and music on the other; or to be more precise, on the one hand speech and its 
law, on the other pure voice—insofar as music and singing, as we have seen, 
function so that the word is separated from the voice that utters it until it 
literally dissolves in the jouissance that emanates from the separation. 

This is not to be understood as an invitation to disregard the problems of 
diction in singing. Quite the contrary, for it is not in unintelligibility itself 
that lyric jouissance resides but in the progressive dissolution of meaning 
under the effect of a logic of musical composition that then escapes the logic 
of verbal expression. Now this effect is all the stronger, by contrast, when 
intelligibility is properly ensured wherever the composer has decided, con- 
sciously or not, to have it respected. 

Nor must these considerations be interpreted as a call for a wholesale 
translation of operatic works into the language of the listener. Indeed, when 
we speak of intelligibility, we do not necessarily mean “comprehension.” 
What I have in mind here is a sheer linguistic effect, what can properly be 
called signifying scansion, which does not require textual comprehension as 
such. This effect might even play upon a “false” or “nonsense” language, 
for example, or on a mixture of languages, of which contemporary lyric art 
offers many examples. 

The entire history of opera, the variety of forms it has taken over time, can 
be analyzed as a function of this process, though naturally in a manner more 
complex than simply assigning preeminence first to one pole, then to the 
other. With each period an equilibrium point is reached, according to its own 
modality. Each mode of the operatic genre achieves in its own way the com- 
promise between institutions and apparatuses that generate vocal jouissance 
and those that come to regulate it. That is why the problem of musical jouis- 
sance can find itself cast in moral or ethical terms. This may also be the 
reason for the hasty value judgments, the moral or even moralistic arguments 
that are heard as soon as the question of singing and opera is opened up for 
debate, even if the discussants are unaware of the real issue at stake in their 
debate and explicitly claim it to be something else. Only in this light can we 
understand why those debates are so violent and why religious bodies and, 
more generally, social regulatory bodies sometimes bring all their weight to 
bear in an often absurdly rigorous effort to regulate something so apparently 
secondary as singing and music, and specifically the relationship between 
music and language in singing. 

In this respect we should gauge the importance—an importance that 
seems rather preposterous if we consider only what is more obviously at 
stake—of social apparatuses that control the production and diffusion of 
music in general and of singing in particular. 
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Singing: an art under high surveillance 


In Christian Europe the Catholic church was forever legislating over any- 
thing that had to do with music and singing. From the church’s earliest days 
until the end of the Middle Ages, an unbelievable number of edicts, bulls, 
and even entire church councils were devoted to these matters. I will not 
dwell on the profusion of ecclesiastical prohibitions, though they would 
make for a fascinating if complex study. I will, however, consider a few of 
those aspects in the field of liturgical music which clearly demonstrate the 
mechanisms of tension I want to delineate. 

The fundamental liturgical project 1s plain and simple: it is concerned with 
transmitting and proclaiming with absolute fidelity the divine Word, as pre- 
served by the sacred texts. Whatever strays from the explicit dictates of this 
project is therefore proscribed: instrumental music is for that reason banned 
from the house of God. The customary explanation for this exclusion of 
musical instruments (other than the organ) is that they were once associated 
with pagan and popular celebration. And so they were. Yet the church has 
consistently managed to appropriate and integrate elements of pagan trad- 
ition deeply rooted in popular practices and beliefs. Instrumental music was 
rejected, therefore, not only because it was pagan but because it conflicted 
with the original intentions of the liturgical project. But why not limit the 
transmission of the divine Word to reading, to pure and simple declamation? 
Why seek to sing the Word and thereby incur centuries of entanglement in 
the often literally unheard-of details that were to govern the ways it could be 
sung? A certain interval might be authorized, another forbidden, such as the 
tritone (augmented fourth, F—B, for instance), the famous diabolus in musica. 
(English Puritanism did in fact ban religious music altogether for a decade 
and a half during the middle of the seventeenth century, a gross error that 
Luther avoided; on the contrary, in fashioning his reform he systematically 
turned to a popularly accessible musical form: the chorale.) Thus the church 
recognized that singing could serve as a powerful motivation that could be 
integrated into the original liturgical project, but only if it could maintain 
complete mastery over this vocal expression. (Speaking of “mastery,” it is 
worth pointing out that in French the same word, maitrise, also used to 
designate a cathedral music school: one spoke of les maitrises des cathé- 
drales.” This is very significant.) Here we touch on an important point to 
which I will have to return: the articulation between vocal jouissance and 
worship, between vocal jouissance and the relation of the human to the div- 
ine, between lyric and mystical ecstasy. The relation of the Catholic church to 
mysticism was as fraught with ambiguity as was its relation to music, and for 
similar reasons. Mysticism, like music, was both valued and distrusted. The 
fear of excess, of unleashing mystical ecstasy, is ever present, and at one time 
or another all the great mystics have been suspected of satanism: every mys- 
tic has had to prove the divine origin of his or her trance. The institutional 
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triage itself, the sorting of mystics into those to burn and those to canonize, 
is a more obscure matter, dependent as it was on social, political, and histor- 
ical considerations that had little to do with purely religious criteria; thus 
those criteria were anything but precise, as Joan of Arc found out. 

To return to the question of singing in the liturgy, it is within this dialect- 
ical process that plainsong—so called because it must be plain, without vocal 
embellishment that might disturb the intelligibility of the sacred text—is 
structured. In plainsong, the phrasing of language determines completely the 
musical development, which remained unmetered and continued to be writ- 
ten without the scansion of the measure bar even after the latter was intro- 
duced, a clear indication that the dominant consideration was something 
other than musical meter. A place is nonetheless set aside for nonsignifying 
musical development, and that place is in the vocalizations that terminate 
sentences or clauses, instants of musico-mystical meditation that give closure 
to the enunciation of the sacred text. Tradition attributes to Pope Gregory 
the Great (d. 604) the organization, determination, and even composition of 
what today we call the Gregorian chant. It hardly matters here that Greg- 
ory’s role was more mythical than actually historical'* because in the present 
context it is enlightening to note that the tradition found it necessary to 
relate to an embodiment of supreme authority the rule that both decrees an 
imperative of jouissance (“Thou shalt sing”) and sets precise limits for it: 
“Thou shalt sing, but the Word shall be Law; pure singing shall come only 
after the Word, and not any which way.” The subsequent history of liturgical 
singing was an endless series of transgressive developments and efforts to 
contain them, a process fraught with contradictions and leading to a para- 
doxical outcome in the sixteenth century—fully a thousand years later— 
when the quintessence of the religious spirit was distilled in a polyphonic 
singing in which the intermingling of voices and even of texts eventually 
dissolved the intelligibility of words altogether. It is as though once jouis- 
sance comes into play, regulatory mechanisms have difficulty holding their 
own: a dynamics is set in motion that causes the entire apparatus to shift, 
and then transgression seems to have the final say. The prohibition must then 
either be radicalized (as among the English Puritans, who simply forbade all 
religious music, abolished cathedral music schools, and destroyed church 
organs) or abandon the field and shift its operations elsewhere. In Italy, curi- 
ously, a new field of operations was found in secular music, with its return to 
monody and the beginnings of opera, yet here once again the regulatory 
spirit was to lose the upper hand, this time perhaps forever. 

The regulation of singing is not the prerogative of religious authority 
alone. Organs of political power have cooperated fully in these regulatory 
endeavors and occasionally have even taken the place of the religious auth- 
orities. Nor is the regulation of singing unique to Western civilization. In 
ancient China, according to legend, musical creation was explicitly the prov- 
ince of imperial power: “At the time [around 4300 B.c.] the emperor alone 
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had the authority to create music, an institution responsible for keeping the 
people on the good and moral road.”"” Here again, it matters little whether 
the imperial privilege was mythical or not; the important thing is that 
the tradition—which speaks its own truths—attributes the responsibility of 
guaranteeing the ethical principles of music to the emperor, the personifica- 
tion of supreme authority in Chinese society of the day. And what were 
those principles? One of them, attributed to Emperor Shun (2255 B.c.), 
speaks directly to our concerns: “Let the music follow the sense of the words; 
keep it simple and ingenuous. Vain, empty and effeminate music is to be 
condemned.”'® This encounter between the feminine and singing—between 
the feminine and pure, “empty,” meaningless, or “trans-sensical” music—is a 
topic I shall take up later at much greater length, as it turns up again and 
again whenever this question arises, from Saint Paul (“Let a woman learn in 
silence with all submissiveness. I permit no woman to teach or to have 
authority over men; she is to keep silent.”)'? to Wagner (“Music is a 
woman”). To find this encounter in an edict issued by a Chinese emperor 
three millennia before Christ is remarkable indeed. The persistence of this 
association over time and across cultures is evidence that we are touching on 
a deep nexus, whose meaning will be explored in due course. Let it suffice for 
the present to point out this nexus and take note of its condemnation. 

In the main, however, political power exerts control over the production 
and diffusion of musical art more subtly. Direct legislation by temporal 
authority over musical matters is the exception rather than the rule. Political 
power generally prefers to act by subjugating not music but those who create 
it, making the very conditions of their existence dependent on the power of 
the prince, king, or state. Yet occasionally political authority intervenes 
directly with explicit censorship. I have already mentioned the example of 
Cromwell’s republic and protectorate in seventeenth-century England. 
Another example on the same order, much closer to our own time, brings us 
back to the opera stage. 

In January 1936 in Moscow, an article in Pravda shut down the production 
of Dmitri Shostakovich’s opera Lady Macbeth of the Mtsensk District. This 
work would not play again in the Soviet Union until twenty-five years later, 
retitled Katerina Ismailova, in a version slightly reworked by the composer, 
who sweetened certain passages that had offended the Stalinist critics of the 
opera. And it was indeed to Stalin himself that the argument developed by 
the Pravda critics, if not the authorship of the article, was attributed, along 
with the ensuing decision to censor the work. (Always this recourse to a 
figure of supreme authority to ground prohibition in musical matters, as 
though these problems indeed were affairs of state!) Incidentally, it seems 
strange that French absolute monarchy was so unconcerned with music. No 
doubt it is because composers had been so thoroughly subjugated by the 
monarchy that there was no need for the monarch to intervene personally. 
Under the absolute monarchy, a composer was either official or not. In those 
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who were, from Lully to Rameau and well beyond, one finds an overwhelm- 
ing fidelity to an aesthetic of verbal preeminence. The legislator had no need 
to intervene. This submission of French culture to the law of the word is a 
constant in French operatic music up through contemporary creations 
(Olivier Messiaen’s Saint-Frangois d’Assise) and even in the romantic period 
(Berlioz). Challenges to this aesthetic always come from abroad, particularly 
from Italy. 

But to return to Stalinist Russia: what are the criticisms offered by the 
author of the Pravda article—an article headed “Musical Gibberish,” a term 
that refers unambiguously to unintelligibility in discourse? I will pass over 
the more obvious “moral” charges of excessive sex and violence and dwell a 
little longer on an argument that is still often heard in regard to certain types 
of opera, chiefly the operas of Wagner: “The performers don’t sing; they 
scream!” This criticism is a little surprising because Shostakovich’s opera, its 
moments of violence included, is, all in all, quite melodic, even if traces of 
the influence of Alban Berg’s Wozzeck can be detected in it. Like any self- 
respecting Russian opera, it takes care to make room for popular melody, for 
cantilena. But it ends with two terrible female death cries as Katerina, the 
heroine, hurls her rival into the lake and then leaps into it herself. It would be 
imputing too much to the Pravda article to consider that these two cries 
alone were enough to justify the criticism, but it is not unlikely that they 
contributed their fair share to the rather prudish horror the author of the 
article displays. Nonetheless, everything about these events suggests that it 
was absolutely imperative to condemn anything in the opera that might lead 
to the utterance of the cry. And when a composer takes it upon himself to 
transgress this implicit prohibition, the full rigor of the law, the explicit 
prohibition, is brought down upon him. 

The last argument developed in this famous article taxes the work with 
formalism; that is, a certain gratuitousness in the musical composition which, 
by pursuing its development for its own sake, avoids submitting to a project, 
to a clear intention with a moral meaning intelligible to the spectator. 
Stalin’s criticism is finally no different from Emperor Shun’s castigation of 

“vain and empty music.” 

Music is obviously not the only art subject to such control. All artistic 
creation finds itself under the careful surveillance of social regulatory bodies. 
But this surveillance is generally exercised according to a system of moral or 
philosophical criteria that address explicit representations proffered by spe- 
cific genres of artistic production. In painting, for example, it has been and 
sometimes still is forbidden to represent particular body parts or particular 
types of scenes. Certain cultures simply prohibit any representation of the 
divinity or of the human being. Yet moral or philosophical considerations of 
this sort are ineffectual in the domain of music, which only rarely suggests an 
unequivocal representation (or, for that matter, representation at all). From 
this standpoint, music is like mathematics; for aside from a few marginal 
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examples of “imitative” works, music, perhaps even more than mathematics, 
is a game in which pure detached signifiers burdened with neither significa- 
tion nor reference are combined. Mathematical games are subject to a system 
of regulation that is the exclusive province of the community of scientists 
directly concerned with these matters; yet entire religious or state appar- 
atuses make it their business to define the basic rules of the musical game. 

Now that I have underscored the importance of what is at stake ethically 
in a question seemingly as frivolous as the relationship between music and 
words, I will endeavor to show how the history of opera speaks of the per- 
sistent oscillation that determines the two extreme modalities of that rela- 
tionship: on the one hand, fusion or confusion of music and speech, and 
on the other hand, music’s antagonism toward, challenge to, and even 
destruction of the spoken word. 


Parlar cantando 


Opera as such was born at the close of the sixteenth century in Italy, in the 
wake of the Florentine philosophical aesthetic debates spearheaded by 
Count Giovanni Bardi and then taken up by Jacopo Corsi among the circle 
known as the Florentine Camerata. Thoroughly imbued with Renaissance 
ideology, this group of artists—today we would call them intellectuals—took 
on the project of rediscovering the ancient roots of various modes of artistic 
expression, particularly the ancient ideal of Greek tragedy. Always a matter 
more of assumption than of actual fact, this ideal served as a call to arms 
against the polyphonic style of music then at its apogee (Roland de Lassus, 
Palestrina) and for a return to monodic singing, which alone was considered 
capable of restoring the word to full intelligibility. It was thus that an entire 
aesthetics of parlar cantando (Monteverdi) or imitar col canto chi parla 
(Strozzi) evolved. For it was indeed a matter of “speaking while singing,” of 
“imitating speech through song,” not the reverse. It was singing that had to 
bend to the inflections of “ordinary speech,” to the “phrasing” of language. 
The preface to Marco da Gagliano’s Dafne (1608) is quite significant in this 
regard; it “condemns the arbitrary use of rolls, trills, passages, and exclam- 
ations” by singers, who would do better to “scolpir la sillabe por bene 
intender le parole” (literally, “sculpt the syllables to make the words well 
understood”).” The Florentines Emilio de’ Cavalieri, Giulio Caccini, and 
Jacopo Peri did their best to give concrete expression to this ideal in such 
works as The Representation of the Soul and the Body (Cavalieri, 1600) and 
especially Peri’s Euridice, performed in 1600 in Florence for the wedding of 
Maria de’ Medici and Henry IV of France. But it was Claudio Monteverdi, 
of course, who best illustrated this ideal, first in Mantua and then in Venice; 
yet in so doing he also opened the door to its most radical betrayal. For 
Monteverdi’s success derives in large part from the fact that he respects 
the principles of parlar cantando, but still allows himself to subvert its 
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constraints in the development of chorus and arioso—or, in a word, through 
lyricism. If he is considered the founder of opera, it is precisely because his 
work is pregnant with the future developments of the genre in its theme 
(Orfeo [1607] presents the problematics of the Woman cast into Nothing- 
ness) as well as in its musical material, which can be seen either as the 
progenitor of the great bravura aria or as the point of reference for such 
composers as Gluck and Wagner, who sought to reaffirm the primacy of 
drama. The cry itself is already prefigured in Euridice’s “Ahi” when 
Orpheus’s gaze sends her back to the dead, though Monteverdi’s musical 
reserve makes it more a plaint than a cry. It is in fact characteristic of 
Monteverdi’s style that the musical line corresponds closely to the prosody 
of language according to a science derived from the use of various musical 
elements inherent in speech (inflections, intonations) in conformity with the 
duration and the rhythms of spoken enunciation. 


Prima la Voce 


Very quickly, however, the ideal of fusion gave way to a radical autonomiza- 
tion of the musical aspect of the voice. With the apogee of the art of the 
castrati came a search for jouissance in the pure vocal object, at the cost of a 
total erosion of all concern for dramatic and textual intelligibility. In its place 
came the now rather unimaginable display of vocalises—high, pure, sensu- 
ous, virtuoso, and acrobatic—that over the course of a century would drive 
the crowds to distraction, bringing vocal ecstasy to a point of paroxysm that 
has not since seen its equal. (Dominique Fernandez’s novel Porporino con- 
veys the idea with great verve.) I will return to this strange phenomenon of 
the castrato voice, to its underlying significance and the fascination it held 
and still holds today. Here I would like simply to propose that even at this 
moment in the development of the operatic form in which it seems defini- 
tively to have settled its score with the spoken word, the word still managed 
to assert its mastery and contain its losses. It did so in two ways: by the 
scansion of the vocalise on the one hand and by the breaking of the work 
into aria and recitative on the other. The function of the scansion of the 
vocalise will be seen in detail when we analyze the Queen of the Night’s aria 
in Act II of Die Zauberfléte. It must be noted that the division of the oper- 
atic work into aria and recitatives prepares the ground at one stroke for both 
the liberation of the vocal material and the division of the work into a locus 
of jouissance—the aria—and a locus of the mastering word—the recitative. 
This radical division of the work itself marks the failure of the Florentine 
Camerata’s ideal: it is impossible to reconcile vocal jouissance with signify- 
ing organization. But it also marks the impossibility of ridding the work of 
its iron law: a place must be reserved for language, which henceforth will be 
more verbal than musical. This is the function of the recitative, which in 
some lyric genres returns to pure, nonmusicalized speech, as in the German 
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singspiel or the French comic opera, or in the Sprechgesang of contemporary 
opera. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau analyzes this evolution in a particularly pertinent 
way in his “letter to Burney”:”’ 


A grand and beautiful problem to solve is how far language can be 
made to sing and music to speak. The whole theory of dramatic 
music rests on an ultimate solution to this problem. Instinct alone 
has driven the Italians as far as it is possible to go in practice, and the 
enormous faults of their operas come not from a bad kind of music 
but from a good form put to poor use. The oral accent in and of 
itself is certainly very powerful, but only in declamation: its power is 
entirely independent of all music, and with this accent alone we can 
bring forth a good tragedy but not a good opera. As soon as music 
intervenes, it must deploy all its charms to conquer the heart by the 
ear. Unless it lavishes all its beauty, the music will be out of place, as 
though one were to accompany an orator with instruments; but 
when mixing in its riches, it must do so with great care, so as to avoid 
the exhaustion a long musical work inflicts on our senses. 

From these principles it follows that in a drama the application of 
music should vary, now permitting the accent of language and poetic 
rhythm to dominate, now permitting the music to dominate in its 
turn and lavishing all the riches of melody, harmony, and musical 
rhythm, so as to strike the ear and touch the heart through irresist- 
ible charms. These are the reasons for the division of an opera into 
recitativo secco, recitativo stromentato, and arias. 


Rousseau nonetheless shuns recourse to bare speech as a way to “prevent 
the exhaustion . . . to which too long a work entirely in music would lead”: 


The simple recitation of rapid speech calls for the declamatory 
accent exclusively; in the case of a stressed language, it is only a 
matter of making the stress apparent by setting it to musical time, by 
sticking faithfully to the prosody, to the poetic rhythm and passion- 
ate inflections demanded by the meaning of the speech. This is 
simple recitative, and this recitative must be as close to simple speech 
as possible; it must stay close to the music simply because music is the 
language of opera and because speaking and singing alternatively, as 
in the comic operas here, makes for successive expression in two 
different languages, and the passage from one to the other is always 
shocking and ridiculous; and because it is the height of absurdity 
that at the instant of passion we should change voices to speak a 
song. 
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Rousseau goes on to spell out the boredom (which here can be read as 
frustration) produced by the recitative in Italian opera. It was indeed not 
unusual to see Italian audiences protest violently against the return to recita- 
tive after a grand aria sung by the castrato primo uomo or by the soprano 
prima donna and demand that the singer proceed directly to some other aria, 
even though it might not come until two acts later in the opera, even though 
it might belong to an opera other than the one being performed that 
evening:” 


The recitative casts a pall of boredom over the Italian theaters, not 
only because it is too long but because its singing is poor and its 
placement worse. Scenes that are vivid and interesting, as the scenes 
of an opera must always be, rendered with warmth, with truth, and 
sustained by natural and lively acting, cannot fail to move and to 
please, always favoring the illusion; but in the cold and flat recitation 
of the castrati, delivered like a schoolboy’s lessons, they will unfail- 
ingly bore and undoubtedly be too long; but this will not be the fault 
of the recitative. 


Prima le Parole? 


Rousseau’s reflections were occasioned by Christoph Willibald Gluck’s 
Alceste, presented in Paris in 1776, The opera reflects the composer’s stated 
desire for reform in response to 


abuses that have arisen from the misplaced vanity of the singers or 
the excessive complacency of the composers and that for so long 
have disfigured Italian opera, turning the most splendid and most 
beautiful of spectacles into simply the most ridiculous and the most 
boring. I have striven to limit the music to its true function, which is 
to serve the poetry expressively while following the stages of the 
intrigue, but without interrupting the action and by trying not to 
smother it with quantities of superfluous ornamentation; I believe 
that the music should add to the poetry what an accurate and well- 
composed drawing receives from vivid colors and the harmony of 
light and shadow that animate the figures without altering their 
contours.” 


What metaphor better formulates the way language or poetry is supposed 
to function as a contour, limit, or barrier against the tendency of a colored 
surface—the melody—to overflow its bounds? The dedicatory letter that was 
written for Alceste reveals a constant in the history of opera: the desire to 
reform in the face of an overflowing force that must be contained, a devi- 
ation that must be rectified, a perversion that must be condemned. This 
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desire dictates a course of action that demands virtue “not only in its subject 
... but—and herein lies its novelty—in its form as well.”” It also dictates a 
return to the primacy of language, and—as it happens—would place itself 
under the aegis of one of the figures of supreme authority of the day, 
Leopold, grand duke of Tuscany and future emperor of Austria: “I have felt 
it necessary to seek support for my position in the almighty patronage of 
Your Royal Highness, and I have allowed myself to ask for the honor of 
seeing your august Name, which has so deservedly received the suffrage of an 
Englishtened Europe, introduce my opera.””” 

Gluck’s reform, carried out principally in three works besides Alceste 
(Armide, Iphigénie en Aulide, and Iphigénie en Tauride)—not to mention 
the anticipatory Orfeo ed Euridice—met with enthusiastic approval from the 
public (including Rousseau). For, paradoxically, the musical form Gluck per- 
fected in fleshing out his project strays from it considerably and gave rise to 
movements whose mechanisms are not unrelated to those set in play by 
Italian opera. Indeed, as Gluck” writes in his dedicatory preface, it was a 
question of “not interrupting the action.” Thus he was led to “accompanied” 
or “melodic” recitative—in Wagner it becomes “continuous melody”—which 
tends to abolish the aria/recitative distinction. Now the continuous and 
continuously “musicalized” nature of this kind of composition, while avoiding 
the characteristic paroxysms of the Italian “bravura aria,” also does away 
with the regulating effect of language, which, as we have seen, is the function 
of the recitative. “[Alceste’s] recitatives and arias are generally quite long and 
call upon all the resources of the voice (powerful registers across the tessitura, 
agility in moving between them, variety of coloration and timbre, clean and 
precise diction). From all of this there results a perpetual tension.””’ And this 
tension is sustained through the seduction, the ravishment of the listener, 
not, as we might expect, through the signifying elements it may comprise but 
through its vocal and musical elements. The effect produced is all the more 
intense in that a place is always set aside for displays of pure lyricism (arias, 
ariosos, choral interventions . . .) which in breaking with the word introduce 
the listener to that jouissance of the vocal object with which we are con- 
cerned here. This is what Jacques Bourgeois notes when he emphasizes that 
“rather curiously” Alceste and Orfeo owe their singular popularity among 
Gluck’s operas to the fact that, unlike [phigénie en Tauride, they contain not 
one but several genuine arias, “enclosed” and reprised, in contradiction to 
the principles the composer espouses.” Gluck thus radically liquidates the 
principal agent of regulation—that is, language in the form of the recitativo 
secco—and at the same time merely limits the fundamental agent of jouis- 
sance, vocal display, and does not eviscerate it. In this sense Gluck is not his 
own disciple, or, in the words of Berlioz, “Gluck himself did not apply his 
theory to his work with perfect exactitude.” Federico Ghisi has said that “by 
a natural process, melody always ultimately prevails over the poetic text ... 
words have never been the mistress of music but always its servant.””’ This 
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no doubt explains the considerable emotional impact that Alceste had in its 
own day (as witness Julie de Lespinasse’s or La Harpe’s description) and still 
has today on those occasions when it is performed. 

Gluck’s work sparked the heated and vociferous controversy I referred to 
earlier, a controversy known as la querelle des Piccinistes et des Gluckistes. 
(Niccolé Piccini was one of the Italian composers imported by the pro- 
ponents of Italian music.) This feud was the final chapter in some twenty-five 
years of fervid debate that split French intellectual and even political circles 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century: the famous Querelle des Bouffons, 
which took its name from “opera buffa,” the term given to Giovanni Battista 
Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona (The Maid-Mistress), whose Paris production 
in 1752 sounded the offensive for the partisans of Italian opera against 
French opera, typified by Jean-Philippe Rameau. This is not the place to 
delve deeply into this rather mad affair, given its multiple and contradictory 
facets. I would simply like to show that one of the things at stake in this 
recurrent story is precisely the conflicting adjustment and readjustment 
between the search for jouissance and the insistent presence of a system to 
master it. Locating this conflict and the issues at stake may provide a guiding 
thread through the profusion of arguments and counterarguments offered 
up with equal violence on both sides. We will take up this thread in the ideas 
of Rousseau, one of the worthier of those who distinguished themselves in 
this astonishing squabble. His thoughts, on which I have already drawn at 
some length, seem to be particularly enlightening. And with all due respect 
to the author of Emile, he is called upon here as a symptom of this conflict. 


The king and the queen 


It is worth beginning by observing how the two opposing camps took their 
respective positions under the emblematic figures of the king and the queen, 
according to the place in the opera house where each group would assemble. 
In “the King’s Corner,” beneath the masculine emblem of the king, gathered 
those who championed a French music thoroughly committed, as we have 
seen, to the primacy of language. In the “Queen’s Corner,” beneath the loge 
and under the feminine emblem of the queen, gathered the partisans of 
Italian music, proponents of lyric flight: once again, as luck would have it, 
the feminine meets up with the trans-sensical in opposition to the domination 
of the Word. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau, as might be expected, took his place in the 
Queen’s Corner, siding with the partisans of Italian opera. So it is that he 
turns his pen to familiar themes that speak to the fundamental issues: 


On first hearing the Italian melody, one notices only its charms; it 


seems fit to express only pleasant feelings. But even a minor study of 
its pathetic and tragic nature surprises us with the power it can 
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achieve by the composer’s artistry in the great musical works. With 
skillful modulation, this simple and pure harmony, these brisk and 
brilliant accompaniments, this divine singing can rend the heart or 
ravish the soul, sending the spectator outside himself, while wresting 
from him in his transport such cries as never have honored our tran- 
quil operas. 


Thus sensitive to the musical aspects of the voice, Rousseau places himself 
quite naturally on the side of the queen and—quite logically—launches into 
a devastating critique of Rameau, who, true to his position as composer to 
the king, composes vocal music unsurpassed in its submission to the con- 
straints of verbal enunciation. But—and this is what is particularly salient— 
it is not at all this verbal tendency of Rameau’s music that Rousseau stigma- 
tizes but rather its “harmonic” tendency. For Rousseau believed that “French 
music is full of harmonic superfluities and complications, useless adorn- 
ments designed to mask its melodic poverty.” 

Earlier Rousseau was stifling a yawn at the recitatives of Italian opera, 
even as he was absolving the recitative itself of responsibility: if they tend to 
bore, it is because they are too long, are delivered “in the cold and flat recita- 
tion of the castrati; . . . this [is not] the fault of the recitative.” For as a good 
French moralist—and here the paradox emerges—Rousseau “places music 
within the moral sphere of articulate human nature and not in the physical 
world of sounds.””' Rousseau will in fact attempt the tour de force of 
grounding in the ethical action of language an aesthetics that in fact hinges 
on jouissance, which, as we know, draws its substance from the subversion of 
language. Here he resorts to a myth of the origins of music. He himself does 
not invent this myth—it can be found throughout his century, in Rameau 
and others, and in other centuries, too—but systematizes it, in his Essay on 
the Origin of Language. In this altogether remarkable text, with peremptory 
aplomb that forecloses any doubt as to the truth of his assertions, Rousseau 
presents the idea that language and singing come from the same womb. 


With the first voices the first articulations or sounds formed accord- 
ing to the respective passion that dictated them. Anger produces 
menacing cries articulated by the tongue and the palate. But the 
voice of tenderness is softer; the glottis modifies it, and such a voice 
becomes a sound. It may occur with ordinary or unusual tones, it 
may be more or less sharply accented, according to the feeling to 
which it is joined. Thus rhythms and sounds are born with the syl- 
lables: passion makes all the organs speak and adorns the voice with 
all their splendors. Thus verse, singing, and speech have a common 
origin.... The first discourses were the first songs. The periodic 
recurrences and measures of rhythm, the melodious modulations of 
accent gave birth to poetry and to music together with language. .. . 
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At first there was no other music than melody, nor any other melody 
than the varied sounds of speech. Accents constituted singing, quan- 
tity constituted measure, and one spoke as much by natural sounds 
and rhythm as by articulations and words. To speak and to sing were 
formerly one and the same, says Strabo.” 


After this period of original mythic fusion, degeneration sets in, leading 
on the one hand to the autonomy of the musical component and on the 
other hand to the evolution of separate and diverse languages according to 
their geographical locations, making them more or less suitable for “natural” 
agreement with music. 

The mythic character of this “natural” agreement of certain languages 
with music should be noted. It is what permitted Giustiniani, at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, to write: “The French sing, the Spaniards 
hoot, the Germans growl, and the Italians weep. »33 It is what allowed 
Rousseau to claim that “if there is one European language suited to music, it 
is certainly Italian;” and what later allowed Wagner to write in Opera and 
Drama that “of all the modern operatic dialects, the German alone is fitted 
to re-enliven Art’s Expression in the manner we have recognized as needful: 
for the very reason that it is the only one which in daily life has retained the 
accent on the root-syllable, whilst in those others an arbitrary convention 
abrogates the rule of nature, and sets the accent on syllables of ‘inflection’— 
altogether meaningless per se.”™ 

But to return to Rousseau’s “analysis,” note that he explicitly inscribes it 
within an ethical perspective that leads him to take a dim view of the process 
that separates music and language: “In dropping its oral tone and attaching 
itself exclusively to the establishment of harmonics, music becomes noisier to 
the ear and less pleasing to the heart. It has already stopped speaking, soon it 
will stop singing. And then, with all its accords and all its harmony, it will 
have no more effect upon us.” The chapter headed “How Music Has 
Degenerated” concludes with these revealing words: “Thus we see how sing- 
ing gradually became an art entirely separate from speech, from which it 
originates; how the harmonics of sound resulted in forgetting vocal inflec- 
tions; and finally, how music, restricted to purely physical concurrences of 
vibrations, found itself deprived of the moral power it had yielded when it 
was the twofold voice of nature.””” 

Such an ethics ought logically to have steered Rousseau to the side of 
those like Rameau, who, on the heels of Jean-Baptiste Lully, strove to bring 
poetic discourse and musical discourse into strict harmony by developing, 
for example, what was called “French recitative.” Isn’t Lully said to have 
modeled his recitatives on the diction of La Champmeslé, the great Racinian 
tragedienne? But Rousseau places himself unambiguously on the other side, 
on the side of music, which in fact transcends or subverts language. He is 
thus obliged to bring his argumentation in line with his position. And given 
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what he has just proposed, that is not a simple task. He manages it finally by 
introducing two ideas, just as mythical as the others: on the one hand he 
asserts the supposed unsuitability of the French language for music, begging 
the question so that he can reject Rameau without further consideration; and 
on the other hand, and much more interestingly, he locates the origin of 
language in what is the foundation of vocal jouissance itself—in the trans- 
verbal, in affect, or to put it in terms contemporary to Rousseau, in passion. 
Language, rather than being or before being a system for ordering the world 
or a system for regulating needs and social relations—a system for symbol- 
izing the real, as the Lacanian discourse would put it—is for Rousseau the 
child of the passions: 


It seems then that need dictated the first gestures, while the passions 
stimulated the first voices. . . . It is neither hunger nor thirst but love, 
hatred, pity, anger, which drew from them the first voices. . . . But for 
moving a young heart, or repelling an unjust aggressor, nature dic- 
tates accents, cries, lamentations. Those are the oldest words, the first 
to be invented; that is why the earliest languages were singing and 
were passionate, before they became simple and methodical.””° 


Thus the cry is not the nemesis of the word: the cry is father to the word. So 
we come full circle and Jean-Jacques can in all good faith shore up a prin- 
ciple of jouissance with a moral system that ensures mastery over it. 
Rousseau’s approach is thus symptomatic of an attempt to resolve the 
conflict introduced by the fundamental tension at work, as we have seen, in 
the question of the voice in opera. This tension between transgressive jouis- 
sance and limit, heretofore expressed in terms of the problematics prima 
la musicalprima le parole, is reformulated by Rousseau in the opposition 
melody/harmony. By a cleverly if somewhat neurotically constructed reason- 
ing, Rousseau puts the fox in charge of the henhouse. Deeply and truly 
drawn to the side of transgression and jouissance, Rousseau in fact aligns 
himself with the Italians, with pure voice, and thus against Rameau. But 
bending to the pressure of prohibition, he uses its logic to argue his stance 
and attacks Rameau not for his “regulated” aspect but for what is transgres- 
sive in Rameau’s position: his symphonic elaboration in opera.’ Rousseau 
applies the finishing touches to his system by placing language under the 
tutelage of the passions and their various affects, especially suffering and 
jouissance. Henceforth the quest for melody, for the voice’s purely musical 
aspect and the jouissance that announces it, becomes a return to origins—an 
idea that, all things considered, is not so very different from the psycho- 
analytic conception of the vocal object, which will be taken up farther along. 
The ramifications of this theoretical debate extend all the way to Berlioz 
and Wagner. What finally brought the debate to a close was not the victory 
of either of the contending parties’ arguments but rather, with regard to its 
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philosophical and political dimensions, the French Revolution, and with 
regard to its more strictly musical dimension, the work of Mozart. 


Mozart: the pasha, the queen, and the emperor 


Like Monteverdi, Mozart does not exactly spell revolution, a change in the 
established rules of the game; rather, he takes the balance struck by his 
period to a point of perfection that will give rise to subsequent revolutions. 
Instead of rejecting lyric flights or even the great vocalises of the purest bel 
canto of his time, he inserts them into a sustained, alert, subtle, and pro- 
found dramaturgy, drawing at times on themes and texts of great literary 
value (Moliére for Don Giovanni, Beaumarchais for Le Nozze di Figaro) and 
on the resources of enormously talented librettists (Lorenzo Da Ponte). 

If, as it has been said, Gluck sought virtue in the form of his compositions, 
then it might be said of Mozart that he sought transgression in the content 
of his operas and not in their form. Mozart did draw upon “tainted” literary 
texts that risked being banned by the censors (Beaumarchais’s Marriage de 
Figaro). But as far as the musical composition of his operas is concerned, he 
stays well within the bounds of the habitual pre-Gluckian division of aria 
and recitative (which most of the time is recitativo secco—that is, supported 
by the harpsichord alone—or even pure parlando, as in his singspiels, particu- 
larly Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail and Die Zauberfidte). And it is in the 
character of Selim Pasha in Die Entftihrung aus dem Serail that the mastering 
or regulatory function of language, of recitative, is literally put on display. 


The pasha, or speech as master 


Mozart’s reasons for making the part of Selim Pasha a strictly spoken one, 
with no aria whatever, have been the subject of much speculation. Selim 
Pasha is one of the central characters of the work, and contemporary con- 
ventions (what could almost be called the collective bargaining agreements 
governing the employment of singers) should therefore have led Mozart to 
compose at least one or two grand arias for him. In addressing this question 
Jean and Brigitte Massin begin by eliminating, with good reason, hypotheses 
of sheer circumstance (lack of a singer able to sing the role, trouble with the 
librettist, last-minute problems, etc.). They then propose an explanation in 
terms of Mozart’s personality, the events in his life during the composition 
of the opera, and the meaning that the role of Selim could have taken on for 
Mozart, given his personality and those circumstances: 


[Selim] 1s a pasha and therefore, however enlightened one might 
wish him to be, a despot. Surely Mozart was not attempting a polit- 
ical statement in 1781 by refusing to let a benevolent despot sing. But 
perhaps, hard on the heels of the violent psychological shock of 
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having broken with his patron, deeply enraged at having been thrown 
out on his ear by Count Arco, Mozart felt absolutely incapable of 
bringing forth suitable music for a slavemaster, however benevolent 
or even “enlightened” this one might be in the exercise of his rule. 
This benevolence and enlightenment may have been just the prob- 
lem: because for an Osmin—stupid, coarse, and wicked-—Mozart’s 
palette was willing and ready.* 


This hypothesis seems particularly resonant within the context of our 
problematics. As a personification of absolute authority, Selim Pasha stands 
squarely on the side of speech and law. He is sentence, first condemning, then 
pardoning; he is therefore the spoken word itself. What is striking, moreover, 
is the fact that composers quite often give characters who might be said to 
represent this agency of the superego the kind of musical material that draws 
their singing in the direction of speech. In Gluck’s Alceste, for example, the 
oracle who pronounces Admeéte’s death sentence and the condition on which 
it may be avoided “speaks but does not sing: below his single note, the orches- 
tra provides minimal support, the trombones kept down to the pianis- 
simo....””” Recto tono or quasi-recto tono singing is a veritable stereotype of 
these characters. It occurs again in Mozart’s Idomeneo when “The Voice,” 
the oracle of Neptune, announces Idomeneo’s pardon and what it will cost 
him. It occurs yet again, in its most striking form, in the voice of the Com- 
mendatore, a voice of condemnation, which, as the intrusion of the dimen- 
sion of fixity into the realm of singing, the presence of a gaze both petrified 
and petrifying,”° the support of an absolute verbal principle, can be answered 
only by the silence of resignation or the cry of revolt. Mozart and Don 
Giovanni answer with the cry. 

Thus there appeared, no doubt for the first time in the history of opera, 
the sheer, unmodulated cry, the supreme vocal manifestation that, once care- 
fully avoided, now was deliberately chosen by the composer. Its advent, how- 
ever, had been prepared for by higher and ever higher flights of free vocalise. 
The castrati built their fortunes on the transports—in the root sense of the 
word—into which their vocalises would send the spectators, and Mozart, 
unlike Gluck, does not hesitate to draw widely on the resources of vocalise in 
his grand soprano arias, even if at times he takes the scansion of these vocal- 
ises to such extremes that the listener’s jouissance is thwarted. 


The queen and the emperor 


The scansion of the vocalise is, as we have seen, a way of mastering an 
invasive and unbridled emotion that surges forth in those instants when the 
voice frees itself from the spoken word, and as it rises higher materializes, as 
it were, as pure vocal object, finally to crystallize in something resembling the 
cry. The lineamental emergence of the vocal object in the baroque vocalise is 
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something that Patrice Chéreau grasped perfectly in his staging of Mozart’s 
Lucio Silla: every time a grand aria with vocalises is about to be sung, 
Chéreau has the character proceed from the stage down a ramp to the level 
of the orchestra pit, thus emphasizing the thoroughly instrumental character 
of the voice part at these moments, and hence its trans-sensical and trans- 
scenic position. 

If this mastering effect can-be attributed to the scansion of the vocalise, it 
is because this scansion seems to draw the vocalise back in the direction of 
speaking, which, as I have said, is on one level simply the sectioning of a 
continuum of sound by intervals of silence. Perhaps the most striking 
example of this effect occurs in the grand aria of the Queen of the Night in 
Act II of Die Zauberfléte (“Der Holle Rache ...”). Its words are charged 
with dramatic intensity: a mother is inciting her daughter to murder! It is 
hard to imagine a situation more extreme. And yet this tragic aria is the 
occasion for “acrobatic vocalises and staccato arpeggios that, as Jacques 
Chailley has said, could lead to its being mistaken, at least by today’s audi- 
ences who do not understand the words, for Lakmé’s ‘Bell Song.’ All 
emotion, all jouissance other than pleasure in and admiration for the vocal 
acrobatics—in the event that they are successfully accomplished—has been 
expelled from this aria. Consequently, any suffering on the part of the lis- 
tener during this aria results not from the tragedy it expresses but from the 
listener’s identification with the singer and with the difficulties she faces, 
often all too apparent. A consequence of the perils of this vocal scansion is 
the reintroduction of the singer as an explicit presence. By her not infrequent 
failure she becomes a screen interposed between the listener and the lin- 
eamental appearance of the vocal object in such jouissance as does arise. In 
the worst of cases, a missed note will reduce this object to outcast status, to 
the status of refuse, and arouse the aggression of the frustrated listener. This 
consequence of the musical composition of this opera is entirely secondary, 
for there is every reason to think that Mozart’s singers were well trained in 
these vocal exercises, and that in any case the singers of the day wielded such 
power that they would never have bowed to a composer so audacious as to 
impose on them the kind of vocal trials that could expose them to the risk of 
public failure. 

The reasons for this aria’s “emotional deficit” are not to be sought in 
changing audience sensibilities, as Henri Barraud proposes. The emotional 
impact of so many others of Mozart’s arias is patent; it is hard to under- 
stand why present-day sensibilities should be deadened for this aria alone or 
for those similar in form. The Queen of the Night’s aria is prefigured by 
other grand arias by Mozart with long vocalises, notably Elektra’s aria of 
imprecations in the last act of Idomeneo, “D’Oreste, d’Ajace . . .”: the theme 
is quite similar (murderous/suicidal fury), and its vocalic scansion is similarly 
thwarting as rapidly descending cascades of notes eventually break the 
tension they induce. It is as if Mozart flinched before the intensity of the 
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emotive charge he was manipulating; as if, as a moment of exceptional 
jouissance approached, he sought to strengthen his defenses against it. The 
staccato notes are Mozart’s way of giving the aria the discontinuity of those 
microsilences that, as we have seen, are one of the foundations of language 
systems whose medium is sound. It is in this sense that I propose that this 
kind of composition, by introducing the discontinuous into the vocalise, 
reinscribes it under the tutelage of language. The jouissance that arises when 
the voice is freed from this tutelage has now been mastered by it. The in- 
evitable evocation of the pure cry in the Queen of the Night’s high G is 
reinserted into a system that abolishes its untenable emotional force: now 
the Queen of the Night’s song of murder is ready to serve as musical back- 
ground in a television commercial promoting a brand of packaged rice.” 
Moreover, this kind of rhythmic hyperscansion often causes Mozart’s music 
to be characterized in terms of the accretion of notes or musical signifiers 
that it entails. 

“Too many notes, my dear Mozart.” This famous remark by Emperor 
Joseph II after hearing Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail is considered one of 
those great blunders of which the Great Men of this world are capable when 
they meddle in artistic matters. Now Joseph II was a particularly cultivated 
man who happened to know quite a lot about music. Men of enlightenment, 
especially when they are also despots, can and do of course say stupid things, 
yet perhaps they might be given some credit and not be summarily cast into 
the dustbins of art history. Perhaps it is not exactly this “too many notes” in 
itself that Joseph II was aiming at but rather an excessive mastery of emotion 
produced by the accretion of those notes (remember Campra’s remark about 
Rameau’s Hippolyte et Aricie: “Here is enough music for ten operas”). 
Mozart, who flirted endlessly with transgression, saves himself by shoring up 
his defenses against it. 

But here as elsewhere, excessive defenses are a sign of their weakness: in 
Don Giovanni, the walls finally crumble with the four cries that punctuate the 
Commendatore’s scene, “original” cries, in a configuration not to be heard 
again in operatic history. For not only are they heard here for the first time, 
they are integrated, in their fourfold structure, into the musical fabric of the 
work, are prepared by the pulsing chromatic ascent in the orchestration for 
Elvira’s and Leporello’s screams of terror. Mozart of course immediately 
feels the need, or rather feels obliged, to return once again in the opera’s final 
scene to a tightly scanned composition so as not to leave the spectator in a 
state of shock at the double scream of Don Giovanni/Leporello after the 
earth has opened to swallow up the libertine. Mozart immediately resituates 
the work within the sphere of moral order, in content as well as in musical 
form. He undertakes this moral reaffirmation more or less reluctantly, since 
he removed this scene from the Vienna production in 1788, a year after 
the production in Prague. Far from being “obtuse,” nineteenth-century 
directors—Mahler notable among them—were actually quite perceptive in 
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understanding the superficial character of this rehabilitation and in continu- 
ing the tradition of the Vienna production by generally omitting the final 
scene. For during the nineteenth century, decisive steps would be taken along 
the path from speech to the cry and in the relationship with lyric jouissance, 
which therefore was to be modified yet again. 


Romantic bel canto 


The golden age of the castrati died away with the eighteenth century, suc- 
cumbing to the blows of a progressive ideology that decried the practice of 
castration as well as the gratuitousness and vanity of the castrati’s vocal 
superfluities. The Gluckist reform must have taken its toll, too, since it 
deprived the castrati of all opportunity to show off their vocal treasure, even 
if Gluck himself occasionally did not scorn to make use of their artistry. The 
Italian opera, which had built its fortunes on the trans-sensical voice of the 
castrato, now reinvested its appetite for vocal jouissance in the double, sexu- 
ally divided figure of the soprano and the tenor, the soprano voice carving 
out the lion’s share here, as though it were somehow felt that for want of the 
castrato, the soprano voice might constitute the privileged site where music 
lovers were most likely to find what they were after. Soon one could hear 
those great soprano and, to a lesser degree, tenor arias by such composers as 
Bellini and Donizetti, which more and more clearly began to prepare for a 
true melodic cry at the apogee of a vocalic ascent now stripped of the trills, 
roulades, and scansions with which it had been burdened. Of course, the 
continued sectioning of the work into aria and recitative ensured the regula- 
tory function I spoke of earlier, even as the recitative was becoming more 
and more “orchestrated” and musicalized. And as might be expected, this 
preeminence of voice and music gave rise to a new desire to reform, one that 
Richard Wagner would carry out in the composition and “theorization” of 
his “music dramas.” 


Wagnerian music drama 


Wagner sets forth his theoretical ideas principally in two works: Opera and 
Drama, written in 1850, and The Art-work of the Future, written the year 
before. I will not attempt the impossible and try to summarize the profusion 
of ideas and analyses that characterize these two works. I will limit myself to 
drawing out the driving ideas behind Wagner’s theoretical reflections. 
Wagner begins by denouncing what he calls a “fundamental error”: “I 
declare aloud that the error in the art-genre of Opera consists herein: that a 
Means of expression ( Music) has been made the end, while the End of expres- 
sion (the Drama) has been made a means.” Wagner will thus endeavor to 
retrace the history of this error in the evolution of the relationship between 
the poet and the composer. For Wagner, Gluck’s reform consisted primarily 
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in the composer’s reassertion of control over the singers and had to do 
more with operatic production and performance than with a genuine trans- 
formation of the operatic form itself. He observes, however, that it was the 
fact that Gluck expressed “with consciousness and firm conviction the fit- 
ness and necessity of an expression answering to the text-substratum, in 
Aria and Recitative ... that makes [this composer] the departure-point of 
an at any rate thorough change in the quondam situation of the artistic 
factors of Opera toward one another.” Gluck, “consciously concerned to 
reproduce as faithfully as possible by his Musical Expression the emotion 
indicated in the ‘text,’ and above all to never sacrifice the purely declama- 
tory accent of the verse in favor of this musical expression . . . took pains to 
speak correctly and intelligibly in his music.” But Wagner—and this is the 
important point—finds that in Gluck, the respective positions of poet and 
composer have not changed in the least: “rather had the Composer grown 
more dictatorial, since, with his declared consciousness of a_ higher 
mission—made good against the virtuoso Singer—he set to work with more 
deliberate zeal at the arrangement of the opera’s framework.” The great 
Wagnerian project resides in the radical recasting of the relationship 
between poet and composer, in their close collaboration, in their fusion 
even. Wagner sees this fusion in Mozart, but describes it as merely fortuit- 
ous, unconscious and unintended. “There is nothing more characteristic of 
Mozart, in his career of opera-composer, than the unconcernedness where- 
with he went to work: it was so far from occurring to him to weigh the pros 
and cons of the aesthetic problem involved in Opera, that he rather engaged 
with utmost unconstraint in setting any and every libretto offered him, 
almost heedless whether it were a thankful or a thankless task for him as 
pure musician.” But 


the noble, straightforward simplicity of his purely musical instinct, 
i.e. his intuitive penetration into the arcana of his art, made it well- 
nigh impossible for him to bring forth magical effects, as Composer, 
where the Poem was flat and meaningless. How little did this richest- 
gifted of all musicians understand our modern music-makers’ trick 
of building guard towers of music upon a hollow, valueless founda- 
tion, and playing the rapt and the inspired where all the poetaster’s 
botch is void and flimsy, the better to show that the Musician is 
the jack in office and can go any length he pleases, even to making 
something out of nothing—the same as the good God! Oh how 
doubly dear and above all honor is Mozart to me, that it was not 
possible to him to invent music for Tito like that of Don Giovanni, for 
Cosi fan tutte like that of Figaro! How shamefully would it have 
desecrated Music! 

Music Mozart always made, but beautiful music he could never 
write excepting when he was inspired.“ 
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This evaluation of Cosi Fan Tutte is debatable, to say the least. Today 
Wagner would probably reconsider his position, not the thesis itself but his 
judgment of the dramatic depth in Cosi Fan Tutte which certain interpret- 
ations, insightful commentaries, and stagings have helped to reveal. Without 
recanting, Wagner might grant Cosi Fan Tutte its absolute musical beauty. 

Wagner of course then comments regretfully on the evolution of Italian 
opera after Mozart: “But the amazingly lucky relationship between Poet and 
Composer, that we have found in Mozart’s master-work, we see completely 
vanishing again in the further evolution of Opera; until, as we have already 
noticed, Rossini quite abolished it, making absolute Melody the only authen- 
tic factor of Opera, to which all other interests, and above all the cooperation 
of the Poet, had wholly to subordinate themselves.” But the key position in 
his theoretical construct Wagner assigns to Beethoven rather than to Mozart. 
This might seem odd, considering that Beethoven composed only one opera, 
Fidelio, which Wagner fails even to mention, either in Opera and Drama or in 
The Art-work of the Future. Yet proceeding from the idea that “down to the 
present, everything which has had a real and determinant influence upon the 
shaping of Opera has issued simply from the domain of Absolute Music,””° 
Wagner embarks on a particularly original analysis of Beethoven. He begins 
by denouncing “Beethoven’s primordial and puissant error: wanting some- 
how to make of instrumental music a genuine language. ... In long, con- 
nected tracts of sound, as in larger, smaller, or even smallest fragments, 
(“harmonic melody”] turned beneath the Master’s poet hand to vowels, 
syllables, and words and phrases of a speech in which a message hitherto 
unheard, and never spoken yet, could promulgate itself.”“ “The greater por- 
tion of Beethoven’s works of this [second] period must be regarded as 
instinctive efforts to frame a speech to voice his longings.” But these attempts 
meet with failure because “in the works of the second half of his artistic life, 
Beethoven is un-understandable—or rather mis-understandable—mostly just 
where he desires to express a specific, individual Content in the most intelli- 
gible way.”*’ (Here Wagner is referring to Beethoven’s last sonatas and last 
quartets, which were particularly ill received by his contemporaries.) This 
contradiction, according to Wagner, will be overcame only when “he sets off 
... to measure out the ocean’s bounds, and .. . casts his anchor on the new- 
found shore; . . . and this anchor was the Word.”“ 

There is a close resemblance, by the way, between this metaphor and the 
one Gluck used in his letter dedicating Alceste: both speak of music as a 
surface, a color, or an ocean that must be contained by a limit, a contour, or 
a shore—the Word—to which one must make fast. But 


the word which Beethoven set as crown upon the forehead of his 
composition, this word was: “Freude!” [“Rejoice!”]. With this word 
he cries to men: “Breast to breast, ye mortal millions! This one 
kiss to all the world!” And this Word will be the language of the 
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Art-work of the Future—The Last Symphony of Beethoven is 
the redemption of Music from out her own peculiar element into 
the realm of universal art. It is the human Evangel of the art of the 
Future. Beyond it no forward step is possible; for upon it the perfect 
Art-work of the Future alone can follow, the universal Drama to 
which Beethoven has forged for us the key.””” 


The Ninth Symphony embodies the Wagnerian model of the poet/ 
composer relationship because 


even his “Freude”-melody does not as yet appear invented for, or 
through, the Poet’s verse, but merely conceived with an eye to 
Schiller’s poem after an incitation by its general contents. First 
where, in the progress of this poem, Beethoven is worked-up by its 
contents into a dramatic directness, do we see his melodic combin- 
ations spring ever more definitely from the diction also; so that at last 
the unprecedented many-sidedness of his music’s Expression answers 
to the highest sense, at any rate, both of the poem and its wording; 
and with such directness, that the music, once divorced from the 
poem, would appear to us no longer thinkable or comprehensible. 

But his most decisive message, at last given us by the master in his 
magnum opus, is the necessity he felt as Musician to throw himself 
into the arms of the Poet, in order to compass the act of begetting 
the true, the unfailingly real and redeeming Melody. To become a 
human being, Beethoven perforce must become an entire, 1.e. a social 
being, subjected to the generic conditionments of the manly and the 
womanly.” 


The groundwork is thus laid for the fundamental metaphor of the 
Wagnerian thesis: “Music is a woman”” and the poet is the man who must 
come to her in Love and make her fruitful. 

It will come as no surprise, then, to find ethical judgments that by now 
have become familiar: “Someone has very appropriately called the modern 
Italian opera a wanton”; or “We have seen the frivolous Opera-melody—i.e. 
that robbed of any real connexion with the poem’s text.”” In the face of the 
decadence of the Italian Prostitute, it is up to Wagner to accomplish the 
procreative redemption of the Mother: German music drama. Here again is 
the ideal of a fusion of Word and Music, but one that will radically tran- 
scend the ideal of the Florentine Camerata. For Wagner would go beyond 
formal equality of the poetic and musical discourses; his goal is to harmon- 
ize the deep or even unconscious truths of these two discourses, at the level 
of the organizing drama itself. For him it is not enough that music respect 
the formal intelligibility of the text; 1t must respect its underlying and 
unconscious meaning. That is what the leitmotif principle strives to 
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accomplish in voicing the truth of an utterance—whatever the utterance may 
be—every time this truth has a function in the development and deep under- 
standing of the work. 

But—and this is the question Wagner ponders in a letter to Liszt of 25 
November 1850—“If I show that music, the woman, becomes coparent with 
the poet, the man, I must take care that this splendid woman is not given 
over to the first comer who desires her, but only to the man who longs for 
woman with true, irresistible love.”” And for Wagner, “only from the Greek 
world-view, has the genuine Artwork of Drama been able as yet to blossom 
forth. But this drama’s stuff was the Myth.”™ Here the ideal claimant to the 
nuptial bed is designated: the mythic drama—in the German language, 
because in German the stress and thus the point of musical coupling is a 
function of the root of the word and consequently of its meaning, not of 
“arbitrary” syllabication. 


“La Folie-Tristan” and continuous melody 


The preeminence of meaning in dramatic representation led to the develop- 
ment of a musical form that in effect accomplishes what Gluck’s reform has 
set out to achieve: discontinuity between aria and recitative has vanished, 
along with the recitative and the aria themselves, in “continuous melody.” 
“In contrast to the traditional conception of opera based on thematic oppos- 
ition, on the alternation of aria and recitative, Wagner introduces the notion 
of melodic continuity, a kind of dynamism that escapes the constraints of 
the recitative and is modeled after the continuity of life, on the duration of 
consciousness, calling into question the role of repetition.””” I emphasize this 
notion of the continuous in Wagnerian composition because it seems to be at 
the very heart of the emotional power of his music, a power that many 
listeners reject for fear of drowning in it. Remember the rift between 
“Wagnerians” and the rest (mostly “Mozartians” and “Verdians”) pointed 
out in the interview on the steps of the Palais Garnier. Remember, too, what 
Guy said repeatedly: “I felt ... afraid, perhaps.” Such notions as “vertigo,” 
“madness,” and “excess” always loom when it comes to Wagner. He himself 
was aware of this. While he was composing Tristan he wrote to Mathilde 
Wesendonck: “Tristan is becoming a terrible thing.” That final act! I am 
afraid that my opera will be banned, unless bad performances turn it into 
parody. These alone will save its life, because if they were perfectly good, 
people would go mad...” 

The Mozart/Wagner rift embraces the distinction between pleasure and 
jouissance sketched out earlier. This may appear completely paradoxical at 
first glance. For that distinction (in opera, at least) was described as hinging 
on the relationship of language and music, with jouissance identified as an 
effect of the destruction or dissolution of language by music. Wagner’s 
whole theory seems to keep Music tightly coupled with the Word. Where, 
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then, does the emotional impact of his work come from? It seems to come 
precisely from the continuity at all levels of Wagner’s musical construction. 
Unlike Mozart, who attenuated possible emotional “excess” by introducing 
discontinuity into the vocalise or the lyrical development, Wagner introduces 
melodic continuity into the domain of the spoken word.”’ The tempo of the 
Wagnerian musical discourse usually has little to do with the tempo of 
the “natural” verbal utterance, which conventional recitative by and large 
respects. It can thus be said that the melodic continuity of Wagnerian singing 
tends to corrode or erode the signifying scansion of language, less radically 
than the aria, perhaps, but seamlessly from beginning to end, without inter- 
ruption and without permitting a return to language by way of the usual 
recitative. We find this continuity not only in the absence of the aria/ 
recitative rupture but at the level of the musical material itself, with the 
frequent long-held note. Parsifal is an extreme example—so extreme, in fact, 
that, depending on the tempo the conductor adopts for these long notes, the 
length of a performance can vary considerably from one interpretation to the 
next: Toscanini’s, for example, was a full hour longer than Richard Strauss’s 
(Bayreuth 1931 and 1933). And neither of these interpretations can be said 
to have deliberately betrayed the musical score. The work is certainly long in 
itself (more than four hours on average). But the fact remains that only a 
composition with an abundance of long values could permit such differences 
in performance time. Later it will become apparent why this intrusion of the 
continuous might tend to produce the sustained seduction so characteristic 
of the Wagnerian musical universe; for the moment I will merely situate it in 
its opposition to the discontinuity of signifying discourse, and thus on the 
side of what vies with language. But as with Gluck, the tension thus induced 
is brought to a head by the magnitude of the pure lyrical developments that 
remain omnipresent, ready to surge forth at any moment as the action may 
require, and are often very brief—the space of a phrase or a word—as they 
are perpetually prepared by this ever-fertile ground of the Wagnerian 
melodic continuum. 

And if this continuum so frequently yields lyric flights that verge on the 
cry, if it is so frequently rent by the sheer nonmusical cry, this is no accident, 
as we shall soon see: the continuous and the cry are often strangely related. 

In Wagner, the pure cry or its close relation, the stratospheric high note, 
is raised to the status of primordial vocal element, as the composer fully 
intended. 

It would be appropriate now to specify exactly what I mean by “cry” for it 
is a word that in musical commentary is used rather haphazardly, most often 
metaphorically, as in Henri Barraud’s commentary on Monteverdi’s Orfeo, 
in which he speaks of Orpheus’s cry as “almost a howl””*—a howl that 
culminates, musically speaking, on a quite modest F, which takes nothing 
away from the emotionally expressive intensity of the passage. But when- 
ever I speak of a pure or sheer cry, I mean specifically a paroxysmal vocal 
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emission beyond the range of music and out of reach of the word. This cry is 
therefore not supported by the musical notation, nor can it be accom- 
modated on the staff; and it is not supported by direct verbal notation in the 
text (at most, it is indicated by an “Ah!” in the libretto, though usually it 
is given in a stage direction such as “screams with horror” or “cries out in 
terror”). It is in this dual sense that the cry is literally unsupportable, unbear- 
able, and untenable. Lulu makes us feel the horror of the cry that no human 
symbolic system can accommodate, and this is why the cry is so often called 
“inhuman.” 

The pure cry must be intended by the composer, precisely situated in the 
musical and dramatic development of the work, and may be prepared for by 
the orchestral or vocal musical material that immediately precedes it, and it 
will completely determine (how we shall soon see) the musical or vocal con- 
tent that immediately follows it. 

In this work I also speak of the “musicalized” or “melodic” cry to desig- 
nate another point of stratospheric vocal paroxysm, but one that remains 
within the musical and/or verbal discourse, whether it comes as the climax of 
a pure vocalise independent of all verbal support or as the highest point 
of lyric flight on the syllable of a word, whose intelligibility is thereby des- 
troyed. Though Marie’s cry in Alban Berg’s Wozzeck prefigures Lulu’s cry in 
every aspect, it still falls into this second category because it is noted on the 
staff by a B on the first syllable of “Hilfe”; and this word is literally obliter- 
ated at the tonal height at which it is sung. 

I will not, however, classify as a cry what is merely plaint, exclamation, or 
call, when it is supported by a word or by a name that remains intelligible. 
Thus, though Rodolfo’s “Mimi!” at the end of La Bohéme is evocative of the 
cry in many respects, it preserves an intelligible signifying presence and so 
should not be classified as a musicalized cry, any more than Scarpia’s call of 
“Aiuto!” in Tosca, and for the same reasons. 


“The cry of pain preceded all speech” 


In Wagner, then, the cry achieves the status of a thoroughly distinct com- 
ponent of the vocal palette, and though Wagner may not have been the 
“inventor” of the cry,” he is its theoretician. Here is what he writes in his 
1870 essay on Beethoven, referring to the thought of Schopenhauer: 


As the dream-organ cannot be roused into action by outer impres- 
sions, against which the brain is now fast locked, this must take place 
through happenings in the inner organism that our waking con- 
sciousness merely feels as vague sensations. But it is this inner life 
through which we are directly allied with the whole of nature, and 
thus are brought into a relation with the Essence of things that 
eludes the forms of outer knowledge, time and Space; whereby 
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Schopenhauer so convincingly explains the genesis of prophetic or 
telepathic fatidical dreams, or even, in rare and extreme cases the 
occurrence of somnambulistic clairvoyance. From the most terrify- 
ing of such dreams we wake with a cry, the immediate expression 
of the anguished will, which thus makes definite entrance into the 
Sound-world first of all, to manifest itself without. Now if we 
take the Cry in all the diminutions of its vehemence, down to the 
gentler plaint of longing, as the root-element of every human mes- 
sage to the ear; and if we cannot but find it in the most immediate 
utterance of the will, through which the latter turns the swiftest 
and the surest toward Without, then we have less cause to wonder 
at its immediate intelligibility than at an art arising from this 
element.” 


To summarize very schematically, without entering into an analysis of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophical concept of “will” (which has little to do with 
the everyday meaning of the word), we might say that the cry is somehow 
the most immediate manifestation—in other words, the manifestation most 
unmediated by any system of representation whatsoever—through which 
“the essence of things” offers itself to knowledge or at the very least gives a 
sign of its presence.” The cries, plaints, and moans of Kundry in Act II of 
Parsifal, when she awakens to her condition as seductress under the sway 
of the magician Klingsor, are Wagner’s “theoretical” or even “metaphysical” 
cry made stunningly concrete: “Kundry’s shape arises in the blueish light. 
She seems asleep. Gradually however she moves like one awakening. Finally 
she utters a terrible scream. Kundry utters a loud wail that subsides to a 
frightened whimper . . . [Kundry speaks] hoarsely and brokenly as if striving 
to regain speech.”” These are Wagner’s own stage directions for Kundry’s 
awakening in Act II of Parsifal. 

Wagner’s theoretical trajectory is thus curiously evocative of what I have 
sought to retrace in Jean-Jacques Rousseau: at the limits or in the margins 
of a construct that strives to ground an aesthetics of opera in the fusion of 
music and language, anchoring the trans-sensical in meaning, there inevit- 
ably appears, as original myth, the primacy of the trans-sensical absolute in 
its brute vocal expression: the cry. 


Sprechgesang 


With Wagner and after him in Germany and in Austria, the tension between 
music and language increases as the voice draws closer and closer to the edge 
of the cry. A shattering of the form is on the horizon and will be achieved 
by Arnold Schoenberg and by Alban Berg, who, after throwing out the 
tonal system, develop a new formula of spoken declamation to musical 
accompaniment. “Intermediary between recitative and what is called 
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‘melodrama,’ ... it consists of asking the signers to ‘speak notes’-—in other 
words, to emit true notes without the vibrato characteristic of singing.”™ 
Opera now becomes a locus where a multiplicity of modalities and com- 
promises between language and music cohabit, commingle and vie with each 
other whenever the composer’s expressive intentions so dictate, the pure cry 
calling forth pure speech as if in response, as in the final duet of Lulu and 
Jack the Ripper, which gives the impression of a dialogue between a man 
speaking and a woman who answers with a long modulated musical cry, 
culminating in her terrifying death cry. 

Sprechgesang marks a kind of culmination point where the distinction 
between speech and music becomes so tenuous that conventional musical 
notation proves incapable of transcribing it unequivocally. Thus Berg, for 
example, comes to use three types of notation in Lulu to convey the lyric 
effect he seeks. Apart from the indication “spoken” for passages whose deliv- 
ery is a matter of pure and simple declamation (without melodic vocal sup- 
port), they are as follows: “rhythmic declamation,” accompanied only by the 
note stems and their groupings with no indication of pitch; note stems ter- 
minating in a cross for “melodies tending toward the spoken”; and finally, for 
passages that are more “spoken than sung,” stems terminating in an oblique 
line—subtleties that make the singer’s task difficult and fuel endless dis- 
cussions among commentators and critics. 


“Der Arie ihr Recht?” 


In the meantime Italy, which had applauded Verdi, now acclaimed Puccini. 

Verdi brought marked changes to the established equilibrium of romantic 
bel canto, but without upsetting it fundamentally and without developing 
these changes into a system. With Verdi the aria tends to abandon struc- 
tural symmetry and lose its characteristic detachment from the rest of the 
action as it flows more and more into the dramatic fabric that surrounds it. 
In his last works, particularly Otello, this formal development makes itself 
felt further, aiming, as in Wagner, to establish a more marked continuity 
between the musical and the vocal discourses. But this evolution is perhaps 
even clearer on a strictly vocal level. As Jacques Bourgeois has noted, 
“whereas the upper reaches of the register serve only an ornamental pur- 
pose in the traditional bel canto, Verdi discovers the dramatic impact of 
bold use of the upper register.” But unlike Wagner, Verdi almost never goes 
beyond the melodic cry: the pure cry is a rarity in his work. It is also rare in 
the work of Puccini, which from a formal standpoint is not very different 
from Verdi’s: while the vocal dialogues are interwoven with a musical 
orchestration of sustained richness, the fundamental energies of the opera 
remain quite localized in the aria. As Bourgeois has emphasized, “the 
Italians could never bring themselves to forgo this convention, however 
unrealistic it seemed.”” 
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Capriccio: prima la musica o prima le parole? 


These, then, are some of the high points of this love/hate story of music and 
language, a story that runs through every development in opera through the 
three centuries of its existence. A subject such as this was bound sooner or 
later to become itself an operatic theme, much as in a dream a buried desire 
sometimes throws off the disguises that have masked it and finally comes to 
light. This is what happens with Capricio, which Richard Strauss composed 
in 1942. 

Some 150 years earlier, on 7 February 1786, Mozart presented his one-act 
singspiel, Der Schauspieldirektor (“The Impresario”), at the Schoenbrunn 
Palace. The principal entertainment of the evening, however, was another 
one-act piece, this one by Antonio Salieri, titled Prima la musica, e poi le 
parole (First the music and then the words), with a libretto by Giambattista 
Casti. Salieri, good Italian that he was, was resolute. Mozart had his 
doubts: in 1778 he wrote: “I do not know if the words of an opera ought to 
be the obedient daughter of music.””’ Mozart had also, as we know, been 
particularly impressed by the new genre of “melodrama,” as he was given 
to understand it by Georg Benda’s Medea, presented at Mannheim in 1778. 
“You know, of course,” he wrote to his father, “that there is no singing in it, 
only recitation, to which the music is like a sort of obbligato accompani- 
ment to a recitative. Now and then words are spoken while the music goes 
on, and this produces the finest effect.” Mozart even undertook to com- 
pose his own “declaimed opera,” an unfinished Semiramis, the manuscript 
of which is now lost. But Mozart, as we have seen, solved this problem in 
another way. 

Richard Strauss, then, takes up Casti’s idea and stages the famous ques- 
tion “First the music or first the words?” He enacts it through the love rivalry 
that pits a poet, Olivier, against a composer, Flamand, both suitors to the 
same woman, the Countess. Beyond the finesse and the intelligence of 
the dialogues with which I have punctuated my inquiry up to this point, it is 
interesting to note that Strauss comes up with an original musical form he 
calls ein Konversationsstiick, a conversation piece, profoundly altering the 
balance struck by Wagner. In Der Rosenkavalier and Intermezzo, most not- 
ably, Strauss had already elaborated this style: in contrast to Wagnerian 
composition, it preserves the natural tempo of spoken dialogue and in this 
sense belongs to traditional recitative; yet it is much more “musicalized” and 
is not interrupted by arias in the strict sense, and thus it can be said to 
maintain a certain kinship with Wagnerian “continuous melody.” Strauss 
was nonetheless aware that this style of composition risked monotony, so he 
left room at key moments for particularly lyrical displays, as in the work’s 
finale, a genuine aria that calls into play all the mechanisms whose effect on 
the listener I have described: it organizes a melodic trajectory that rises in 
pitch until it culminates in a note that fulfills the melomane’s expectation. 
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For while the question “Prima la musica o prima le parole?” has no answer 
(the Countess divides her attentions between poet and composer without 
according preference to either one), the entire trajectory of the history of 
Opera in its own roundabout way seems to install as its blue note—as its 
answer to the listener’s hopes and quest—the highest sound that the voice 
can produce, a sound heard with a thrill of pleasure and then, once the 
prohibition of the cry is finally transgressed, with shudders of dread. 


The diabolus in opera 


“The interval between Wozzeck’s last word (nicht) and Marie’s final cry is the 
prophetic F—B. Like the B, the diminished fifth F-B had been prepared for 
from the beginning of the opera.” This “prophetic” interval is the one that 
medieval harmony considered the most perilous of dissonances: the tritone, 
the diabolus in musica. It is quite striking that Wozzeck’s atonal composition 
gives a privileged place to the major prohibition of medieval composition 
and that the transgression of this prohibition is directly associated with the 
rending cry. In Berg, the tritone of course no longer functions as diabolical 
dissonance: I am merely pointing out the seemingly fortuitous conjunction 
of what once bore the devil’s brand and Marie’s cry. This is not to exclude 
the possibility that Berg makes this association deliberately—not with a wink 
and a nod but by one of those implicit or even unconscious references with 
which his work swarms. 

Later we shall see that this coming together of the devil and the cry in Act 
III of Berg’s Wozzeck is not an isolated event. Similar associations are found 
in the Commendatore’s scene in Mozart’s Don Giovanni, where Elvira’s and 
Leporello’s cries are preceded by a chromatic rise in the orchestra, and in 
Tristan, where Brangane’s cry in Act II, like the musical cry at the climax of 
Isolde’s Transfiguration in Act III, becomes the keystone in a chromatic 
structure. Chromaticism was another suspect mode of musical composition 
for legislators of medieval religious music, and we know that “exacerbated” 
chromaticism, as in Tristan, will, by dissolving the perception of tonality, 
open the way to atonality and its systematization by Arnold Schoenberg. 
Therefore the conjunction of these three elements—chromaticism, disson- 
ance, and the cry, which is completely liberated when the tonal system 
disappears—comes as no surprise. 

But if the rules of musical composition set forth no explicit or formal 
prohibition of the cry, it is doubtless because the composing subject—or 
what Alain Didier-Weill has called the “musicmaking” subject (/e sujet 
musiquant)—has internalized the prohibition, as all subjects do. There is no 
need, then, for an explicit musical rule to suppress the cry. If indeed one 
doubts the power of the system set up to prevent its emergence, one need 
only observe how the cry is avoided by or repressed in the child, how in the 
adult it is considered a kind of obscenity. We have already seen this system at 
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work on various occasions, with the moral judgments, the reformist tenden- 
cies that appear as soon as singing approaches that satanic limit at which all 
speech fails. Note how directors and singers hesitate to transgress this limit, 
how they attenuate it or muffle it in spite of the composer’s specific direc- 
tions. And note especially that as soon as the cry is uttered, it is covered by a 
tutti from the orchestra, forte or fortissimo, as if unconsciously the composer 
had felt that Pandora’s box had been opened and all available musical 
resources had to be rallied in an effort to close it, to efface or repress what 
should not have been given voice. These triple fortes of orchestral overlap- 
ping of the sheer cry are genuine stereotypes of musical composition (they 
are almost identical in Wagner, Richard Strauss, Shostakovich, and Berg).”° 
Yet they are no longer so ubiquitous at the “melodic” cry, as if the fact of 
remaining inscribed within the musical discourse made the cry more 
bearable, more susceptible to symbolization by the listener. 

Perhaps such terms as “resistance” and “avoidance” in the face of a uni- 
verse that threatens to overflow its edges, to break through its boundaries, 
can be applied to the attitude of a Richard Strauss, who, having brought the 
voice to a point of paroxysm in Salome and Elektra, retreats with Der 
Rosenkavalier to a music more subservient—I commented on this in connec- 
tion with Capriccio—to the constraints of text and tonality. 

But it was inevitable that one day someone would draw the lesson of 
Tristan, would go through the looking glass to which Wagner had led opera. 
This passage was not without its difficulties, and it took two to bring it 
about: first Arnold Schoenberg and then Alban Berg. Schoenberg, aware of 
his historic mission to bring about “the emancipation of dissonance,” just as 
Moses led his people from Egypt to the Promised Land, was not to complete 
the only major opera he undertook (Moses und Aron).”' Alban Berg’s second 
opera, Lulu, was to remain unfinished as well. I will take up these two 
unfinished works in greater detail; they are unfinished in a way that para- 
doxically speaks of a kind of success—we shall see how—and that at the 
same time is symptomatic of the obstacles one encounters when one seeks to 
open certain doors. 

The strange story of Berg’s widow’s determined opposition to the comple- 
tion of the last act of Lulu may perhaps be seen as something other than the 
sacred respect due the work of the deceased. We know, in fact, that all that 
remained to be done was the orchestration. Schoenberg was approached 
about taking on the project, but he refused, citing the anti-Semitism of a line 
in the work. Thereafter, until her death in 1976, Helene Berg refused to 
authorize the completion of the work; she agreed to it on several occasions 
but then immediately revoked her consent.” It may not be farfetched to see 
Lulu’s death cry as the death cry of Woman, a kind of “black hole” whose 
gravitational pull keeps the opera galaxy spiraling, and to interpret Mrs. 
Berg’s refusal as an unconscious and desperate attempt to keep it from being 
screamed out to the world. 
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Cry and silence 


I began this chapter by evoking the relationship between the cry and silence 
and have just examined how the tension between music and language which 
underlies the pendular movement of opera history, perhaps driving the 
spiraling movement I have just evoked, finally reveals the force that sustains 
it: the always resisted attraction of an absolute boundary to which the cry 
draws ever closer. It is at this boundary that cry and silence intertwine. 

The mathematician P. Soury has said that silence is to music what space is 
to architecture. I would say: what emptiness is to architecture. Here the “spa- 
tial” emptiness whose outlines I have tried to trace in the context of perspec- 
tive effects in set design encounters another emptiness, in this case a phonic 
emptiness, an emptiness that the cry makes perceptible, or rather conceivable, 
much as converging lines of perspective give only an idea of the vanishing 
point, the point at infinity where they meet. 

Just as the empty socket in the skull is what best makes immediate, or 
“makes present,” what Lacan called the seeing object, so the silence we are 
given to hear by the cry—the cry that by “rending the silence” also lets it be 
heard—is what best gives presence to the vocal object, paradoxical though 
this may seem. Music and singing are in fact always revolving around this 
object, this determinate point, constantly evoking it but constantly avoiding 
it too. The relationship between music and silence has always invited 
philosophical speculation. I will confine myself to Vladimir Jankélevitch’s 
thoughts in La Musique et l’ineffable as they seem to synthesize ideas on the 
subject particularly well.” 

Jankélevitch observes that there are several ways to view the link between 
music and silence. The first 1s to consider that “music stands out sharply 
against silence”; that, 


born of silence, music withdraws into silence. In this case, it is the 
world of noises and sounds that comes as a bracketing against a back- 
ground of silence, that emerges into the ocean of silence like a ray 
of light illuminating for a few minutes the black emptiness of the 
“Xora” and homogeneous space. [But at the same time, music] needs 
this silence as life needs death. . . . Life, quite like a work of art, is an 
animate and finite construction that is defined against the infinitude 
of death; and music, quite like life, is a melodious construction, an 
enchanted moment, a very ephemeral adventure, a brief encounter 
that stands alone between beginning and end in the immensity of 
nonbeing. In this regard, one can distinguish an antecedent silence 
and a consequent silence. 


But there is another, opposite way of conceiving the relationship between 
music and silence. Silence now becomes “a discontinuous pause in the 
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continuity of incessant sound effects.” “A moment ago, living diversity broke 
through the uniform oceanography of ennui—that is, troubled a preexistent 
and underlying continuum: silence was the resonant backdrop beneath 
being: and now noise is the resonant backdrop that stretches beneath 
silence.” In this sense, music is itself “a way of silence,” “a melodious 
silence”: “music that itself makes so much noise is the silence of all the other 
noises—because when it lifts its voice, it affirms its solitude, asserts that it 
alone occupies vibrant space.” In this sense, Jankélevitch clearly situates 
silence, this silence, in the “silence of words.” “If it is true that the loquela, 
as the religious teachers say, is the human noise par excellence, then the 
mutism that supresses this noise will be a privileged silence. Music is the 
silence of words, just as poetry is the silence of prose.” The terms with which 
Jankélevitch continues are cast in a remarkable light by the present context: 
“Music in this way lightens the weight of the logos, eases the crushing 
hegemony of language; it prevents the human from being identified with the 
spoken. Here she is, ‘the composer of silence’ of whom the poet speaks.””* 
This comes quite close to what I have formulated in terms of a “contest- 
ing” or “subversion” of language. Thus it is not surprising to find in Jan- 
kélevitch associations or metaphors with a now familiar structure: “the lake, 
silent island, clears a soundless space in the midst of the uproar.” Always this 
insistent image of a moving, almost overflowing surface bounded by a shore, 
a contour. And with Jankélevitch’s reflections in mind, I believe it would not 
run counter to his thoughts if we translated his “uproar” as “the weight of 
the logos.” But if music is thus a disposition or arrangement of silence, 
Jankélevitch notices too that music itself is infiltrated by pure silence. “And 
so it is that the intramusical silences and rests—numbered, chronometered, 
minuted—aerate the mass of discourse according to an exact metronomy: for 
music can breathe only in the oxygen of silence.” To return to the perspective 
of the present work, we can now distinguish two radically opposed silences. 


The silence that speaks 


This first silence, akin to the silence of which Jankélevitch speaks, is a silence 
we have already encountered, a silence whose presence in a continuum of 
vocal sound articulates the signifying scansion of language. Introduced into 
the musical universe, it creates rhythm and phrasing. It also establishes scan- 
sion, which in opera is organized together with the scansion of the text 
according to modalities sketched out above. This silence can even be written 
in musical notation, it is a signifier, is in fact called “silence” (or “pause” or 
“rest,” with its duration specified), and in the early days of musical notation, 
in the thirteenth century, was symbolized by a horizontal bar, a mark of 
severance if ever there was one. It is this silence that produces the alternation, 
or beat, of presence/absence in which all symbolizing processes originate; it 1s 
this silence that, when introduced as syncopation, is an invitation to dance. 
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And if singing is the locus of contention for language where the tension, the 
objective of jouissance is fueled, it is partly because it arranges these silences 
or these breaks according to different constraints and a different desire 
from those that govern verbal intelligibility. When taken to the limit, the 
rearrangement is self-canceling because its end point, the cry, “lacks im- 
plosion, explosion, and separation,”” three acoustical traits necessary to the 
existence of any human language. 


The silence that screams, the other silence 


But when the verbal, the articulate, is cast back into nothingness, another 
silence is evoked, a silence that results from that destruction, a deadly silence, 
the unsevered and absolute presence of the pulsing of presence and absence. 
This silence, too, brings out the dimension of fixity. Music perpetually plays 
with that horizon, often approaching it, always missing it. It is through the 
disappearance of all rhythm, through the steadiest, most continuous and 
fullest of sounds, through a sound without silences that this other silence is 
most perfectly evoked. An extraordinary instance occurs in the orchestral 
prelude to Wagner’s Das Rheingold, in which a single chord, held by the 
double basses for 137 measures, calls forth the primordial silence of mythic 
times. As André Boucourechliev writes: 


The first 137 measures of the work are famous above all for their 
scandalous harmonic immobility within a musical universe based 
precisely on the dynamics of harmonic relations: they are reduced to 
a single chord, E-flat major. To approach them through this exclusive 
criterion would be to approach nothingness. . . . [The sonorous form] 
begins at the edge of silence, impalpable in its density and mass, and 
destitute of rhythm, drowned in excessive durations. The “zero 
degree” or rather the “minimum degree” is circumscribed here with 
the greatest precision.” 


This example, though extreme, is not unique. Jankélevitch illustrates his 
own reflections with many others. “This fantastic pedal point, as hypnotic as 
a lullaby, is the pedal of static and panic silence”; and again, “this haunting 
horizontal of the dominant pedal dies out in gray uniformity.””’ The pedal, 
originally the long-held note from the pedal of the organ—whence its 
name—which supports the discourse of the keyboards, is in fact the privil- 
eged mode of musical writing whenever the composer wishes to evoke noth- 
ingness, the silence of infinite space, the silence in which the encounter with 
God is to take place. From pedal comes the term “pedal point,” a veritable 
metonymy of silence: the long steady note that immediately precedes the 
“consequent” silence, the silence that must be inhabited by God, that in 
religious music and for the mystic is God. In secular music, it is the silence 
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that must be broken by applause. Because this silence, unless infused with the 
divine, is unbearable and must be destroyed: that is the function of applause. 
The prohibition against applauding in a church, a prohibition that has 
existed until recently and is still very much alive in many places, may be 
understood by this logic. To destroy the divine silence created by the pedal 
point goes beyond disturbing a meditation; it is to destroy God himself. It is 
in this context that the considerable resistance of audiences to refraining 
from applauding should be considered. Richard Wagner, impressed by the 
contemplative silence that spontaneously fell at the first performance of 
Parsifal, later insisted that no one applaud at this opera, even if ultimately 
Wagner himself gave the signal for applause out of consideration for the 
singers. This pseudo-tradition was finally codified in 1968 in a circular by 
Wolfgang Wagner, the current festival director, specifically requesting the 
audience to hold its applause at the end of the first act, in view of the sacred 
atmosphere that draws it to a close. Nevertheless, this traditional prohibition 
tends to be transgressed at each performance: almost without fail applause 
breaks out, and is immediately quelled of course by the indignant sh’s of 
neighboring spectators. A refusal to perpetuate a rite considered passé and 
meaningless? Perhaps. Perhaps also habit, the necessity of rushing into the 
frenzy of applause while the last notes still hang in the air. Notice, too, that 
when this silence occurs within the work itself, it is almost inevitably broken 
by a spectator’s cough, even in the middle of summer. Have you never 
noticed that no one ever coughs during the orchestra’s fortissimi, only 
during the pianissimi? For many spectators, coughing is not due to some 
chance conjuncture between a moment of silence and a tickling in the 
throat; more often than not, the larynx begins to tickle because there is 
silence. 

If continuous, nonrhythmic sound is frequently used as a way of approxi- 
mating this at once attractive and distressing silence (one need look no fur- 
ther than its now hackneyed use for “soaring” or “floating” effects in films or 
images of desert, intergalactic space, or ocean depths), there is another form 
of music that appears to be intimately related to silence, “repetitive” music. 
This kind of music seems to be the opposite of silence, consisting as it does 
of the repetition ad infinitum of a rhythmic microcell. The scintillating char- 
acter of this cell appears to make it fall on the other side of silence, on the 
side of Mozartian scansion, for example. And yet the endless repetition of 
that cell also gives rise to the fixed, the steady, the lethal, as though this side 
of a certain threshold rhythm shares in the nature of the continuous, in 
something akin to the way pointillism becomes a uniform surface at a certain 
distance from the eye. 

Something somewhat similar happens with Indian music. The tambura 
player who supports the sitarist’s improvisation with untiring repetition of 
the same arpeggio thus seems to be a figure of silence, a silence that does not 
function as a background against which the music stands out as much as it 
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dissolves and resolves itself in the music that arises beneath the fingers of the 
improviser. 

But this section is headed “The Silence Fhat Screams.” This rarefaction in 
the extreme, this “minimum degree” of the sonorous material (Webern, too, 
should be listened to in this regard) are quite far, it seems, from the phonic 
paroxysm of the scream. And yet as Lacan says, “the cry is not at first a call, 
but it elicits silence. Not that the cry is supported by it, silence being the 
background—t is the opposite. The cry is the abyss for silence to rush into.” 
He then speaks of “the knot that silence forms between something that is, an 
instant before it is effaced, and the Other thing in which speech can fail: it is 
this knot that resonates when the cry empties it.” This paradox disappears 
if silence is seen as something opposed not to sound but to speech. If the 
terms “silence,” “cry,” “singing,” and “speech” are arranged in that order on 
the axis below, it is not only because there is nothing further from speech 
than silence, but also because the cry, being the vocal manifestation furthest 
from verbal articulation, finds itself quite logically closest to silence. Singing 
consequently occupies all the intermediate space according to the diverse 
modalities of its relation to speech: 


Silence, cry Singing Speech, signifying 
linguistic message 


By the same logic, it is normal to find silence and the sound continuum 
associated, because as we have seen, discontinuity is a fundamental feature 
of all linguistic systems. 

Under these conditions it is not surprising that Richard Wagner, the com- 
poser of silence, of the Other silence (notwithstanding the detractors who, 
knowing only his “Ride of the Valkyries,” find him “hackneyed”), is also the 
composer of the cry, before Alban Berg brought it to its ultimate expression. 

The problematics schematized above can in fact be found in its entirety, 
including the pole of speech, in the Wagnerian operatic edifice (certain pas- 
sages, particularly Wotan’s monologue in Die Walkiire, I1.i1, nearly announce 
the Sprechgesang). As for the cry, no work goes further than Wagner’s in 
presenting it in all its variation, in its “musical” as well as its “pure” mode: 
from Briinnhilde’s “cry of joy” (Die Walkiire, I1.1i) to the “horrible cry” of 
Alberich when Wotan tears the ring from his finger (Das Rheingold, scene 3) 
to Brinnhilde’s cry when Siegfried-Gunther seizes the ring from her 
(Gétterdammerung, l.iti), by way of the chorus’s cry (the Nibelungen’s 
screams in Das Rheingold, scene 2) or the sorrowful cries of the chorus of the 
Knights of the Grail (Parsifal, Act III). This choral orchestration of the cry 
has a very brief resonance in operatic history; it finds its paroxysmal expres- 
sion in the finale of Bernd Alois Zimmermann’s Die Soldaten. There is an 
important reason for this: choral singing is mastered singing, it is the singing 
of mastery par excellence. To place the cry here is to install the devil in the 
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convent. The finale of Die Soldaten offers quite a remarkable illustration of 
this relationship between silence and cry, for here the chorus of cries is 
immediately followed by a long chord on the strings, held in dimminuendo 
until the final silence. 

But if I could choose only one example, I would look no further than Act 
II of Parsifal; its musical intensity is unequaled in the history of opera. The 
entire problematics of the cry is condensed here, from one end of Kundry’s 
vocal score to the other, in a literally unheard-of paroxysm that leaves the 
listener no option but flight, refusal, or the emotional collapse that signals 
the onset of jouissance. For Wagner takes the quest for the object to hitherto 
unexplored reaches where the fantasy of possessing it is intensified (whence 
the magnitude of the Wagnerian’s investment) but where at the same time its 
truth is approached: the truth of the object is nothingness; the truth of the 
vocal object, this beyond or this hither of speech and even of the cry, is 
silence, the fixed point around which the trajectory of the quest that struc- 
tures opera ceaselessly revolves, the abyss in which the fantasy dissolves like 
Klingsor’s castle and enchanted garden, like Kundry herself after she has 
hurled her final cry, leaving the listener gasping in the face of the “discovery” 
of this emptiness. “I cried and cried,” said Claude, “and I didn’t know why I 
was crying.” 

Silence is what effaces and brings about the failure of the word. But it is 
also what brings about upheaval and apparition. It is somehow a call for a 
voice to be raised, it is “invocatory. »? Thus in the prelude to Das Rheingold, 
a voice emerges from the inaugural continuum of silence, the voice of 
Woglinde, one of the Rhine Maidens, who is pure voice: she begins to sing 
not words but a vocalise, “Weiaa . . .”-—“half-words, almost onomatopoeias 
...akind of preverbal language.”® Exactly like Kundry, who, with her cry 
of awakening, speaks “brokenly as if striving to regain speech.” 

This double movement allows me to define further these two silences that I 
have distinguished, or more exactly these two effects of silence. There is the 
silence that cuts the phonic continuum with its presence, that, through repeti- 
tion, rhythmic pulsation, sets off the scansion of presence and absence and 
brings forth the signifier, the Word. But it may also cease to work away at 
the sonorous material; it may cease to beat, may yield its place entirely to the 
sonorous real in all its continuity without cutting it apart. This drive to 
effacement, this death instinct—for it is indeed a matter of the death 
instinct—will itself disappear and become silent—the silence of the drives— 
abandoning the field, after experiencing the emptiness of its object, to the 
continuous “real,” which, escaping all symbolizing processes as well as all 
naming, is cast out forever into absolute, deadly silence, supreme fascination 
and horror. 

And that, undoubtedly, is the function of music, particularly in opera, 
because there it comes face to face with the spoken work: to insert that 
unnamable silence into a system that makes it acceptable, that signifies its call 
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but denies it even as it recognizes it, in the nostalgic yearning to dissolve into 
it and disappear. 
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Jacqueline Rose 


Source: Jacqueline Rose, The Haunting of Sylvia Plath. London. Virago (1991), pp. 205-238. 


( 


Who will forgive me for the thingsI do... 
I think it would be better to be a Jew. 
(Anne Sexton, ‘My Friend, My Friend’, 1959) 


I am lame in the memory. 
(Sylvia Plath, ‘Little Fugue’, 1962) 


For a writer who has so consistently produced outrage in her critics, nothing 
has produced the outrage generated by Sylvia Plath’s allusions to the 
Holocaust in her poetry, and nothing the outrage occasioned by ‘Daddy’, 
which is just one of the poems in which those allusions appear. Here is one 
such critic, important only for the clarity with which he lays out the terms 
of such a critique. Leon Wieseltier is reviewing Dorothy Rabinowicz’s New 
Lives: Survivors of the Holocaust in an article entitled ‘In a Universe of 
Ghosts’, published in The New York Review of Books: 


Auschwitz bequeathed to all subsequent art perhaps the most arrest- 
ing of all possible metaphors for extremity, but its availability has 
been abused. For many it was Sylvia Plath who broke the ice... In 
perhaps her most famous poem, ‘Daddy,’ she was explicit . .. There 
can be no disputing the genuineness of the pain here. But the Jews 
with whom she identifies were victims of something worse than 
‘weird luck’. Whatever her father did to her, it could not have been 
what the Germans did to the Jews. The metaphor is inappropriate 
... I do not mean to lift the Holocaust out of the reach of art. 
Adorno was wrong — poetry can be made after Auschwitz and out of 
it... But it cannot be done without hard work and rare resources 
of the spirit. Familiarity with the hellish subject must be earned, not 
presupposed. My own feeling 1s that Sylvia Plath did not earn it, that 
she did not respect the real incommensurability to her own experi- 
ence of what took place.’ 
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It is worth looking at the central terms on which this passage turns — the 
objection to Plath’s identification with the Jew: ‘the Jews with whom she 
identifies’; to the terms of that identification for introducing chance into 
Jewish history (into history): ‘victims of something worse than “weird 
luck”’; above all, to Plath’s failure to recognise the ‘incommensurability to 
her experience of what took place’. Wieseltier is not alone in this criticism. 
Similarly, Joyce Carol Oates objects to Plath ‘snatching [her word] metaphors 
for her predicament from newspaper headlines’; Seamus Heaney argues that 
in poems like ‘Lady Lazarus’, Plath harnesses the wider cultural reference to 
a ‘vehemently self-justifying purpose’; Irving Howe describes the link as 
‘monstrous, utterly disproportionate’; and Marjorie Perloff describes Plath’s 
references to the Nazis as ‘empty’ and ‘histrionic’, ‘cheap shots’, ‘topical 
trappings’, ‘devices’ which ‘camouflage’ the true personal meaning of the 
poems in which they appear.’ On a separate occasion, Perloff compares Plath 
unfavorably to Lowell for the absence of any sense of personal or social 
history in her work.’ The two objections seem to cancel and mirror each 
other — history is either dearth or surplus, either something missing from 
Plath’s writing or something which shouldn’t be there. 

In all these criticisms, the key concept appears to be metaphor — either 
Plath trivialises the Holocaust through that essentially personal (it is argued) 
reference, or she aggrandises her experience by stealing the historical event. 
The Wieseltier passage makes it clear, however, that if the issue is that of 
metaphor (‘Auschwitz bequeathed to all subsequent art perhaps the most 
arresting of all possible metaphors for extremity’) what is at stake finally is a 
repudiation of metaphor itself — that is, of the necessary difference or dis- 
tance between its two terms: ‘Whatever her father did to her it cannot be 
what the Germans did to the Jews.’ Plath’s abuse (his word) of the Holocaust 
as metaphor (allowing for a moment that this is what it is) rests on the 
demand for commensurability, not to say identity, between image and experi- 
ence, between language and event. In aesthetic terms, what Plath is being 
criticised for is a lack of “objective correlative’ (Perloff specifically uses the 
term’). But behind Wieseltier’s objection, there is another demand - that 
only those who directly experienced the Holocaust have the right to speak of 
it — speak of it in what must be, by implication, non-metaphorical speech. 
The allusion to Plath in his article is there finally only to make this distinc- 
tion — between the testimony of the survivors represented in Rabinowicz’s 
book and the poetic metaphorisation (unearned, indirect, incommensurate) 
of Plath. 

Turn the opening proposition of this quotation around, therefore, and we 
can read in it, not that ‘Auschwitz bequeathed the most arresting of all poss- 
ible metaphors for extremity’, but that in relation to literary representation — 
or at least this conception of it - Auschwitz is the place where metaphor is 
arrested, where metaphor is brought to a halt. In this context, the critique of 
Plath merely underlines the fact that the Holocaust is the historical event 
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which puts under greatest pressure — or 1s most readily available to put under 
such pressure — the concept of linguistic figuration. For it can be argued (it 
has recently been argued in relation to the critic Paul de Man) that, faced 
with the reality of the Holocaust, the idea that there is an irreducibly figura- 
tive dimension to all language is an evasion, or denial, of the reality of 
history itself.” But we should immediately add here that in the case of Plath, 
the question of metaphor brings with it — is inextricable from — that of fan- 
tasy and identification in so far as the image most fiercely objected to is the 
one which projects the speaker of the poem into the place of a Jew. The 
problem would seem to be, therefore, not the slippage of meaning, but its 
fixing — not just the idea of an inherent instability, or metaphoricity, of lan- 
guage, but the very specific fantasy positions which language can be used to 
move into place. Criticism of ‘Daddy’ shows the question of fantasy, which 
has appeared repeatedly as a difficulty in the responses to Plath’s writing, in 
its fullest historical and political dimension. 

In this final chapter, I want to address these objections by asking what the 
representation of the Holocaust might tell us about this relationship between 
metaphor, fantasy and identification, and then ask whether Sylvia Plath’s 
‘Daddy’ might not mobilise something about that relationship itself. The 
issue then becomes not whether Plath has the right to represent the 
Holocaust, but what the presence of the Holocaust in her poetry unleashes, 
or obliges us to focus, about representation as such. 


To pursue this question, I want first to take a detour through psychoanalysis, 
as the discourse which makes language and fantasy the direct object of its 
concern — specifically through the 1985 Hamburg Congress of the Inter- 
national Association of Psycho-Analysis, as the psychoanalytic event which 
illustrated most acutely the shared difficulty of language and fantasy in rela- 
tion to the Holocaust itself.° To say that the Congress was ‘about’ Nazism 
and the Holocaust would, however, be a simplification given the conditions 
and difficulties in which it took place. It was the first Congress of the Associ- 
ation to be held in Germany since the Congress of Wiesbaden in 1932, and it 
was held in Hamburg only because an original invitation to Berlin had 
caused such an outcry that it had had to be withdrawn. Hamburg, then, was 
the result of a compromise, the first of a series of compromises which con- 
tinued with the organisational committee’s decision that Nazism would not 
be referred to directly — not as history — but only in terms of clinical practice; 
that is, in terms of what patients who were survivors, the children of sur- 
vivors or the children of Nazis brought to the psychoanalytic couch.’ From 
the very beginning, therefore, and at every level of organisation, it was the 
problem of direct address, of direct representation, in relation to this histor- 
ical moment, that was at stake. 

Despite that decision to avoid direct historical reference, history and 
politics erupted on the fringes of the Congress in the inaugural meeting of 
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‘International Psychoanalysts against Nuclear Weapons’. There is of course 
a direct connection to the Holocaust in the shared terminology: the term 
‘holocaust’ was used to refer to the nuclear threat in 1949 before being pro- 
jected back on to the camps. There is also a connection at the level of fan- 
tasy, made clearest by Hanna Segal’s opening address on nuclear rhetoric, 
which she analysed in terms of the psychotic mechanisms of splitting and 
denial — the same mechanisms which were being negotiated and renegotiated 
in the cases described in the papers of the main event.* If all this was a sign 
of compromise, therefore, like all compromise-formations, it spoke as much 
as it concealed. Specifically, it spoke the fact that experience is no guarantee 
of memory since the Congress itself, like the cases it transcribed and in tran- 
scribing repeated, was so clearly operating under the dual imperative to 
remember and to forget. The very title of Hanna Segal’s paper, ‘Silence is the 
Real Crime’, with all that it implied by way of an injunction, a historical 
urgency, to speak, was matched by the recognition, endlessly rehearsed in the 
main Congress, that speech itself is the problem, caught up as it is in the very 
fantasies she was describing, and nowhere more so than in relation to the 
Holocaust itself. 

To say that the Congress was not addressing Nazism directly is, therefore, 
misleading inasmuch as the Congress found itself acting out, or repeating, 
the problem — or impossibility — of direct address in relation to Nazism and 
the Holocaust as such. At the opening session, Janine Chasseguet-Smirgel 
quoted these famous words from Freud: ‘what has been abolished internally 
returns from the outside in the form of a delusion’.’ In the memories of the 
patients, the Holocaust endlessly recurred in the form of such a delusion, 
demonstrating with painful clarity the detours which lie, of necessity, 
between memory and this (any) historical event. 

No simple memory, therefore, especially for a second generation shown by 
analysis as in need of remembering to the precise extent that they did not 
participate concretely in the event. And no simple identification — not for this 
second generation but, equally and more crucially perhaps, not for the first 
generation. For if the experience of this generation was, historically, so 
unequivocal, their identifications at the level of fantasy constantly dislocated 
that certainty of historical place. I am referring here not only to what one 
writer described as the ‘sacrilege’ or “disjunct parallelism’ involved in juxta- 
posing the cases of the children of survivors to the children of Nazis (and the 
reverse)'° but also, and even more, to the internal vicissitudes of identifica- 
tion revealed in the individual case-histories (two papers had the title ‘Iden- 
tification and its Vicissitudes in the Context of the Nazi Phenomenon’).” 
Over and over again these patients found themselves in fantasy occupying 
either side of the victim/aggressor divide. Like the daughter of a German 
military family caught in a double role as victor and vanquished, and who 
thus mirrored, her analyst commented, the children of Jewish survivors who 
identify with the aggressor and victim alike;’? or the two sons of the Third 
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Reich fathers oscillating between the ‘polar extremes of submission and exer- 
tion of power’ as the “defence of experiencing oneself as a victim’ gradually 
met up with the ‘repressed experience of harbouring the intentions of the 
perpetrator’;’’ or the daughter of a member of the SS whose analyst com- 
ments — and not only in relation to her — on the conflict between the ‘partial 
identities of the shame of the victim and the guilt of the culprit’. 

Suspended between these partial identities, these patients lived in a world 
of fantasy where actuality and memory both did and did not correspond (it 
would be ridiculous to suggest — even in cases of quasi-psychotic denial — 
that there was no connection between these fantasies and what they had 
concretely and historically experienced in the past). But what did emerge 
from these case-histories was that the question of historical participation in 
no sense exhausted that of identification and of fantasy — it did not settle the 
question of from where, and in what form, memory takes place. For being a 
victim does not stop you from identifying with the aggressor; being an 
aggressor does not stop you from identifying with the victim. To which we 
can add a formula only deceptively tautological — that being a victim (or 
aggressor) does not stop you from identifying with the victim (or aggressor). 
Identification is something that always has to be constructed. Wherever it is 
that subjects find themselves historically, this will not produce any one, 
unequivocal, identification as its logical effect.” 

Look again at the term ‘holocaust’ and the ambivalence of identification 
can be seen to reside inside the very term. What special relationship — Zev 
Garber and Bruce Zuckerman have asked — does the concept of ‘holocaust’ 
set up between Nazi and Jew, what idea of supreme or chosen purpose, 
carrying as it does the biblical meaning of a sacrifice that is divinely 
inspired?'* Track the term through Plath’s poetry and the word appears first 
in this earlier biblical sense: ‘Then hurl the bare world like a bluegreen 
ball/back into the holocaust’ (‘Song For a Revolutionary Love’), ‘till the 
Announcer’s voice is lost/in heresies of holocaust’ (‘Insolent Storm Strikes at 
the Skull’).'’ This meaning persists throughout Plath’s writing — it could be 
said to be the meaning of Ariel itself: “The meaning of Isaiah 29:1-2 seems to 
be that Jerusalem, here (prophetically?) called Ariel, is to become like an 
altar, i.e., a scene of holocaust’ ... “The altar of holocausts is called the 
“ariel of God”.’® This also suggests another interpretation of the passage: 
‘hoping for houses in a holocaust . . .” discussed in Chapter 2 above. 

This is not to deny that the oscillations revealed by these patients can be 
analysed partly in terms of a logic of the event — the perpetrators experience 
themselves as victims in order both to deny and to legitimate their role (to be 
a perpetrator you have first to ‘be’ a victim); the victim identifies with the 
aggressor out of retaliation in a situation where not only psychic but con- 
crete survival is at stake. Primo Levi made this logic central to what he 
describes as ‘ambiguity fatally provoked by oppression’ in his last book, The 
Drowned and the Saved, in which he insists that there must be no historical 
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confusion between the two roles (‘precious service rendered (intentionally or 
not) to the negators of truth’).”” 

There is no disagreement with this analysis, therefore, even if one suggests 
that it leaves a residue unexplained. And that is the very process of alterna- 
tion — what it is that these partial and transferable identities reveal about 
the workings of fantasy itself. They show subjects taking up positions in the 
unconscious which are the opposite of the ones they occupy at the level of 
their conscious life. The one-sidedness of that conscious identity, even where 
it corresponds to the concretely lived experience (especially where it does so), 
is what causes the difficulty. The problem for Mrs B, for example, was not 
just the violence to which she had been subjected in the camps, but the fact 
that the extremity of it had made it impossible for her to accept those violent 
and extreme elements in herself.” Her need then was to recognise her own 
participation in the psychic positions she most desired to exclude. For it is 
the psychic exclusion or repudiation of those positions which, for psycho- 
analysis, is most likely to precipitate their projection or acting out. Exclusion 
turns into unconscious repetition. 

For Hanna Segal at least, it is this mechanism which constitutes the polit- 
ical as much as the psychic threat. Thus nuclear rhetoric endlessly reproduces 
and legitimates a violence which it always locates outside itself, whose cause 
always, and by definition, belongs somewhere else — a rhetoric of violence 
which mobilises, not aggression (it denies, projects, splits off aggression) but 
defence. It is these mechanisms which, it can be argued, were at work in 
Nazism itself, and were rediscovered here in the fantasies of Nazis and their 
children, and then (risking that ‘sacrilege’ of ‘disjunct parallelism’) in those 
of the survivors and their children in turn. In Night and Hope, one of his 
collections of short stories about the camps, the Czech author Arnost Lustig 
writes: ‘fear was merely the transformation of one’s own thoughts into those 
of the enemy’.”" 

Projection is not, therefore, something that we can safely locate in the 
world of the psychotic alone. In his discussion of Schreber, Freud wrote: 


... [projection] has a regular share assigned to it in our attitude 
towards the external world. For when we refer the causes of certain 
sensations to the external world, instead of looking for them (as we 
do in the case of others) inside ourselves, this normal proceeding, 
too, deserves to be called projection.” 


As if he was suggesting that the way we distribute causality — the way we 
distinguish — between ourselves and others is something of a paranoid mech- 
anism in itself. Think back to that analysis of Plath as answerable for every- 
thing in her life, to the battle that has constantly taken place around her over 
the location (inner or outer) of the cause, and her story can then be read as a 
saga of projection, whose fullest historical ramifications can be traced out 
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beneath the surface of responses to, as well as inside, her late texts. Against 
the entire logic that has so often been brought to bear on Plath as woman 
and as writer, these cases suggest that psychological innocence is not guaran- 
teed by the historical attribution of guilt (nor the reverse). 

Is it going too far to suggest that what is being asked for in the cases 
described at the Hamburg Congress is a further act of identification, or 
rather a recognition on the part of these subjects that such an identification 
has already taken place? In the field of sexuality, such a demand has become 
fairly well known. As Freud puts it with reference to homosexual object- 
choice: ‘By studying sexual excitations other than those that are manifestly 
displayed, [psychoanalytic research] has found that all human beings are 
capable of making a homosexual object-choice and have in fact made one in 
their unconscious’ (my emphasis).” ‘Recognise that unconscious desire’ has 
become a commonplace of a recent sexual political version of Freud, mean- 
ing: ‘Beyond that apparently assumed heterosexual identity in which you 
think you know yourself so well, know you unconscious participation in its 
other side.’ For it is the homophobic who is most deeply and compulsively 
involved in the repudiation of homosexuality in him/herself (the social 
implications of such a general recognition would clearly be vast). 

But what happens if we extend that demand beyond the world of neurosis 
and repression to that of psychosis and projection, where it is not a socially 
outlawed object of desire but a psychically and ethically unmanageable iden- 
tification which is at stake? Could it be that the very different encounter 
between psychoanalysis and politics precipitated here (partially and tardily 
of necessity) by the Holocaust cannot help but produce this demand as its 
effect? Note just how far this takes us from those who criticise Plath for 
putting herself in the wrong place in ‘Daddy’, for putting herself — the two 
are, as we will see, inseparable in her poem — in the place of the Nazi as well 
as in the place of the Jew. 

Go back once again to that criticism of Plath, specifically on the issue of 
metaphor, and it then appears that such a demand, such an identification, 
relies on the possibility of metaphor: the problem is not the presence of 
metaphor, but the risk that metaphor, along with the possibility of language 
itself, may be lost. Loss of metaphor is in itself a form of defence which 
threatens memory and identification alike. This is the central point of a 
paper by Ilse Grubrich-Simitis, ‘From Concretism to Metaphor: Thoughts 
on Some Theoretical and Technical Aspects of the Psychoanalytic Work 
with Children of Holocaust Survivors’, a paper not given at the Congress but 
one to which several of the other papers referred.“ According to Grubrich- 
Simitis, the problem for these children of survivors is that the metaphoric 
function is impaired. They reify language into an object world whose blunt 
and repetitious literality, whose loss of figurality, signals the impossibility for 
these patients of grasping the nature of the event. They regard what they say 
as ‘thinglike’, unable to see it as ‘something imagined or remembered’, as 
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something having the character of a sign.” As one analyst at the Congress 
put it, with direct reference to the paper: losing metaphor, they have lost 
that function ‘without which the origins of language are unthinkable’.”° Take 
metaphor out of language and there is no memory, no history, left. 

In the analytic setting, this requires a return to the event, to what 
Grubrich-Simitis calls a ‘non-metaphorical’ recognition that it took place (a 
reversal, as she acknowledges, of that famous and infamous move from 
actuality to fantasy made by Freud).”” But this return is made in order to 
restore the function of metaphor, to release the essentially metaphorical 
work of analysis itself: ‘alongside poetry perhaps the metaphorical enterprise 
par excellence’. Only in this way will these patients be freed from the literal- 
ness of a language which makes memory impossible — which, paradoxically, 
is the sign that they have no real knowledge that the Holocaust even took 
place. Only in this way, too, will they be able to acknowledge the aggressive 
side of fantasy which the loss of metaphor allows them simultaneously to 
erase. For metaphor is the recognition and suspension of aggression (the 
second as the condition of the first), allowing the subject to take up any one 
of these propositions in turn: 


I want X but I do not intend to do it 

I want X but I am not doing it 

I do X (in fantasy) but I do not (actually) do it 
I want X but I do not want to want it 


— all mutations of an unspeakable desire, or rather one that can be spoken 
only to the extent that, as in analysis, as in poetry (the poetry of Plath, for 
example), it remains within the bounds of speech. 

There is a sense here, therefore, in which we can truly say that metaphor 
was arrested in Auschwitz, in so far as the figural possibilities of language, 
without which ‘the origins of language are unthinkable’, are one of the 
things that the Holocaust put at risk. We can turn that criticism of Plath 
around again and ask: not whether the Holocaust is ‘abused’ by metaphor, 
but rather under what conditions of representation can the fantasies under- 
pinning metaphor itself be spoken? 


There is of course an inverse position on the representation of the Holocaust 
which situates it on the other side of representation itself, and can sometimes 
take the form of a privileging of poetry. According to Hannah Arendt, the 
judges at the trial of Eichmann rested their right to judge him on the distinc- 
tion between “deeds and motives’ that belonged in the courtroom, and 
‘sufferings on so gigantic a scale’ as to be ‘“beyond human understanding”’, 
a matter for the ‘“great authors and poets”’ of the world.” When George 
Steiner praises ‘Daddy’ as the ‘Guernica of modern poetry’, he makes the 


same point: ‘perhaps it is only those who had no part in the events who can 
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focus on them rationally and imaginatively’ (Wieseltier takes issue with 
Steiner specifically on this).*° Steiner underlines the metaphoric status of 
Plath’s writing in the poem: ‘committing the whole of her poetic and formal 
authority to metaphor, to the mask of language’; but in doing so he seems to 
attribute the fact of metaphor to poetic language alone. For the Holocaust 
theologian Emil Fackenheim, the Holocaust is a ‘more than poetic truth’, a 
truth that can be measured only by its failure to represent itself: ‘each and 
every explanation is false, if not downright obscene, unless it is accompanied 
by a sense of utter inadequacy’.”’ 

In this case, literature has become the repository for the nonrepresent- 
ability of the event. For both positions, however — the rejection of meta- 
phor, the demand for poetic representation alone — the Holocaust seems to 
be placed outside the domain of language proper, either in the before or 
beyond of language itself. The question of uniqueness and particularity is 
latent to the debate about language. The Holocaust can only represent 
itself, the Holocaust can only fail to be represented. The singularity of 
the Holocaust is that it is proper only to itself. Without taking sides in the 
dispute over the uniqueness of the Holocaust, we can notice its implica- 
tions for — or rather, the extent of its implication in — the problem of what 
can and cannot, what should and should not, be represented in speech. 
Compare these lines from Karl Kraus, cited in one of the papers at the 
Hamburg Congress: 


Don’t ask me why all this time I never spoke. 
Worldless am I, 

and won’t say why... 

The word expired when that world awoke.” 


With these lines from the epigraph to Primo Levi’s If This Is A Man: 


I commend these words to you... 
Repeat them to your children, 
Or may your house fall apart, 
May illness impede you, 
May your children turn their faces from you.” 


An end to language that can be figured only in words, and an injunction to 
speech, to bear a witness whose impossibility Levi himself has described: ‘I 
must repeat — we, the survivors, are not the true witnesses’.” Compare Paul 
Celan: ‘Niemand/zeugt fiir den/Zeugen’ (‘Aschenglorie’: ‘No one/bears 
witness/for the witness’). How can one argue that certain writers do, or 
do not, have the right to represent the Holocaust, unless one has settled 
in advance, or suspended, these most fundamental paradoxes that the 
Holocaust opens up at the heart of language? 
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One more term, finally, from the criticism of Plath with which this chapter 
began — the concept of luck (‘The Jews with whom she identifies were victims 
of something worse than “weird luck”’). It can be set against a moment from 
another representation of the Holocaust by the Ukrainian writer Piotr 
Rawicz, a survivor of the camps. At the end of his 1961 novel Le sang du 
ciel (translated in 1964 as Blood From the Sky), he adds this postscript: 


This book is not a historical record. If the notion of chance (like 
most other notions) did not strike the author as absurd, he would 
gladly say that any reference to a particular period, territory or race 
is purely coincidental. The events that he describes could crop up in 
any place, at any time, in the minds of any man, planet, mineral . . .* 


By introducing the element of chance back into the story, Rawicz opens up 
the issue of who should be able — who should be required — to recognise 
themselves in what took place. As he himself has argued in debate with 
Fackenheim, the experience of the Holocaust exceeds concrete participation 
in the event: ‘those who physically lived through the Holocaust are not the 
only ones who experienced it’.”’ This observation is merely the other side of 
the recognition that experience and memory do not simply coincide. Note 
too the date of Rawicz’s novel (1961), the historical gap which it signals 
between event and memory, between memory and writing. Add to this book 
a list of the other novels of the Holocaust that appeared in the early 1960s — 
Josef Bor’s Terezin Requiem (1963), Elie -Wiesel’s Night (1960), Ilse 
Aichinger’s Herod's Children (1963) — and we start to get a sense of the 
general, collective nature of that delay.* All these books are discussed in 
Alvarez’s article ‘Literature of the Holocaust’, first published in Commentary 
in 1964, and reprinted in Beyond All This Fiddle, the collection which also 
includes the article he wrote on Plath at the time of her death.” If, therefore, 
the Holocaust appears as historical reference only in the last years of Plath’s 
writing, the delay is coincident with the memory of the survivors themselves. 
Her tardiness mimics, or chimes in with, their own. 

Forget in order to remember. Somewhere in. the trials of this process, 
Plath’s writing — at the most basic level — finds its place. Remember Hughes’s 
statement on his destruction of Plath’s last journals: that forgetting, the 
destruction of memory, was essential in order to survive: “Two more note- 
books survived for a while’ ... ‘in those days I regarded forgetfulness as 
essential to survival’ (my emphasis). The repetition is eloquent of the 
internal contradiction of this statement (its self-abolition?), which Hughes 
partly seems to recognise himself: ‘in those days’. Annotating T-S. Eliot’s 
Four Quartets, Plath writes: ‘We live by memory of the past (the dead).”*" 

To all of this must be added another point of instability, and that is the 
instability of Jewishness itself. In his essay on Paul Celan, Jacques Derrida 
links this hesitancy of identity, of self-situating in relation to the Jew, to the 
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question of holding, naming, remembering a moment by dating it in time. 
On ‘Conversation in the Mountains’ — the line ‘July is not July’ — he 
comments: 


This is in the course of a meditation on the Jew, son of a Jew, whose 
name is ‘unpronounceable,’ and who has nothing of his own, noth- 
ing that is not borrowed, so that, like a date, what is proper to the Jew 
is to have no property or essence. Jewish is not Jewish.” 


But that very instability — of Jewishness and of the date — establishes the 
conditions of a general recognition: “The Jew is also the other, myself and 
the other; I am Jewish in saying: the Jew is the other who has no essence, who 
has nothing of his own or whose essence is not to have one.” Hence both 
the ‘alleged universality of Jewish witness (“All the poets are Jews,” says 
Marina Tsvetayeva, cited in epigraph to “Und mit dem Buch aus Tarussa”) 
and the incommunicable secret of the Judaic idiom, the singularity of its 
“unpronounceable name” ’.“ What I am focusing on here, however, what I 
read in Plath, is a related but distinct form of uncertainty — the point at which 
the abyss at the centre of Jewish identity, for the one who is Jewish and not 
Jewish, appears in the form of a drama about psychic aggression and guilt. 

Most obviously, this is the subject of Anne Sexton’s poem ‘My Friend, My 
Friend’, on which, it has been argued, Plath’s ‘Daddy’ was based.”* The 
poem was written in the year Sexton and Plath attended Lowell’s poetry class 
in Boston together. In this poem, Jewish is an enviable state. It confers origin 
and divine paternity — the conditions of forgiveness for a crime that is never 
named: 


Who will forgive me for the things I do? 
With no special legend or God to refer to, 
With my calm white pedigree, my yankee kin. 
I think it would be better to be a Jew. 


Victim, without agency, the Jew escapes the burden of historic (of any) guilt: 


I forgive you for what you did not do. 

I am impossibly guilty. Unlike you, 

My friend, I cannot blame my origin 
With no special legend or God to refer to. 


For the speaker of this poem, Jewishness offers the possibility of a symbolic 
deferral of guilt. Blaming one’s origin — the poem makes its own diagnosis — 
is nothing less than the ultimate, divinely sanctioned, attribution, or projec- 
tion, of the cause. Victimisation becomes an advantage of which its bearer 
can then be accused: ‘I forgive you for what you did not do’. The total 
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innocence of the Jew, for the one who is not Jewish, turns into a form of 
guilt. According to the strictest logic of projection, the Jew becomes culpable 
for the fact that she cannot be blamed. 

As the poem progresses, the guilt comes to centre on the death of the 
mother, a death experienced as the ‘first release’ of the speaker of the poem: 


Watching my mother slowly die I knew 
My first release. I wish some ancient bugaboo 
Followed me. But my sin is always my sin. 


This is the only content attributed, albeit indirectly, to that impossible 
burden of guilt, other than the guilt, collective, of simply not being a Jew: 
‘my calm white pedigree, my yankee kin’. At another level, guilt can remain 
without content, precisely in so far as it takes the form of a relentless self- 
accusation, one that the speaker of the poem makes over and again of herself: 
the repeated refrain ‘Who will forgive me for the things I do?’, to which the 
line ‘I think it would be better to be a Jew’ comes as the repeated reply. In this 
little-known poem by Anne Sexton, only recently unearthed from the Antioch 
Review of 1959 and published in a selection of her work, Jewishness is offered 
unequivocally, if not unapologetically, as an object of desire. It is as if Sexton 
is answering in advance those who criticise Plath on the grounds that her 
identification with the Jew serves some personal purpose. For what could be 
an identification without purpose? In Sexton’s poem, the desire to be Jewish 
reveals the tendentiousness (and guilt) of identification as such. 

In Sexton’s poem, the guilt centres on the mother. By transposing the 
dilemma on to the father, Plath shifts this drama into the realm of symbolic 
as well as personal law. The father carries the weight, not only of guilt, but of 
historic memory. In ‘Little Fugue’, one of the less well known poems from 
Ariel and forerunner of ‘Daddy’, Plath presents the relation to the father 
most directly in terms of a language or communication that fails: 


The yew’s black fingers wag; 

Cold clouds go over. 

So the deaf and dumb 

Signal the blind, and are ignored.” 


In fact the poem does not start with failed communication, but with the 
complete loss of the physical conditions that make communication possible. 
Deaf and dumb signalling to blind — there are no words here, and what there 
is in the place of words still goes astray. Likewise, the memory of the 
speaker’s father takes the form of a confusion in the register of signs: 


Deafness is something else. 
Such a dark funnel, my father! 
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I see your voice 
Black and leafy, as in my childhood. 


A yew hedge of orders, 
Gothic and barbarous, pure German. 
Dead men cry from it. 
I am guilty of nothing. 


What does it mean here to ‘see a voice’? To be deaf to it? — not in the sense of 
hearing nothing, but of hearing, of seeing too much. That voice is pure 
German, a surfeit of orders that is full of the cries of dead men. The poem 
proposes an impossible alternative at the level of language: signs that are 
empty because they cannot be heard, either by those who utter or by those 
who fail to see them, and a language pure only in its powers of destruction, 
which can speak finally only from the place of the dead. Before the first of 
these two stanzas, the original draft has: “The yew is many-footed./ Each foot 
stops a mouth./ So the yew is a go-between: talks for the dead.’ According to 
Robert Graves, there is a belief in Brittany that churchyard yews spread a 
root to the mouth of each corpse.” 

In all this, guilt is not located. Isolated at the end of the verse, the line 
‘I am guilty of nothing’ can be read back retroactively into the cries of 
the dead men heard in the voice of the father, into — as a consequence — the 
father’s own voice, or into the voice of the speaker herself. The line works at 
once as denial and as plaint. Doubling over or disappearing into itself as 
utterance — dead men inside the voice of the father inside the voice of the 
poet who speaks - it stages a crisis in the historical location of guilt. Plath 
removes from the first draft at the start of the stanza: “This dominates me’, 
which offers a more exact, more precisely and directly oppressive, distribu- 
tion of roles. 

In fact, ‘Little Fugue’ repeatedly unsettles the subjective positions on 
which such a distribution depends. In the second stanza of the poem, the 
yew’s ‘black fingers’ meet the ‘featurelessness’ of a cloud that is ‘white as an 
eye all over!/ The eye of the blind pianist’. Black and white, yew and eye, you 
and I — in the finger alphabet described by Graves, the letter of the yew tree 
is the ‘I’ which is also the death vowel. Death belongs on either side of the 
binaries — yew/eye: you/I — on which the poem repeatedly puns. It slides from 
the yew tree to the father, but then, since ‘yew’ equals ‘I’, on to the speaker 
herself. The slippage of the pronouns produces an identity between the 
speaker and the father she accuses. In ‘Little Fugue’, therefore, the relation- 
ship to the father belongs on the axis of identification, as much as — in this 
poem to the exclusion of — that of desire (this point will be crucial for 
‘Daddy’). 

But if the poem produces such a radical destabilisation, such an unsettling 
of its enunciative place, it equally offers a more direct sequence, something in 
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the order of a transmission or inheritance passed from the father to the 
child. The speaker takes on, finds herself forced to utter, words silenced by 
her father’s refusal to speak: 


And you, during the Great War 
In the California delicatessen 


Lopping the sausages! 
They color my sleep, 

Red, mottled like cut necks. 
There was a silence! 


Great silence of another order. 

I was seven, I knew nothing. 

The world occurred. 

You had one leg, and a Prussian mind. 


Now similar clouds 

Are spreading their vacuous sheets. 
Do you say nothing? 

I am lame in the memory. 


The sequence seems to offer a narrative of silence. This silence ensures that 
the war can be known only in the sleep of the child who did not live through 
it, the same child for whom it also represents the coming into being of 
the world: ‘I was seven, I knew nothing./ The world occurred.’ It cripples the 
speaker’s memory, maims her like her one-legged father. The identification 
between them is only one part of a repetition already guaranteed by the fact 
that what happened has still not been spoken in words. As the poem shifts 
from the general “There was a silence!’ to the particular ‘Do you say noth- 
ing?’, the father’s silence becomes accountable for the speaker’s inability to 
write her own history — ‘I am lame in the memory’ — as well as for the destiny 
of the world: ‘Now similar clouds/ Are spreading their vacuous sheets’. In an 
article published in Encounter in September 1963, ‘In Search of a Lost Lan- 
guage’, Hans Magnus Enzensberger describes Germany as ‘mute’, a ‘speech- 
less country’ — hence the linguistic paralysis which afflicted German poets 
after the war.” The silence figured in this poem thus mimics, as Judith Kroll 
has pointed out, a more general postwar silence that was laid on the German 
tongue. This silence can therefore be called historical in two senses — 
accountable for the future, a product of the trauma of the past. The tense of 
‘Little Fugue’ then becomes the psychoanalytic tense of the future perfect: 
‘What I shall have been for what I am in the process of becoming’.” Remem- 
bering for the future — the very formula that has been chosen for returning to 
the Holocaust today.” 

To argue that the personal accusation against the father is part of a more 
collective dilemma about memory is not, however, to substitute a historical 
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for the more common, personal and psychological reading of Plath’s work 
(the alternative that Perloff seems to propose) but to suggest that Plath is 
writing from a place where they are precisely inseparable. As a title, ‘Little 
Fugue’ condenses these different levels in itself — fugue as (historic) flight, 
fugue as a technical term for psychological amnesia, a temporary flight from 
reality, according to Webster (cause and/or effect of the first), as well as 
the music of the blind pianist (a little, not gross, fugue). The last lines of the 
poem are particularly apposite here: 


I survive the while 

Arranging my morning. 

These are my fingers, this my baby. 

The clouds are a marriage dress, of that pallor. 


They move the poem into the speaker’s personal present — temporary sur- 
vivor: ‘I survive the while’. So easily reduced, after the fact, to the level of 
personal, biographical premonition (only a while to survive), the line can 
equally be read as ‘this transitional time is the medium in which — or what - I 
have to survive’. Note too the allusion to the line ‘I sing the while’ from 
Blake’s ‘Infant Joy’, an allusion which evokes a poetic and linguistic trad- 
ition in which the speaker cannot take her place: she does not sing to her 
child, she only survives (like the Holocaust survivor who, until approxi- 
mately this moment, survives but does not speak). The dilemma is thus both 
more and less than the dilemma of the woman writer oppressed by a male 
tradition in which she cannot find her voice. Likewise, ‘Arranging my morn- 
ing’ — the speaker prepares her death (arranging her own mourning), or the 
speaker completes a mourning that has been historically denied: “The second 
generation mourns the denied mourning of their parents’ (Hillel Klein 
and Ilany Kogan, ‘Identification Processes and Denial in the Shadow of 
Nazism’).”! 

In ‘Little Fugue’, the personal present is engendered in its possibility — 
provisional, precarious — by the drama of a fully historical past. To say, in 
this context, that Plath uses history as metaphor is to establish a hierarchy of 
levels — the historic simply signifies the personal drama — and by implication 
a hierarchy of values between the two levels, which overlooks something 
presented here more as a sequence, more in the nature of a logic of the event. 
Inside that sequence, the form of determination between the historic and the 
psychic instance is impossible to pin down in any easy way. What the poem 
seems to narrate is at once the historical engendering of personal time and 
the psychic engendering of history. 


‘Daddy’ is a much more difficult poem to write about.” It is of course the 


poem of the murder of the father which at the very least raises the psychic 
stakes. It is, quite simply, the more aggressive poem. Hence, no doubt, its 
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founding status in the mythology of Sylvia Plath. Reviewing the American 
publication of Ariel in 1966, Time magazine wrote: 


Within a week of her death, intellectual London was hunched over 
copies of a strange and terrible poem she had written during her last 
sick slide toward suicide. ‘Daddy’ was its title; its subject was her 
morbid love-hatred of her father; its style was as brutal as a trun- 
cheon. What is more, ‘Daddy’ was merely the first jet of flame from a 
literary dragon who in the last months of her life breathed a burning 
river of bale across the literary landscape.” 


Writing on the Holocaust, Jean-Francois Lyotard suggests that two motifs 
tend to operate in tension, or to the mutual exclusion of each other — the 
preservation of memory against forgetfulness and the accomplishment of 
vengeance.” Do ‘Little Fugue’ and ‘Daddy’ take up the two motifs one after 
the other, or do they present something of their mutual relation, the psychic 
economy that ties them even as it forces them apart? There is a much clearer 
narrative in ‘Daddy’ — from victimisation to revenge. In this case it is the 
form of that sequence which has allowed the poem to be read purely person- 
ally as Plath’s vindictive assault on Otto Plath and Ted Hughes (the transi- 
tion from the first to the second mirroring the biographical pattern of her 
life). Once again, however, it is only that preliminary privileging of the per- 
sonal which allows the reproach for her evocation of history — more strongly 
this time, because this is the poem in which Plath identifies with the Jew. 

The first thing to notice is the trouble in the time sequence of this poem in 
relation to the father, the technically impossible temporality which lies at the 
centre of the story it tells, which echoes that earlier impossibility of language 
in ‘Little Fugue’: 


DADDY 


You do not do, you do not do 

Any more, black shoe 

In which I have lived like a foot 
For thirty years, poor and white, 
Barely daring to breathe, or Achoo. 


Daddy, I have had to kill you. 
You died before I had time— 
Marble-heavy, a bag full of God, 
Ghastly statue, with one gray toe 
Big as a Frisco seal 


And a head in the freakish Atlantic 
Where it pours bean green over blue 
In the waters off beautiful Nauset. 
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I used to pray to recover you. 
Ach, du. 


What is the time sequence of these verses? On the one hand, a time of 
unequivocal resolution, the end of the line, a story that once and for all will 
be brought to a close: “You do not do, you do not do/Any more’. This story is 
legendary. It is the great emancipatory narrative of liberation which brings, 
some would argue, all history to an end. In this case, it assimilates, combines 
into one entity, more than one form of oppression — daughter and father, 
poor and rich — licensing a reading which makes of the first the meta- 
narrative of all forms of inequality (patriarchy the cause of all other types of 
oppression, which it then subordinates to itself). The poem thus presents 
itself as protest and emancipation from a condition which reduces the one 
oppressed to the barest minimum of human, but inarticulate, life: ‘Barely 
daring to breathe or Achoo’ (it is hard not to read here a reference to Plath’s 
sinusitis). Blocked, hardly daring to breathe or to sneeze, this body suffers 
because the father has for too long oppressed. 

If the poem stopped here then it could fairly be read, as it has often been 
read, in triumphalist terms — instead of which it suggests that such an ending 
is only a beginning, or repetition, which immediately finds itself up against a 
wholly other order of time: ‘Daddy, I have had to kill you./ You died before I 
had time.’ In Freudian terms, this is the time of ‘Nachtraglichkeit’ or after- 
effect: a murder which has taken place, but after the fact, because the father 
who is killed is already dead; a father who was once mourned (‘I used to pray 
to recover you’) but whose recovery has already been signalled, by what 
precedes it in the poem, as the precondition for his death to be repeated. 
Narrative as repetition — it is a familiar drama in which the father must be 
killed in so far as he is already dead. This at the very least suggests that, if 
this is the personal father, it 1s also what psychoanalysis terms the father of 
individual prehistory, the father who establishes the very possibility (or 
impossibility) of history as such.” It is through this father that the subject 
discovers — or fails to discover — her own history, as at once personal and part 
of a wider symbolic place. The time of historical emancipation immediately 
finds itself up against the problem of a no less historical, but less certain, 
psychic time. 

This is the father as godhead, as origin of the nation and the word - 
graphically figured in the image of the paternal body in bits and pieces 
spreading across the American nation state: bag full of God, head in the 
Atlantic, big as a Frisco seal. Julia Kristeva terms this father ‘Pére imagi- 
naire’, which she then abbreviates ‘PI’. Say those initials out loud in French 
and what you get is ‘pays’ (country or nation) — the concept of the exile. 
Much has been made of Plath as an exile, as she goes back and forth between 
England and the United States. But there is another history of migration, 
another prehistory, which this one overlays — of her father, born in Grabow, 
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the Polish Corridor, and her mother’s Austrian descent: ‘you are talking 
to me as a general American. In particular, my background 1s, may I say, 
German and Austrian.” 

If this poem is in some sense about the death of the father, a death both 
willed and premature, it is no less about the death of language. Returning to 
the roots of language, it discovers a personal and political history (the one as 
indistinguishable from the other) which once again fails to enter into words: 


In the German tongue, in the Polish town 
Scraped flat by the roller 

Of wars, wars, wars. 

But the name of the town 1s common. 
My Polack friend 


Says there are a dozen or two. 
So I never could tell where you 
Put your foot, your root, 

I never could talk to you. 

The tongue stuck in my jaw. 


It stuck in a barb wire snare. 

Ich, ich, ich, ich, 

I could hardly speak. 

I thought every German was you. 
And the language obscene 


Twice over, the origins of the father, physically and in language, are lost - 
through the wars which scrape flat German tongue and Polish town, and 
then through the name of the town itself, which is so common that it fails in 
its function to identify, fails in fact to name. Compare Claude Lanzmann, 
the film-maker of Shoah, on the Holocaust as ‘a crime to forget the name’, 
or Lyotard: ‘the destruction of whole worlds of names’.” Wars wipe out 
names, the father cannot be spoken to, and the child cannot talk, except to 
repeat endlessly, in a destroyed obscene language, the most basic or minimal 
unit of self-identity in speech: ‘ich, ich, ich, ich’ (the first draft has ‘inces- 
tuous’ for ‘obscene’). The notorious difficulty of the first-person pronoun in 
relation to identity — its status as shifter, the division or splitting of the 
subject which it both carries and denies — is merely compounded by its 
repetition here. In a passage taken out of her journals, Plath comments on 
this ‘I’: 


I wouldn’t be I. But I am I now; and so many other millions are so 
irretrievably their own special variety of ‘TP’ that I can hardly bear to 
think of it. I: how firm a letter; how reassuring the three strokes: one 
vertical, proud and assertive, and then the two short horizontal lines 
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in quick, smug, succession. The pen scratches on the paperI...I... 
| re eee (eee! © 


The effect, of course, if you read it aloud, is not one of assertion but, as with 
‘ich, ich, ich, ich’, of the word sticking in the throat. Pass from that trauma 
of the ‘I’ back to the father as a ‘bag full of God’, and ‘Daddy’ becomes 
strikingly resonant of the case of a woman patient described at Hamburg, 
suspended between two utterances: ‘I am God’s daughter’ and ‘I do not 
know what I am’ (she was the daughter of a member of Himmler’s SS). 

In the poem, the ‘Il’ moves backwards and forwards between German and 
English, as does the ‘you’ (‘Ach, du’). The dispersal of identity in language 
follows the lines of a division or confusion between nations and tongues. In 
fact language in this part of the poem moves in two directions at once. It 
appears in the form of translation, and as a series of repetitions and overlap- 
pings — ‘ich’, ‘Ach’, ‘Achoo’ — which dissolve the pronoun back into infantile 
patterns of sound. Note too how the rhyming pattern of the poem sends us 
back to the first line. “You do not do, you do not do’, and allows us to read it 
as both English and German: ‘You du not du’, “You you not you’ — ‘you’ as 
‘not you’ because ‘you’ do not exist inside a space where linguistic address 
would be possible. 

I am not suggesting, however, that we apply to Plath’s poem the idea of 
poetry as écriture (women’s writing as essentially multiple, the other side of 
normal discourse, fragmented by the passage of the unconscious and the 
body into words). Instead the poem seems to be outlining the conditions 
under which that celebrated loss of the symbolic function takes place. Iden- 
tity and language lose themselves in the place of the father whose absence 
gives him unlimited powers. Far from presenting this as a form of liberation 
— language into pure body and play — Plath’s poem lays out the high price, at 
the level of fantasy, that such a psychic process entails. Irruption of the 
semiotic (Kristeva’s term for that other side of normal language), which 
immediately transposes itself into an alien, paternal tongue. 

Plath’s passionate desire to learn German and her constant failure to do 
so, is one of the refrains of both her journals and her letters home: “Wickedly 
didn’t do German for the last two days, in a spell of perversity and paralysis’ 
... do German (that I can do)’ ... ‘German and French would give me 
self-respect, why don’t I act on this?’ ... ‘Am very painstakingly studying 
German two hours a day’... ‘At least I have begun my German. Painful, as 
if “part were cut out of my brain”’ ... ‘Worked on German for two days, 
then let up’... ‘Take hold. Study German today.” In The Bell Jar, Esther 
Greenwood says: ‘every time I picked up a German dictionary or a German 
book, the very sight of those dense, black, barbed wire letters made my mind 
shut like a clam’. 

If we go back to the poem, then I think it becomes clear that it is this crisis 
of representation in the place of the father which is presented by Plath as 
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engendering — forcing, even — her identification with the Jew. Looking for the 
father, failing to find him anywhere, the speaker finds him everywhere 
instead. Above all, she finds him everywhere in the language which she can 
neither address to him nor barely speak. It is this hallucinatory transference 
which turns every German into the image of the father, makes for the 
obscenity of the German tongue, and leads directly to the first reference to 
the Holocaust: 


And the language obscene 


An engine, an engine 

Chuffing me off like a Jew. 

A Jew to Dachau, Auschwitz, Belsen. 
I began to talk like a Jew. 

I think I may well be a Jew. 


The snows of the Tyrol, the clear beer of Vienna 
Are not very pure or true. 

With my gypsy ancestress and my weird luck 
And my Taroc pack and my Taroc pack 

I may be a bit of a Jew, 


The only metaphor here is that first one that cuts across the stanza break - 
‘the language obscene//An engine, an engine’ — one of whose halves is lan- 
guage. The metaphor therefore turns on itself, becomes a comment on the 
(obscene) language which generates the metaphor as such. More important 
still, metaphor is by no means the dominant trope when the speaker starts to 
allude to herself as a Jew: 


Chuffing me off like a Jew. 
I began to talk like a Jew. 

I think I may well be a Jew. 
I may be a Dit of a Jew. 


Plath’s use of simile and metonymy keeps her at a distance, opening up the 
space of what is clearly presented as a partial, hesitant, and speculative 
identification between herself and the Jew. The trope of identification is 
not substitution but displacement, with all that it implies by way of insta- 
bility in any identity thereby produced. Only in metaphor proper does the 
second, substituting term wholly oust the first; in simile, the two terms are 
co-present, with something more like a slide from one to the next; while 
metonymy is, in its very definition, only ever partial (the part stands in for 
the whole). 

If the speaker claims to be a Jew, then, this is clearly not a simple claim 
(‘claim’ is probably wrong here). For this speaker, Jewishness is the position 
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of the one without history or roots: ‘So I never could tell where you/Put your 
foot, your root’. Above all, it is for her a question, each time suspended or 
tentatively put, of her participation and implication in the event. What the 
poem presents us with, therefore, is precisely the problem of trying to claim a 
relationship to an event in which — the poem makes it quite clear — the 
speaker did not participate. Given the way Plath stages this as a problem in 
the poem, presenting it as part of a crisis of language and identity, the argu- 
ment that she simply uses the Holocaust to aggrandise her personal difficul- 
ties seems completely beside the point. Who can say that these were not 
difficulties which she experienced in her very person?” 

If this claim is not metaphorical, then, we should perhaps also add that 
neither is it literal. The point is surely not to try and establish whether Plath 
was part Jewish or not. The fact of her being Jewish could not legitimate the 
identification — it is, after all, precisely offered as an identification — any more 
than the image of her father as a Nazi which now follows can be invalidated 
by reference to Otto Plath. One old friend wrote to Plath’s mother on publi- 
cation of the poem in the review of Ariel in Time in 1966 to insist that Plath’s 
father had been nothing like the image in the poem (the famous accusation 
of distortion constantly brought to bear on Plath).™ 

Once again these forms of identification are not exclusive to Plath. Some- 
thing of the same structure appears at the heart of Jean Stafford’s most 
famous novel, A Boston Adventure, published in 1946.° The novel’s heroine, 
Sonie Marburg, is the daughter of immigrants, a Russian mother and a 
German father who eventually abandons his wife and child. As a young 
woman, Sonie finds herself adopted by Boston society in the 1930s. Stand- 
ing in a drawing-room, listening to the expressions of anti-Semitism, she 
speculates: 


I did not share Miss Pride’s prejudice and while neither did I feel 
strongly partisan towards Jews, the subject always embarrassed 
me because, not being able to detect Hebraic blood at once except 
in a most obvious face, I was afraid that someone’s toes were being 
trod on.” 


It is only one step from this uncertainty, this ubiquity and invisibility of the 
Jew, to the idea that she too might be Jewish: ‘And even here in Miss Pride’s 
sitting-room where there was no one to be offended (unless I myself were 
partly Jewish, a not unlikely possibility) .. .’.°’ Parenthetically and partially, 
therefore, Sonie Marburg sees herself as a Jew. Like Plath, the obverse of this 
is to see the lost father as a Nazi: ‘what occurred to me as [Mrs. Hornblower] 
was swallowed up by a crowd of people in the doorway was that perhaps my 
father, if he had gone back to Wiirzburg, had become a Nazi’ — a more 
concrete possibility in Stafford’s novel, but one which turns on the same 


binary, father/daughter, Nazi/Jew, that we see in Plath. 
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In Plath’s poem, it is clear that these identities are fantasies, not for the 
banal and obvious reason that they occur inside a text, but because the poem 
addresses the production of fantasy as such. In this sense, I read ‘Daddy’ as 
a poem about its own conditions of linguistic and phantasmic production. 
Rather than casually produce an identification, it asks a question about iden- 
tification, laying out one set of intolerable psychic conditions under which 
such an identification with the Jew might take place. 

Furthermore — and this is crucial to the next stage of the poem — these 
intolerable psychic conditions are also somewhere the condition, or ground- 
ing, of paternal law. For there is a trauma or paradox internal to identi- 
fication in relation to the father, one which is particularly focused by the 
Holocaust itself. At the Congress, David Rosenfeld described the ‘logical- 
pragmatic paradox’ facing the children of survivors: ‘to be like me you must 
go away and not be like me; to be like your father, you must not be like your 
father’.” Lyotard puts the dilemma of the witness in very similar terms: ‘if 
death is there [at Auschwitz], you are not there; if you are there, death is not 
there. Either way it is impossible to prove that death is there’” (compare Levi 
on the failure of witness). For Freud, such a paradox is structural, Oedipal, 
an inseparable part of that identification with the father of individual prehis- 
tory which is required of the child: ‘(The relation of the superego] to the ego 
is not exhausted by the precept: “You ought to be like this (like your father).” 
It also comprises the prohibition: “You may not be like this (like your 
father)”.’”’ Paternal law is therefore grounded on an injunction which it is 
impossible to obey. Its cruelty, and its force, reside in the form of the enunci- 
ation itself. 

“You stand at the blackboard, Daddy/In the picture I have of you’ — it is 
not the character of Otto Plath, but his symbolic position which is at stake. 
In her story ‘Among the Bumblebees’, Plath writes of the father: ‘Alice’s 
father feared nothing. Power was good because it was power.” Commenting 
on what he calls the ‘pére-version’ of the father, the French psychoanalyst 
Jacques Lacan writes: ‘nothing worse than a father who proffers the law on 
everything. Above all, spare us any father educators, rather let them be in 
retreat on any position as master.’” The reference is to the father of Schreber, 
eminent educationalist in pre-Nazi Germany, whose gymnasia have been 
seen as part of the institutional and ideological prehistory of what was to 
come.” It might then be worth quoting the following lines from Otto Plath’s 
‘Insect Societies’ (he was a professor of entomology, famous for his work 
Bumblebees and their Ways).”” Whether or not they tell us anything about 
what he was like as a person, they can be cited as one version of such pater- 
nal ‘perversion’, of such an impossible paternal ideal: ‘When we see these 
intelligent insects dwelling together in orderly communities of many thou- 
sands of individuals, their social instincts developed to a high degree of per- 
fection, making their marches with the regularity of disciplined troops ...’, 
or this citation from another professor, with which he concludes: 
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Social instincts need no machinery of control over antisocial 
instincts. They simply have no antisocial tendencies. These were 
thoroughly eliminated many millions of years ago and the insects 
have progressed along a path of perfect social coordination. They 
have no need for policemen, lawyers, government officials, preachers 
or teachers because they are innately social. They have no need of 
learning the correct social responses. These are predetermined by 
their social constitution at the time of birth.” 


Loss or absence of the father, but equally symbolic overpresence of the 
father (only the first is normally emphasised in relation to Plath) — it is the 
father as master who encapsulates the paradox at the heart of the paternal 
function, who most forcefully demands an identification which he also has 
to withhold or refuse. On more than one occasion, Plath relates the cele- 
brated violence of her writing to the violence of that function. In ‘Among 
the Bumblebees’, the father sits marking scripts: ‘the vicious little red 
marks he made on the papers were the color of the blood that oozed out in 
a thin line the day she cut her finger with the bread knife’.”” And if we go 
back for a moment to ‘Little Fugue’, the same image can be traced out 
underneath the repeated ‘blackness’ of that text. On the back of the first 
draft is the passage from The Bell Jar in which Esther Greenwood 1s almost 
raped. The typescript has this line — ‘In that light, the blood looked black’ 
— crossed out and replaced with this one written by hand: “Blackness, like 
ink, spread over the handkerchief’.”” Underneath the poem to the father, a 
violence of writing — the poem’s writing (the ink on the page), but equally 
his own. For those who would insist that what mattered most for Plath was 
the loss of her father, we might add that the only other father who can 
stand in for this overmastery of the paternal function is the father who is 
dead. 

One could then argue that it is this paradox of paternal identification 
that Nazism most visibly inflates and exploits. For doesn’t Nazism itself 
also turn on the image of the father, a father enshrined in the place of the 
symbolic, all-powerful to the extent that he is so utterly out of reach? 
(and not only Nazism — Ceausescu preferred orphans to make up his 
secret police). By rooting the speaker’s identification with the Jew in the 
issue of paternity, Plath’s poem enters into one of the key phantasmic 
scenarios of Nazism itself. As the poem progresses, the father becomes 
more and more of a Nazi (note precisely that this identity is not given, 
but is something which emerges). Instead of being found in every 
German, what is most frighteningly German is discovered retrospectively 
in him: 


I have always been scared of you 
With your Luftwaffe, your gobbledygoo. 
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And your neat moustache, 
And your Aryan eye, bright blue. 
Panzer-man, panzer-man, O You— 


Not God but a swastika 
So black no sky could squeak through. 


The father turns into the image of the Nazi, a string of clichés and childish 
nonsense (‘your gobbledygoo’), of attributes and symbols (again the domin- 
ant trope is metonymy) which accumulate and cover the sky. This is of course 
a parody — the Nazi as a set of empty signs. The image could be compared 
with Virginia Woolf’s account of the trappings of fascism in Three Guineas.” 

Not that this makes him any the less effective, any the less frightening, any 
the less desired. In its most notorious statement, the poem suggests that 
victimisation by this feared and desired father is one of the fantasies at the 
heart of fascism, one of the universal attractions for women of fascism itself. 
As much as predicament, victimisation is also pull: 


Every woman adores a fascist, 
The boot in the face, the brute 
Brute heart of a brute like you. 


For feminism, these are the most problematic lines of the poem — the mark 
of a desire that should not speak its name, or the shameful insignia of a new 
licence for women in the field of sexuality which has precisely gone too far: 
‘In acknowledging that the politically correct positions of the Seventies were 
oversimplified, we are in danger of simply saying once more that sex is a dark 
mystery, over which we have no control. “Take me — I’m yours”, or “Every 
woman adores a fascist”.””’ The problem is only compounded by the ambigu- 
ity of the lines which follow that general declaration. Who is putting the boot 
in the face? The fascist certainly (woman as the recipient of a sexual violence 
she desires). But, since the agency of these lines is not specified, don’t they 
also allow that it might be the woman herself (identification with the fascist 
being what every woman desires)? 

There is no question, therefore, of denying the problem of these lines. 
Indeed, if you allow that second reading, they pose the question of women’s 
implication in the ideology of Nazism more fundamentally than has nor- 
mally been supposed." But notice how easy it is to start dividing up and 
sharing out the psychic space of the text. Either Plath’s identification with 
the Jew is the problem, or her desire for/identification with the fascist. Either 
her total innocence or her total guilt. But if we put these two objections or 
difficulties together? Then what we can read in the poem is a set of reversals 
which have meaning only in relation to each other: reversals not unlike those 
discovered in the fantasies of the patients described at Hamburg, survivors, 
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children of survivors, children of Nazis — disjunct and sacrilegious parallel- 
ism which Plath’s poem anticipates and repeats. 

If the rest of the poem then appears to give a narrative of resolution to 
this drama, it does so in terms which are no less ambiguous than what has 
gone before. The more obviously personal narrative of the next stanzas — 
death of the father, attempted suicide at twenty, recovery of the father in the 
image of the husband — is represented as return or repetition: ‘At twenty I 
tried to die/And get back, back, back to you’ ... ‘I made a model of you’, 
followed by emancipation: ‘So Daddy I’m finally through’, and finally 
‘Daddy, daddy, you bastard, I’m through’. They thus seem to turn into a 
final, triumphant sequence the two forms of temporality which were offered 
at the beginning of the poem. Plath only added the last stanza — “There’s a 
stake in your fat black heart’, etc. — in the second draft to drive the point 
home, as it were (although even ‘stake’ can be read as signalling a continuing 
investment). 

But for all that triumphalism, the end of the poem is ambiguous. For that 
‘through’ on which the poem ends is given only two stanzas previously as 
meaning both ending: ‘So daddy, I’m finally through’ and the condition, even 
if failed in this instance, for communication to be possible: “The voices 
just can’t worm through’. How then should we read that last line —- ‘Daddy, 
daddy, you bastard, I’m through’? Communication as ending, or dialogue 
without end? Note too how the final vengeance in itself turns on an identifica- 
tion — ‘you bastard’ — that is, ‘you father without father’, ‘you, whose father, 
like my own, is in the wrong place’.” 

A point about the more personal narrative offered in these last stanzas, for 
it is the reference to the death of the father, the attempted suicide, and the 
marriage which calls up the more straightforward biographical reading of 
this text. Note, however, that the general does not conceal — ‘camouflage’ — 
the particular or personal meaning. It is, again, the relationship of the two 
levels which is important (it is that relationship, part sequence, part over- 
determination, which the poem transcribes). But even at the most personal 
level of this poem, there is something more general at stake. For the link that 
‘Daddy’ represents between suicide and a paternity, at once personal and 
symbolic, is again not exclusive to Plath. 

At the end of William Styron’s Lie Down in Darkness, Peyton, with whose 
suicide the book opened, is allowed to tell her story; the book has worked 
backwards from her death to its repetition through her eyes. In one of her 
last moments, she thinks — encapsulating in her thoughts the title of the book 
— ‘I’ve sinned only in order to lie down in darkness and find, somewhere in 
the net of dreams, a new father, a new home.” And then, as if in response to 
that impossible dream — impossible amongst other things because of the 
collapse of the myth of America on Nagasaki day, the day Peyton dies — the 
book ends with a ‘Negro’ revival baptism, as the servants of the family 
converge on the mass congregation of ‘Daddy Faith’. As if the book was 
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suggesting that the only way forward after the death of Peyton was into a 
grossly inflated symbolic paternity definitively lost to middle America, avail- 
able only to those whom that same America exploits.” ‘Daddy’ is not far 
from this — if it is a suicide poem, it is so only to the extent that it locates 
a historically actualised vacancy, and excess, at the heart of symbolic, 
paternal law. 


I have said relatively little about the sexual politics of the poem. Although 
there is nothing to mark its gender identity until fairly late, the poem can 
none the less be read as offering — after Sherry Ortner — the equation ‘as 
father to daughter’ so ‘Nazi to Jew’ (Ortner’s formula was ‘as nature to 
culture’ so ‘woman to man’).” According to this interpretation, the repre- 
sentation of the father as Nazi would reveal something about the violence of 
patriarchy (patriarchy as violence). The speaker’s own violence would then 
be a legitimate and triumphant retaliation — one feminist reading of the text. 
Clearly this is one way in which the poem can be read, but, taken on its own, 
the celebration of this narrative seems as problematic as that other feminist 
celebration of the breakdown or fragmentation of language to which I have 
already referred. 

Assertion of the ego versus a body and language without identity or form 
— these are two positions on the poetic language of women which correspond 
respectively to the political demand for equality and to the demand for dif- 
ference in the most fundamental psychic sense of the term. But perhaps more 
than any other poem by Plath, ‘Daddy’ seems to offer a type of corrective in 
advance to them both. It demonstrates the psychic and political cost of that 
desire for fragmentation (both in terms of origin and effects); but it also 
insists on the speaker’s (and reader’s) full participation in the most awkward 
of fantasies, fantasies which the feminist assertion of selfhood can read only 
as a type of psychic false consciousness, as the internalisation of patriarchy 
and mimicry of the eternal behaviour of men. It is particularly awkward for 
this second reading that the father oppresses to the precise extent that he is 
not there. Once again it is the category of fantasy that these readings have to 
play down — which also means, perhaps paradoxically, that they have to play 
down the concrete history in which the poem is set. For fascism must surely 
be distinguished from patriarchy, even if in some sense it can be seen as its 
effect. Fantasy and history are both lost in these two readings — in the eternal 
sameness of patriarchy and of women’s singular relationship to it, in the 
eternal sameness of the femininity which erupts against its law. 

Writing on Nazism in their famous book The Inability to Mourn, Alexander 
and Margarete Mitscherlich describe how vengeance as an alternative to 
failed mourning constitutes one of the unconscious sub-texts of what they 
call ‘a particular German way of loving’.” If we add the mourning to the 
vengeance, then we cannot read ‘Daddy’ simply in terms of revenge against 
the oppressor. If we take the revenge and the mourning together, as the poem 
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seems to do, we can reintroduce the concept of fantasy as that which links 
the motifs of memory and revenge, whose separation in responses to the 
Holocaust is discussed by Lyotard. More important, if we take their co- 
presence as a counter-narrative or caution against any straightforward narra- 
tive reading of the poem as a whole, then ‘Daddy’ appears as a poem that 
represents a set of fantasies which, at a precise historical moment and with 
devastating consequences, found themselves at the heart of our collective 
political life. In this context, there seems no point in trying to establish a one- 
way relation between the personal and the wider political history the poem 
evokes. The poem offers the implication of the one in the other — implication, 
rather than determination, precisely because one cannot establish a single, 
one-track relation between the two. 

Whether the poem reproduces these fantasies or exposes them, whether it 
offers them to the reader for a further identification or critique, is not a 
question which I think can be answered. Saul Friedlander makes the dif- 
ficulty of this distinction central to his book Reflections of Nazism, which 
describes the preoccupation with Nazi fantasies in our contemporary cul- 
tural life.*’ But the question is not yet historically settled as to whether know- 
ledge of our implication in these fantasies, or the idea that we can and should 
separate ourselves from them completely, is most likely to prevent their repe- 
tition in the world today. Somewhere in the space between the inside and 
outside of the Hamburg Congress, between the Holocaust and nuclear rhe- 
toric, it was this question that was being posed. In this context, what is most 
striking about ‘Daddy’ is its mobility of fantasy, the extent to which it takes 
up psychic positions which, it is often argued, if they cannot be clearly dis- 
tinguished, lead to the collapse of morality itself. Plath, on the other hand, 
moves from one position to the other, implicating them in each other, forcing 
the reader to enter into something which she or he is often willing to consider 
only on condition of seeing it as something in which, psychically no less than 
historically, she or he plays absolutely no part. 

Plath was a pacifist. The question then arises of the relation between her 
politics and these fantasies — between her pacifism and the psychic violence 
she represents in this poem, and of course not only here. In a much earlier 
psychoanalytic conference on the psychology of peace and war, held in 
London in 1934, two years after Wiesbaden, Edward Glover discusses 
the different relationships between violence in the inner and outer worlds.® 
Pacifism, he suggests, can be as much a repetition of, as a solution to, the 
problem of inner war. The militarist, on the other hand, is too desperately in 
search of inner peace to forgo war. But normality, or equilibrium, far from 
being the ideal scenario, is in many ways the most risky state of all: 


The drawbacks to this state of equilibrium are threefold. First, hav- 


ing no urgent inner problem to solve, the man in the street is likely 
to ignore the real external urgency of war problems; secondly, the 
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equilibrium will not withstand the panic and excitement of a war 
crisis; thirdly, it prevents the man in the street ever realising that the 
problem of war is his own unconscious problem.” 


I offer Glover’s remarks not as an analysis of Plath, nor indeed of pacifism, 
but in order to suggest something of the reversibility that might hold 
between pacifism and the commitment to (inner) war. (As Plath puts it in the 
Journals: ‘I know it is too simple to wish for war, for open battle.’”) In order 
to suggest too — although Glover does not say it — something of the possible 
link between knowing the war is in fact one’s own unconscious war, and 
working for peace. More simply, to note how little concepts such as antagon- 
ism, illegitimate appropriation, or theft (the terms of that critique of Plath 
with which this chapter began) can help us to understand the relation of 
these two concerns, the coexistence of external and inner urgency, in Plath’s 
work. 


Finally, I would suggest that ‘Daddy’ does allow us to ask whether the 
woman might not have a special relationship to fantasy — the only generalisa- 
tion in the poem regarding women is, after all, that most awkward of lines: 
‘Every woman adores a fascist.’ It is invariably taken out of context, taken 
out of the ghastly drama which shows where such a proposition might come 
from — what, for the woman who makes it, and in the worse sense, it might 
mean. Turning the criticism of Plath around once more, could we not read in 
that line a suggestion, or even a demonstration, that it is a woman who is 
most likely to articulate the power — perverse, recalcitrant, persistent — of 
fantasy as such? Nor would such an insight be in any way incompatible with 
women’s legitimate protest against a patriarchal world. This is for me, finally, 
the wager of Plath’s work. 


Marguerite Duras’s La douleur is her wartime diary. It describes the time 
when she was waiting for her husband to return from the camps, and her 
resistance during the war. At the end of this narrative, she introduces two 
stories: 


Thérése is me. The person who tortures the informer is me. So also is 
the one who feels like making love to Ter, the member of the Militia. 
Me. I give you the torturer along with the rest of the texts. Learn to 
read them properly: they are sacred.” 


The psychic terrain that Duras is covering here seems to be not unconnected 
to that represented in ‘Daddy’ by Plath — as if the story of the victim (con- 
cretely and historically in this instance) had to be followed by the story of 
herself as torturer, as well as by the story of desire. The last word, however, 
goes to Sylvia Plath. It is her first outline for the story “The Shadow’, a 
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passage from the unedited journals at Smith, not included in the published 
text: 


—, 


wo 


nan & 


My present theme seems to be the awareness of a complicated guilt 
system whereby Germans in a Jewish and Catholic community are 
made to feel, in scapegoat fashion, the pain, psychically, the Jews are 
made to feel in Germany by the Germans without religion. The child 
can’t understand the wider framework. How does her father come 
into this? How is she guilty for her father’s deportation to a deten- 
tion camp? [As (sic)] this is how I think the story will end. Joanna 
will come in on her own with the trapeze, Uncle Frank and the 
fiction of perfect goodness.” 
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Antigone and Sygne de Cotifontaine 
Alenka Zupancié 


Source’ New Formations 35: The Ethics of Violence (1998): 108-121. 


Inhuman, cruel, inflexible, without fear or pity: these are some key-words 
that Jacques Lacan uses to describe the position of Sophocles’ Antigone — 
for him, the ethical position par excellence. There are many commentators 
who focus on Antigone as an ethical figure, but what makes Lacan’s reading 
quite unique is precisely the link he establishes between ethics and the 
‘inhuman’ aspect of the heroine. This implies, of course, a certain theoretical 
stance which could be formulated as follows: at the core of ethics lies some- 
thing essentially inhuman. Or even: there is no such thing as ‘human ethics’. 
Exactly how are we to understand this? 

Let us take up this question from a perspective which does not immedi- 
ately involve Antigone, but which concerns simply the notion of ethics or, 
more precisely, a certain notion of ethics which might be called ‘the ethics of 
the Real’. 

The core of ethics is something which in and of itself is not ‘ethical’ (nor 1s 
it ‘non-ethical’), 1.e. it is something which does not belong to the register of 
ethics. In Lacanian theory, this ‘something’ is conceptualised by what he calls 
the Real. The fact that the core of ethics is itself not ethical is — while 
expressed in other terms — already the fundamental lesson of Kantian ethics: 
this ethics has for its starting point the subject’s encounter with what Kant 
calls the unconditional (which is not in itself an ethical category). Kant’s 
notion of the unconditional is quite close to the Lacanian notion of the Real 
insofar as it does not in any way concern the question of what may or may 
not be done and as such does not exclude the impossible. A second import- 
ant point about Kantian ethics is that it displaces the notions of good and 
evil from the ‘epicentre’ of ethics and posits them as values which can only 
be determined afterwards, i.e. subsequent to the subject’s encounter with the 
unconditional law. Kant evacuates, so to speak, the notion of the good from 
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the order of causes (or fundamentals) of the ethical. The good — my own 
good, the good of my fellow man or the good of the community — can not be 
the cause (motive or ground) of an ethical action. Lacan’s interpretation of 
catharsis and its function in Sophocles’ Antigone owes much to this concep- 
tion, as well as to Kant’s effort to foreclose from the field of ethics that which 
he calls ‘the pathological’. As Lacan, following Aristotle, defines catharsis, it 
is through the intervention of pity and fear that we are purged or purified of 
emotions such as pity and fear. In Lacanian terms, we are ‘purified’ of every- 
thing that belongs to the order of the imaginary: both the fear for our own 
good and the pity for our fellow man (our semblable). We know that Kant, in 
his Groundwork of the Metaphysic of Morals, insists on the fact that acting 
with a view to the well-being of others, out of sympathy for them, already 
means that we act with a view to our own well-being, thus making the action 
pathologically determined and non-ethical. This point of Kantian ethics was 
often criticised: the Kantian moral, the critics charge, is an alienating moral 
because it forces us to reject what is ‘most truly ours’ and to subject ourselves 
to an abstract principle which takes into account neither love nor sympathy.’ 
Some go as far as to say that it is repugnant to act exclusively aus Pflicht, just 
for the sake of duty — as Kant demands — for this seems to imply a complete 
alienation of the subject. Yet, what is most interesting in Kantian ethics is 
precisely that he recognises in this ‘inhuman’, ‘strange’ principle that which is 
‘most truly ours’ and founds upon it the subject’s autonomy and liberty. As 
for Lacan, he goes as far as to say: ‘It is because ... the voice of the hero 
trembles before nothing, and especially not before the good of the other, . . . 
that the subject learns a little more about the deepest level of himself than he 
knew before’.” Here, once again, we encounter; on the deepest level of our- 
selves — i.e. in what is ‘most truly ours’ — something strangely inhuman. One 
might object that this is nothing but a theoretical extravagance and that 
nobody can seriously expect the voice of an ethical subject not to tremble 
before the good of his or her fellow man. Wouldn’t this kind of stance make 
‘Hitler’s willing executioners’ the greatest ethical heroes of the century? 
However this objection misses the whole point, for it is not in the least cer- 
tain that the voice of ‘Hitler’s willing executioners’ did not tremble before the 
good of their fellow men — one could say that it must have trembled quite a 
bit, since they needed to invent this ‘unfellow man’, the Jew, in whom they 
could kill, destroy, exterminate that which they could not stand in the fellow 
men for whom they had the deepest human sympathy. 

Lacan endeavours to conceptualise ethics outside of what he calls the ‘ser- 
vice of goods’. This is why he formulates the question of ethics in terms of 
‘an absolute choice’ which he defines as ‘a choice that is motivated by no 
good’.’ It is with these words that Lacan announces his commentary on 
Antigone. 

We will focus our discussion on this level, on the level of an absolute 
choice which is, as we will argue, linked to the structure of the forced choice. 
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This might seem paradoxical, or even contradictory, but it is nevertheless a 
fundamental feature of the ethics of the Real. There are two types of forced 
choice from which follow two different ethical figures: the first is personified 
by Antigone and the second by Sygne de Coufontaine, the heroine of Paul 
Claudel’s play The Hostage. 

The first type of forced choice is perhaps best formulated in the well 
known alternative ‘Your money or your life’. If I choose the money, I lose 
both. If I choose life, I have life without money, namely, a life deprived of 
something.’ The paradox of this type of forced choice originates in the fact 
that one of the two alternatives is at the same time the universal (and thus 
quasi neutral) ground of the choice itself: one of the two terms is at the same 
time part and whole, the object of the choice and that which supports and 
generates the choice. In the alternative: “Your money or your life’ the ‘uni- 
versal’ term is, of course, life. ‘Life’ is not simply one of two alternative 
possibilities but is the indispensable condition of the choice itself. What good 
is money if you are dead? In other words, this alternative grants us no real 
choice. This minimal structure already allows us to deduce the ethical figure 
to which it is related. It could be defined as the ability to choose where there is 
no choice. This would mean, in the given case, to choose the money, but let us 
formulate the choice more generally. 

What makes the impossible choice possible is the fact that the two terms 
are united or untangled into three terms. This is to say, there is something 
which exceeds life, and it is precisely this something that is the ultimate point 
of identification for the subject who makes this ‘impossible’ choice. This is 
why we have the feeling that such a subject is ‘larger than life’. What exactly is 
this third term, this thing which exceeds life and which functions as the ultim- 
ate support of the subject in question? It can appear, for instance, as a ‘point 
of honour’, but it is always something in which the subject recognises his/her 
own being — something which determines the subject beyond life and death. 

In Sophocles’ Antigone, the opening dialogue between Antigone and 
Ismene is situated in this dimension. The dialogue revolves around ques- 
tions of decision, choice and its (im)possibility: around being and honour. 
Antigone has already made her choice, and she invites Ismene to make 
hers. Antigone’s choice is presented to us through Ismene’s hesitation and 
inability to break out of the mortifying alternative which is, in fact, no 
alternative. 


Ismene: 

I, for one, I’ll beg the dead to forgive me — 

I’m forced, I have no choice — I must obey 

the ones who stand in power. Why rush to extremes? 
It’s madness, madness. 


To which Antigone replies, among other things: 
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Do as you like, dishonour the laws 
the gods hold in honour.’ 


Or, a little before: 
No one will ever convict me for a traitor. 


Antigone has been often situated in the register of ‘guarding’. This point was 
made, among others, by Hegel, as well as by Lacan: Antigone chooses to be 
the guardian of the divine law (Hegel), she chooses to be the guardian of the 
family Até, of the family being which is ‘the being of the criminal as such’ 
(Lacan). Yet, if we recognise Antigone’s act as an act of choosing when there 
is no choice, this reveals still another dimension of her act. It is not only a 
matter of guarding, but also that of creating: creating a new possibility there 
where the options seemed to be exhausted. This also means that the subject- 
ive figure Antigone incarnates is not simply that of passive resistance, ‘civil 
disobedience’ or ‘conscientious objector’. Antigone’s act goes further than 
this: not only does she say no to Creon and is willing to pay for it with her 
life, her no also has the dimension of an act, and a violent one at that. It is a 
‘no’ that engenders three corpses and a serious political crisis. Of course, an 
act of ‘passive resistance’ can be active and ‘productive’ in its consequences, 
a simple no can be an act. But the difference I am trying to establish here is 
that in Antigone’s case, a certain violence is the essential component of her 
act. Antigone is not simply somebody who is confronted with a forced 
choice, she is also the one who, with the (impossible) choice she makes, forces 
others to choose, confronts them with a forced choice: first Ismene, then 
Creon and Haemon. Her dialogue with Ismene is quite striking in this 
regard. Antigone urges Ismene to decide, and she confronts her with a clear 
and sharp alternative: 


There you have it. You’ll soon show what you are, 
worth your breeding, or a coward — 
for all your royal blood.’ 


Ismene makes the wrong choice (or rather, she refuses to recognise that there 
is a choice) and instead expresses her fear for Antigone. The latter bluntly 
replies: 


Don’t fear for me. Set your own life in order.* 


Antigone clearly sees her own choice as something which very much con- 
cerns the others and not solely as a private act, a solitary, ‘isolated’ sacrifice 
that she owes her brother and her gods. 

As for Creon, it is clear that he recognises in Antigone’s act and her atti- 
tude (the fact that she does not try to deny anything, but speaks proudly of 
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it) a challenge and an invitation to make a choice, to reconsider his act of 
forbidding Polynices’ funeral in terms of a choice, i.e. with full consciousness 
of the stakes involved. But he makes the mistake of taking it personally, i.e., 
as an offence to his masculine pride. Antigone invites him to resubjectivise 
himself as a master, but instead Creon tries to reaffirm himself as the master, 
which is not at all the same thing. He only sees in Antigone his rival: a 
woman who wants to be a man, a slave who wants to be master: 


Creon: 

... And Pve known spirited horses you can break 
with a light bit — proud, rebellious horses. 

There is no room for pride, not in a slave, 

not with the lord and master standing by. 


... 1am not the man, not now: she is the man 
if this victory goes to her and she goes free.’ 


In contrast to Ismene, who immediately understands the stakes of the choice 
and panics, Creon does not see at first where all this is heading — he panics 
only later, when Tiresias tells him, in the form of a prediction, what is at 
stake. Tiresias explains the real meaning of the choice Antigone imposed 
upon him, and that it was this choice in which he would necessarily, i.e. no 
matter what he would have chosen, lose his power. He could either lose it by 
his own decision (i.e. in a ‘master’s way’) or by the force of circumstances. 
When Creon realises this, he wants to go back and choose the other option, 
but it 1s already too late. 

And then there is Haemon who, after trying in vain to change his father’s 
mind, also makes a choice — although he does not panic: 


Then she will die . . . but her death will kill another." 


From the moment Antigone makes her choice, nothing will ever be the same. 

One of the central points of Lacan’s commentary on Antigone is that he 
recognises in the heroine the figure of ‘pure desire’: “desire in its pure state’. 
This point 1s often stressed, especially in relation to the famous formula ne 
pas céder sur son désir, do not give way to your desire. But there is another, 
very curious phrase which appears in Lacan’s commentary and which 
deserves our attention, namely ‘the realisation of desire’. We could say that 
what makes Antigone Antigone is not simply that she does not give way to 
her desire, but, more precisely, that she realises her desire. But what does 
this mean? 


... realising one’s desire is necessarily always raised from the point 
of view of an absolute condition. It is precisely to the extent that the 
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demand always under- or overshoots itself that, because it articulates 
itself through the signifier, it always demands something else; that in 
every satisfaction of a need, it insists on something else; that the 
satisfaction formulated spreads out and conforms to this gap; that 
desire is formed as something supporting this metonymy, namely, as 
something the demand means beyond whatever it is able to formu- 
late. And that is why the question of the realisation of desire is 
necessarily formulated from the point of view of a Last Judgment. 


Try to imagine what ‘to have realised one’s desire’ might mean, if it is 


not to have realised it, so to speak, in the end. It is this trespassing of 
death on life that gives its dynamism to any question that attempts to 
find a formulation for the subject of the realisation of desire." 


It is clear that the realisation of desire does not mean the fulfilment of desire. 
It does not mean the realisation of what the subject desires. In Lacanian 
theory, there is no such thing as the desired object. There is the demanded 
object and then there is the object-cause of desire which, having no positive 
content, refers to what we get if we subtract the satisfaction that we find in a 
given object from the demand (we have) for this object. Essentially linked to 
this logic of subtraction which gives rise to a (possibly) endless metonymy, 
desire is nothing but that which introduces into the subject’s universe an 
‘incommensurable’ or ‘infinite measure’ (Lacan’s terms). Desire is this ‘infin- 
ite measure’. In this perspective, to realise one’s desire means to realise, to 
‘measure’ the incommensurable, infinite measure. This is why Lacan stresses 
that the question of the realisation of desire can only be formulated from the 
point of view of a Last Judgment, from the point of view of the End (the 
‘second death’). Once again, we must not miss the Kantian echo, for this is 
precisely the function of the two postulates of practical reason that Kant 
introduces in the dialectic of pure practical reason. Kant posits as the neces- 
sary object of the will determined by the moral law the realisation of the 
highest Good. This implies precisely the realisation of an infinite measure 
which could be paralleled with what Lacan calls the realisation of desire. For 
Kant, as for Lacan, what is at stake is not a realisation of some good — in this 
case the highest good. What is at stake is not a realisation of some object: the 
highest good is defined as complete fitness of the will to the moral law, and 
not as such and such (positive) object. In order for the realisation of the 
highest good to be possible, Kant has to introduce, first, the postulate of 
the immortality of the soul to open up a field beyond death (i.e. beyond the 
subject’s relation to pathological objects) and thus make it possible for 
the subject to establish a relation to a second death, to the End, from the 
point of view of which, and from this point of view only, the question of the 
realisation of the highest good can be formulated. This point of view is what 
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is introduced by the second postulate: the existence of God. Let us consider 
the passage in which Kant explains the function of these two postulates: 


On the basis of his previous progress from the worse to the morally 
better ... [man] may hope for a further uninterrupted continuance 
of this progress, however long his existence may last, even beyond his 
life (here we cross the limit of the ‘first death’]. But he cannot hope to 
be fully adequate to God’s will. . . This he can do only in the infinity 
of his duration which God alone can survey. 


In other words, the postulate of immortality introduces the possibility of 
infinite progress. But this in itself does not yet make possible the realisation 
of the highest good. It is only the point of view of God, the point of view 
from which this infinite existence appears as a whole, as a totality, that finally 
makes possible the realisation in question. The frame that we are dealing 
with here is precisely the one discussed by Lacan: on the one hand, the field 
between the two deaths as the ‘purgatory of desire’, and, on the other hand, 
the point of view of the Last Judgment. 

And this is also the frame, the basic structure, of Antigone: the heroine is 
situated between two deaths, ‘walled up alive in a rocky vault’,” going ‘down 
to the halls of Death alive and breathing’."* As to the second point, that of 
the Last Judgment, it constitutes the core of Antigone’s controversial com- 
plaint or lamentation, of the long speech in which she evokes, among other 
things, the fact that she will never know the conjugal bed, the bond of mar- 
riage, that she will never have any children . .. We have here a kind of, if not 
Last, at least Infinite, Judgment in which the identity of the two elements is 
mediated by a central impossibility or incommensurability. The list of things 
that she will be deprived of by her precocious death, the list of things that 
never existed and never will exist (for her) has precisely the value of the 
infinite (or speculative) judgment realising the infinite measure. It has the 
same status as Hegel’s famous dictum ‘the spirit is a bone’. The violent feel- 
ing of absurd inadequacy to which this type of judgment gives rise, is prob- 
ably what incited some commentators to cast doubt on the authenticity of 
these passages of Antigone. Indeed, it seems odd that after her brave resist- 
ance to Creon, with no after-thoughts, and while apparently detached from 
the concerns of common mortals, Antigone suddenly starts lamenting the 
fact that she is ‘denied her part in the wedding songs’, denied her part ‘in the 
bridal-song, the bridal-bed, denied all joy of marriage, raising children .. .”” 
It is quite true that this sounds somehow inadequate. But this is rather the 
whole point: it is through this lack of common measure that the incom- 
mensurable, infinite measure which is desire can be realised, i.e. ‘measured’. 
Antigone’s lamentation is absolutely essential to the text, and it does not 
mean that she suddenly became ‘soft’ and ‘human’. It means, as Lacan justly 
remarked, that ‘from Antigone’s point of view life can only be approached, 
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can only be lived or thought about, from the place of that limit where her life 
is already lost, where she is already on the other side.’'* It is now time for us 
to turn to the other type of forced choice, the one which gives rise to a 
different ethical figure and poses the question of another kind of ‘realisation 
of desire’. 

This other forced choice could be formulated in terms of the alternative 
‘Freedom or death!’ Here, the situation is quite different, for it appears that 
we actually do have a choice: no matter what we choose, we'll have it all. And 
yet it soon becomes clear that this also is a forced choice, and of an even 
tougher sort than the previous one. There is no choice, since whatever term 
we choose, freedom or death, we’ll have both. As Lacan puts it: ‘... in the 
conditions in which someone says to you, freedom or death!, the only proof 
of freedom that you can have in the conditions laid out before you is pre- 
cisely to choose death, for there, you show that you have the freedom of 
choice.” In other words, there is no escape from freedom: if you want free- 
dom, you have to choose the other term, and if you say I’d rather die than be 
free, you’ve already chosen freedom. The configuration at stake in the second 
figure is the following one: the only way you can choose A is to choose its 
negation, the non-A; the only way the subject can stay true to his Cause is by 
betraying it, by sacrificing to it the very thing which drives himlher to make 
this sacrifice. This is the figure we encounter in Claudel’s play The Hostage, 
on which Lacan comments extensively in his seminar Le transfert. 

The play takes place towards the end of Napoleonic rule, on the estate of 
the impoverished noble family of Coffontaine in the French countryside." 
After many years of assiduous endeavour, Sygne de Coufontaine, the last 
member of the family to remain there, has succeeded in bringing together 
what was left of the estate after the revolutionary turmoil. One night she 
receives an unexpected secret visit from her cousin Georges, heir of the 
family and a fervent Royalist, who emigrated to England. Sygne and Georges 
take a vow of eternal love which simultaneously expresses their profound 
attachment to the family land and title. The two lovers are united in the 
prospect of marrying and continuing the family tradition: they have dedi- 
cated and sacrificed everything, their youth and. happiness to it; the family 
title and a small piece of land are all they have. However, new troubles are 
already looming on the horizon: Georges has returned to France on a very 
sensitive secret political mission — he has brought into their manor the Pope, 
who is on the run from Napoleon. The next morning Sygne is visited by 
Toussaint Turelure, Prefect of the region and a nouveau riche, a person she 
thoroughly despises: Turelure, son of her servant and wet nurse, has used the 
Revolution to promote his career — as a local Jacobin potentate, he ordered 
the execution of Sygne’s parents in the presence of their children. This same 
Turelure, the arch-enemy of the family, now approaches Sygne with the fol- 
lowing proposal: his spies have informed him of the presence of Georges 
and the Pope, and of course he has strict orders from Paris to arrest the two 
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immediately. However he is ready to let them slip away if only Sygne will 
marry him and thus transfer to him the Coufontaine family title. Although 
Sygne proudly rejects the offer and dismisses Turelure, a long ensuing con- 
versation with the local priest, confidant of the family, makes her change 
her mind. A year later, Turelure, now Sygne’s husband and Prefect of Seine, 
conducts the negotiations for the surrender of Paris to the advancing Royal- 
ists; by means of his negotiating skills, he ensures for himself one of the most 
powerful positions in post-Napoleonic France. The chief negotiator for the 
returning King is none other than Georges; moreover, negotiations take 
place on the very day when a son 1s born to Sygne and Turelure. Unable to 
bear the fact that the corrupt and opportunistic Turelure has usurped the 
family title, Georges gets involved in a violent fight with him. There is a 
shoot-out between the two men in the presence of Sygne; Georges is mortally 
wounded, while Sygne shields Turelure with her own body, intercepting 
Georges’ bullet. In an alternative version of the scene which follows this 
shoot-out, Turelure, standing by the bed of the fatally wounded Sygne, des- 
perately asks her to give a sign which would confer some meaning on her 
unexpected suicidal gesture of saving the life of her loathed husband - any- 
thing, even if she didn’t do it for love of him but merely to save the family 
name from disgrace. The dying Sygne utters not a sound: she merely signals 
her rejection of a final reconciliation with her husband by means of a com- 
pulsive tic, a kind of convulsed twitching which repeatedly distorts her face. 
The last scene of the play: while Sygne is dying of her wound, Turelure bids a 
pathetic welcome to the King on behalf of a faithful France. 

At the beginning of the play, Sygne and her cousin Georges are both in 
the subjective position of master. They have lived and live according to the 
maxim which Georges formulates as follows: 


Sadder than to lose one’s life is to lose one’s reason for living."” 


This, of course is a variation on Juvenal’s famous verse “Summum crede 
nefas animam praeferre pudori, et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas’ — 
count it the greatest of all sins to prefer life to honour, and to lose, for the 
sake of living, all that makes life worth living. What we have here is the class- 
ical figure of desire, the same one we encountered in Antigone. In ‘the reason 
for living’ we can recognise what Lacan names the ‘absolute condition’ 
which constitutes the support of desire. When Turelure approaches her with 
his proposition, Sygne is ready to die in order to preserve this absolute condi- 
tion which is formulated for her in terms of honour. But she changes her 
mind after her discussion with Badilon (the local priest and the confidant of 
the family) who makes her see, in a certain way, that her death would be an 
easy way out or, in other words, that death is not an option. For this is pre- 
cisely what constitutes the terror of this configuration — it is situated, from 
the very start, ‘beyond the first death’ (the empirical death): it is ‘the second 
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death’, the ‘symbolic death’, the annihilation of the heroine’s being that 
Is at stake. 

The dialogue between Sygne and Badilon is a real masterpiece. The first 
important point is that the real terror Sygne is subjected to does not come 
from Turelure, her enemy, but rather from her own people. She dismisses 
Turelure without hesitation and is ready to die without much regret. In fact, 
Turelure’s terror fades away when compared to the terror that the holy 
Father exerts on her (through the intermediary of Badilon). The second 
important point is that her possible decision of accepting Turelure’s proposal 
and saving the Pope at the price of betraying everything she believes in, 
including God (whom the Pope represents on Earth), is situated beyond the 
logic of sacrifice. What makes her decision so difficult is that she is asked not 
to sacrifice herself for the Cause (something which she would do without 
hesitation), but to betray, to sacrifice this Cause itself, to give it up, to separ- 
ate, to detach herself from it. She is asked to demonstrate her fidelity by an 
act of betrayal which is at the same time an act of no return. Badilon does 
not in the least try to help her to make the (right) decision. He does not try to 
persuade her that she would do a good deed by saving the Pope. They both 
know, for example, that by marrying Turelure, she would inevitably profane 
the holy sacrament of marriage. And Badilon does not try to persuade her 
that this evil would somehow be forgiven because it serves a good Cause. He 
says, on the contrary: 


It is not God’s will that we should seek good by doing evil.”° 


When Sygne says that this act would mean to save the Pope at the price of 
her soul (here we are already on the doorstep of the ‘second death’), he does 
not try to convince her of the contrary, but paints this decision in the darkest 
colours. He turns, so to speak, the knife in the wound: he says to Sygne that 
nobody, not even God Himself has the right to ask her to do this, that she 
will remain without sin if she refuses it and that she will inevitably sin if 
she accepts it ... The only incitement he allows himself is the one that we 
find in this crucial passage: 


Sygne: God gave me my life, and I am ready and anxious to give it back to 
Him. But the name is mine, and my woman’s honour is mine, and 
mine alone! 

Badilon: Good is it to have something of one’s own; for then have we 
something which we can give.” 


So, the most important question is how exactly does Badilon ‘seduce’ Sygne, 
how does he make her accept this horrible thing? By showing to her, opening 
‘before her, the abyss of this acceptance’.” He paints before her the abyss in 
which the most unheard-of thing is waiting for her: the loss, the ‘sacrifice’ of 
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that in the name of which she has already sacrificed everything else. He 
makes her contemplate this abyss long enough for her to be caught by ver- 
tigo. And as it is well indicated in the dialogue, the whole affair takes place in 
the register of ‘temptation’. 


Sygne: Father, do not tempt me beyond my powers! 
Badilon: It is not your strength, but rather your weakness that I am 
tempting.” 


Here we encounter another type of ‘realisation of desire’, something which 
Lacan calls /a réalisation abyssale — abyssal realisation. As a first approxima- 
tion we could say that the ‘abyssal realisation’ is only possible from the point 
of view of ‘beyond the second death’ (the point where not only the life, but 
the reason to live, the ‘absolute condition’ is at stake) — a point of view which 
opens up with modernity (in the sense of the contemporaneity). It is no 
coincidence that we find this same configuration in two of the greatest play- 
wrights of this century, even though, ‘ideologically’, they seem to be as far 
from one another as possible: Brecht and Claudel. In Brecht’s The Measure 
Taken it is precisely this same ‘abyssal realisation’ which is at stake. Lacan 
links this realisation to the Freudian concept of Versagung: Versagung 
implies, Lacan stresses, the breaking of a promise for which we have already 
given up everything.” Or, in other words, ‘the subject is asked to accept with 
enjoyment the very injustice at which he is horrified’. This is the crucial 
point which distinguishes the position of Sygne de Coufontaine from the 
position of Antigone: 


The Word is no longer for us simply the law to which we are attached 
in order to carry the burden of the debt which constitutes our des- 
tiny. It opens for us a space of possibility and temptation from which 
to curse ourselves, not only as particular destiny, as life, but as the 
very path into which the Word leads us ... We are no longer just 
potentially guilty because of the symbolic debt ... [I]t is the debt 
itself in which we have our place that can be taken from us, and it is 
there that we can feel completely alienated from ourselves. The 
antique Até has doubtless made us guilty of this debt, but to 
renounce it as we can do now means being burdened with an even 
greater misfortune: that destiny now amounts to nothing.”” 


In other words, the question that Antigone was confronted with was whether 
or not she would give way to her desire, 1.e., betray the family Até. The 
question that Sygne is confronted with is of a different nature. Sygne knows 
that if she refuses this act, she will betray her desire. But she also knows that 
if she accepts it, she will lose the very cause of her desire (‘the reason for 
living’). Like Antigone she is perfectly able to act according to the maxim: 
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‘Sadder than to lose one’s life is to lose one’s reason for living’. She is willing 
to give her life for her cause. This is the only thing that is left to her. And yet, 
as Badilon suggests, even this last remainder is one too many. If she has it, it 
is so that she can give it away — only at this point does it become clear 
whether or not one is really serious about one’s charity. To give away every- 
thing that one has is rather easy, but to give away this remainder (what one 
is) is quite a different matter. And Badilon’s strategy in his dialogue with 
Sygne consists in showing to her that this unheard of thing which she abhors 
is nothing else but the ultimate consequence and horizon of her own cause, 
of her own honour, of her own desire. 

What we are dealing with here may be termed the ‘traversée du fantasme’ — 
going through the fantasy. Fantasy is the fundamental relation of the subject 
to her/his desire. The a, the support of the desire in his/her fantasy, is not 
visible in that which constitutes for the subject the image of his/her desire. 
More precisely, a is the support of the fantasy precisely in so far as it is 
excluded from it, invisible within its field of vision. We could say that for 
Sygne, this object which constitutes the support of her word and which, so to 
speak, opens the window onto her world, is honour. Honour is the object, 
the cause which absolutely cannot appear in the frame of this window as an 
object like the others, an object which could lend itself to exchange and 
substitution. And Sygne finds herself in a situation where, if she wants to 
save her fantasy and her desire, she has to sacrifice the very support of this 
fantasy, of this desire. When to her exclamation: ‘God gave me my life, and I 
am ready and anxious to give it back to Him. But the name is mine, and my 
woman’s honour is mine, and mine alone!’, Badilon replies: ‘Good is to have 
something of one’s own; for then have we something which we can give’, he 
makes the object-support of her fantasy appear in its frame and makes of it 
something one can give: he moves it from the register of being to the register 
of having. But for Sygne it was precisely because to “give (away)’ the honour 
was something absolutely inconceivable that she was able to give away, to 
sacrifice, everything else. 

Let us now turn briefly to the end of the play, because it is there that we 
must situate the ethical value of Sygne’s act. First we have this horrifyingly 
senseless, ‘empty’ suicidal gesture in which Sygne sacrifices herself for her 
loathed husband.”’ This scene is followed by another the function of which is 
to prevent any sense of closure. Here we come, once again, to the ‘absolute 
choice’ defined by Lacan as ‘a choice that is motivated by no good’. Sygne 
didn’t do it to save the family’s honour, nor did she do it for her newborn son 
whom she refuses to see. She also refuses to do what is necessary for her 
redemption and salvation — she refuses to forgive Turelure and to abandon 
herself to God. If she had elected to abandon herself to God, she would have 
restored the function of Destiny or, rather, Providence, and the play would 
have ended on a sublime note. Instead, it ends with this twitching flesh — a 
compulsive tic which distorts the face of the heroine. If one can speak of 
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Antigone’s sublime beauty, this aesthetic reference is no longer valuable for 
Claudel’s heroine.” 

This brings us to the final point of our argument. The first thing that can 
be deduced from our discussion of the two ethical heroines 1s that the ‘ethics 
of the real’ is not the ethics of the finite, of finitude. The right answer to the 
religious promise of immortality is not the pathos of the finite; the basis of 
ethics cannot be an imperative which commands us to endorse our finitude 
and renounce ‘higher’, ‘impossible’ aspirations. Not simply because this 
would mean giving in to necessity — the stakes are more radical: the infinite is 
not impossible to attain, rather, it is impossible for us to escape it completely. 
The end of the promise of a life after death (i.e. of an infinite outside this 
world) doesn’t imply that we are henceforth ‘enclosed’, confined within this 
finitude. It implies, on the contrary, that the infinite is ceaselessly parasitic 
upon the finite. The absence of the beyond, the lack of any exception to 
the finite ‘infinitises’ the finite. To use the formula of Jean-Claude Milner, 
‘the infinite is what says no to the exception to the finite’.” The problem 
of the infinite is not how to attain it, but rather how to get rid of its stain 
which pursues us. The Lacanian name for this parasitism is enjoyment 
(jouissance). 

How, then, is the infinite parasitic upon the finite, our existence as ‘finite 
beings’? As a matter of fact, there are two modes of parasitism, each of 
them resulting in a different figure of the infinite: first, there is the infinite 
of desire which one might describe as ‘bad infinity’ (linked to the logics of 
non-accomplishment), and then there is the infinite of jouissance or drive 
(linked to the logics of the real and of realisation). We can shift the ethics 
in the passage from one to the other. However, this passage can itself take 
two different paths. The paradigm of the first is indicated in the figure of 
Antigone and brings out the co-ordinates of ‘classical ethics’. The paradigm 
of the second is given to us in the figure of Sygne de Coufontaine and 
constitutes what we might call ‘modern ethics’. 

The infinite which Sygne ‘realises’ is not the same as that in Antigone’s 
case. Antigone realises the infinite in a negative form, she realises it as 
absence. The infinite is evoked in the ‘all’ that Antigone sacrifices it for. The 
realisation of desire is accomplished in three steps: 


¢ In life, there is one thing which one cannot give away (‘the absolute 
condition’). 

¢ For this thing one is ready to give away everything, one’s ‘all’ (even life). 

@ One realises the absolute condition by sacrificing, in one single gesture, 
the ‘all’ of what one 1s ready to sacrifice. 


Here, we can see, first, how the ‘all’ is constituted in a reference to an excep- 


tion. This is also the constitution of the subject of desire as a divided subject 
(divided between the absolute condition of desire and the whole series that 
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opens up by exempting this absolute condition). In this context, to realise 
one’s desire means to find a way of making a ‘whole’ out of everything 
that one is ready to sacrifice in order to preserve the absolute condition. In 
other words, one has to find a way of closing (i.e. ending) the potentially 
infinite series, so as to distinguish the only infinite that counts, the infinite 
of the unconditional, of the absolute condition. This is quite manifest in 
Antigone’s lamentation in which she covers the distance that separates the 
moment when she is speaking from the moment when this all or whole will be 
accomplished. She is lamenting everything she will lose by her precocious 
death. On a closer examination we have to notice, however, that what is at 
stake is not the loss of what she has (or had). She is lamenting the loss of 
that which she doesn’t have and which she could (perhaps) have had, had she 
continued to live. She starts unwinding virtually the rest of her life, and this 
remainder is created and accomplished only in this gesture of sacrificing 
it; she creates it by sacrificing it. Antigone realises this virtual remainder 
through its loss, i.e. by establishing it as lost. This gesture puts an end to the 
metonymy of desire by realising, straight away, the infinite potential of this 
metonymy. As in the case of the sublime, the ‘true’ infinite (the infinite of 
the unconditional) is evoked here in the violence done to our imagination by 
the representation of the totality of a series (of conditions). We don’t see the 
infinite, we only see the effect it has on the figure of Antigone who functions 
as its screen. This explains the sublime splendour of her figure which is the 
result of the Thing that she hides and announces at the same time. 

The ‘abyssal realisation’ that one encounters in the case of Sygne de 
Coufontaine is not of the same order. It, also, is accomplished in three steps, 
yet the conjectures of these three steps are different: 


¢ In life, there is one thing which one cannot give away (‘the absolute 
condition’). 

¢ For this thing one is ready to give away all (but this ‘all’ tolerates no 
exceptions). . 

¢ The only way of realising the absolute condition is to sacrifice it as an 
exception (i.e. to sacrifice its character as an exception). 


Here we are dealing with a kind of short-circuit which, instead of evoking 
the infinite by realising the whole of the finite, suspends the infinite as an 
exception and thus renders the finite not-all, i.e. contaminates it with the 
infinite. The infinite is visible here in a different way than in the case of 
Antigone: not as an absence which illuminates the figure of the heroine with 
a sublime splendour, but rather as some embarrassing and ‘out of place’ 
presence, manifesting itself in the distortions, in the torsions of a body which 
is not made in the measure of the infinite (of the jouissance) which inhabits 
it. In the last part of the play we see the heroine (though, one could ask 
whether the term ‘heroine’ is still appropriate in this case) agitated by a 
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nervous twitch which constitutes a very distressing and poignant image of 
the infinite that is parasitic upon the finite. 
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